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Anthoi'^s Note 


For the sake of simplicity all Tibetan words in this 
book have been transliterated phonetically without 
regard to the real Tibetan spelling, which is very 
misleading to the uninitiated. For instance: cha, 
bird, is written hya\ tulku, an incarnated lama, is 
written sprulsku; gyenpa, to adorn, to decorate, is 
written hrgyanpa] and so on. The phonetic trans- 
literation will enable readers to Isnow— approxi- 
mately, at least— how the Tibetans themselves 
pronounce the Tibetan words that appear in the 
narrative. 

I wish to express my deep gratitude to* Miss 
Violet Sydney for the most viuable help she has 
80 ungrudgingly given me in the preparation of 
this English account of my journey. 
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THE, ROAD TO LABRANG TASHIKYIL 

A PEERLESS sun slimes in the blue sky. The yellow 
frozen earth glitters in the light of morning. 

It is early February. Snow stm covers the surround- 
ing summits and lies heaped along the narrow alleys of 
the great Kum-Bum monastery, but the roads are trans- 
figured in the gay light of Spring. Through every pebble, 
every blade of grass, they smg, as only roads can sing, the 
joyous enticing songs of travel. 

The luggage-laden mules, decorated with red pom- 
poms, impatiently shake their neck bells. I am rea^ 
to embark upon a journey which promises many dim- 
(jultiea. It consists m following the long track of border- 
land that lies between China proper and Tibet, which is 
inhabited by various more or less independent tribes, some 
of Tibethn and others of mixed and imknown origm, who 
resist with equal obstinacy the authority of both the 
1 Tibetan and Chinese governments, 
j I mean to cross that country incognito, under the guise 
|of a l^aist nun of rank, accompamed by a steward and 
a few men servants. My adopted son, who is an authentic 
•Tibetan lama, is to act the part of steward, while ah the 
f servants actually belong to the inferior lamaist clergy, 
lln anticipation I taste me joyous excitement of such an 
[adventure; yet some regrets cast a melancholy shadow 
over my departure. 

I would vrillingly have spent the rest of my days in 
the lulling calm of the monastic citadel where I have lived 
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TIBETAN JOXJHNEV 

for the past two years and eight months. My small house 
with its amusing frescoes was so peaceful, utckcd away 
in the comer of a tiny cloister in the princely palace of 
Pegyai Tulku. From my balcony I had grown accus- 
tomed to contemplate the golden roofs of the temples and, 
beyond them, the grassy slopes where grazed the shaggy 
vats and the statdy camels of the Mongolian caravans. 
Seated there, in the evenings, I liked to listen to the grave 
harmonies of the sacred music, when the lamas serenaded 
the gods from the high terraces of the great hall. But still 
more I valued the serenity of the hours passed in follow- 
ing the thoughts of ancient Buddhist sages, in the books 
that had been taken for me from the sealed bookcases, 
where they lay in wrappings of iridescent yellow brocade. 
It was delightful to study and meditate in such surround- 
ings; the mmd experienced, to the point of intoxication, 
the subtle voluptuousness of solitude and silence. 

And yet, I am leaving Kum-Bum. To have definitely 
established myself there, I should have to become a 
member of the monastery, and my sex debarred me from 
this right. 

Tibetan custom requires that at the departure of a 
distinguished guest, he must be accompanied for some 
consitfcrable distance on hia road by those with whom he 
has stayed. The steward and trapas^ of Lama Pegyai 
wished to conform to this practice and to escort me for 
several miles, but I msistea that they should save them- 
selves such useless fatigue, and I dismissed them near 
a little bridge that marked the boundary of the monastic 
dty. There, we exchanged good wishes and the usual com- 
plimentary scarves,® and my litde caravan went its way. 

^AU tUfi lAmaist memks of the lower clcr^ are called trapas (pupils). 
Ecdesiastical di^itaxies aloue have the tight to the title at lama (written 
blama~-superiQf), However, by courtesy, a distinguished, learned, or aged 
inonk, U ^ten called hma, I have followed this custoru in the present 
boolt by giving the title oI “ lama ’* to aU those to Whom I would give it 
wete 1 peaking to them. 

(kha htaga): scarves that are presented and received on all 
occasions as tokens of respect, of poUteneas, of welconie, etc. 
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My son^ and I continued on foot as far as the top of 
the last hill from where the monastery could be secn» 
There, in the snow, among the stones, we lighted our 
incense sticks in honour of the Founder of the Gelugepa 
sect, Tsong Khapa, who was born at the spot where Kum- 
Bum has since been built to glorify his memory. 

While the thin threads of perfumed’ smoke rose in 
front of us, I gazed for the last time upon the radiant 
picture of the ^eat monastery with its many white build- 
ings, its red peaces, and its golden roofed ‘‘ houses of the 
gods.”® Reverently my servants prostrated themselves, 
Yongden uncovered, and I bowed. Silent, motionless, we 
listened to the voices of the hopes and fears that surged 
within us. Joyous confidence and painful misgiving 
mingled and fought, for different reasons, in each of us. 
To start on a long journey, in this part of Asia, is always 
a step into the unknown, 

i At leng^, I turned away, breaking the charm that 
^held us. The others foUowed me down the path that lay 
the other side of the mountain. A few paces, and 
&um-Bum was out of sight. 

Temperamentally there is nothing of the Don Quixote 
about me, but although I do not seek adventures, they are 
never long in coining. The very day of our departure, 
ive nearly had a fight with the leaders of a Mongolian 
baravan. Between Lusart and Sining, on one of those 
unspeakable Chinese roads bedded between steep earth 
Walls, twelve to fifteen feet high, that are just wide enough 
to admit the passing of a cart, we ran against a caravan 
of camels. 

k It had been agreed that, by turns, one of the servants 

i ^Lama Yongden, well known to the readers of My Journey to Lhasa 
Md With Mystics and Magicians in Tibet, is a young Tibetan achol^ 
pho has accompanied me on my travels and who has become my adopted 
son. 

f Khang (habitation of a god) is the name given to temples hy 

pibetans. 
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should follow the luggage mules on foot. Thus, only five 
of us — ^including myself-were provided with mounts. In 
order, however, not to subject any of the men to the 
humiliation, to which a Tibetan is particularly sensitive, 
of leaving the monastery on foot while his companions 
were mounted, I had lent Sonam my big black mule. In 
the meantime I travelled in a Chinese carriage, one of 
those old-fashioned springless carts of northern China, 
which for lack of roads, cannot be used beyond Sin-^ 
ing and Kum-Bum, where the great Tibetan solitudes" 
begin. 

It was this vehicle that obstructed the road in face of 
a hundred camels laden with merchandise. Arrested in 
their progress, pushed by those that continued their 
mechanical march at the tail of the procession, the great 
beasts cried out as they josded one another in the narrow 
passage. 

At the moment, I happened to be stretching my 
cramped limbs, by walking on the top of one of the walls 
bordering the road. From this vantage ground the situa- 
tion was clearly visible. For them to pass one another 
was an impossibility, either the camels or the cart would 
have to go back, and it was a case of backing in one direc- 
tion or the other for about a mile. 


Custom requires that before entering a cutting of this*' 
kind, the driver of a beast or cart must call out so as to/ 
warn others -who may be coining in at the opposite end- 
We had not heard me Mongolians’ hail, and as to my 
nen, I think they had likewise omitted to herald their' 
presence. Doubtless, the fault lay with both parties, buti 
n the East it is just this fact that matters the least. What 
nust be safe-guarded before all else is one’s prestige. Let] 
mything happen rather than "lose face” think the^ 
3unese and Tibetans. My boys shared this conviction,! 
ind, lest I should forfeit their esteem, which would be a 


erious matter during a hazardous journey such as ours, 
felt obliged to conform to their opinion.' In the present 
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THE ROAD TO LABRANG TASHIKYIL , 

case, the face ” demanded the retreat of the camels and 
the triumphant advance of my cart. 

“Go back I ” said Yongden to the Mongolian who 
walked at the head of the caravan and too, at the 
moment, was flattened between my horsemen and his 
hustling beasts. 

“Go backl " echoed my servants. 

Two of the other drivers ran up to the ridge that over- 
looked the passage. 

“ Impossible I “ one of them exclaimed, “ we have 
more than a hundred animals and you have only a single 
cart. As to your mules, it is easy for them to turn round.” 

I continued to watch the proceedings from above. 

Obviously, the good man was right. Logic, common- 
sense, judgment were in. accord: it was for our cart to 
back* . . . But there was the “ face ”, and compared with 
it, log^c, commonsense and judgment are paltry con- 
siderations, in that country. Were I to give way, I should 
pay a heavy penalty for my weakness, when, one day, 
red danger dareatened and I should need my men to 
stand firm and put their whole trust in me. But what 
possible connecnon could all this have with the backing 
of a cart in a road cutting? None, but I could not change 
the mentality of my travelling companions, 

"Go back! ” said Yongden in answer to the MongoFs 
objection, 

“Go backl ” re-echoed the others. 

The argument grew heated, insults were exchanged, 
threats, and, adding to the uproar, came the camels’ dis- 
cordant cries. Our frightened mules tried to rear, but on 
being unable to, for lack of space, they turned and bit 
one another. There was a chaotic scene at the bottom 
of the ravine. 

A Mongol lifted his gun. Matters were becoming 
serious. That armed challenge now made it impossible 
for me to give way, even had I wished to. 

“We, too, have our guns,” retorted my men, who 
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were accustomed to live in tbe ckang ihangs^ where skir- 
mishes are frequent, and they unslung their rifles. 

Were they going to kill one another? . . , 

The Mongols probably thought that people with such 
determination must occupy a peculiarly high rung of the 
social ladder, and that to wound or kill one of us would 
bring serious consequences to the murderer. They 
decided to withdraw. 

The camels, which were attached to one another by 
their noses and tails in long strings of eight to ten beasts, 
were, owing to their bulk and slowness, ill-suited for such 
a manoeuvre. While the drivers were busy with them, 

I quiedy slipped from my post of observation, re-entered 
the cart, cause of all the trouble, and, on the passage 
becoming free, travelled with great dignity to the end of 
it. The “ face was saved 

All the same, I was not mandarin enough at heart to 
rejoice at my victory. Catching the attention of the 
camdmen, who were following me with their eyes, I 
signed to them and held up two Chinese dollars, then, 
passing ny hand under the curtains that surrounded my 
carriage, I dropped the two large pieces of money. The 
Mongols understood my gesture; they would pick up the 
money after I had gone by and praise me for my charity, 
My people had not seen anything ... the 
remaned saved ”, 

The very beginning of my journey was spoilt by ifce 
death of two fine young dogs that had been bom 
my house in Kum-Bum. I had taken them with me jpa 
travelling companions and guardians of the camp lit 
night. I 

Soon after leaving Sining, one of them, a Mongolian 
griDEon, suddenly developed disquieting symptoms ok 
rabies. He triea to run away, could no longer swallowl 

* The soJitudes of Northern Tibet inliabited only by herdsmen Uvhig 
under tents. 
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seemed afraid of his food, shook his head, and harked in 
a curious way. 

I wonder whether a novelist has ever tried to describe 
the feelings of a person who is travelling with a mad 
animal I doubt it; such a thing would appear too im- 
probable. In the West, the fate of such a dog is (juickly 
settled. 

But we were in Asia. I was with Buddhists and 
monks, and not one of them would have killed the poor 
beast; and, as to me, I should never have ordered it. 
only thmg to do was to take precautions. 

The litde griffon was pul into a basket, which was 
strapped on to a mule, and we continued our way. 

we reached Lanchow, the dog died after much 
suffering. Then his brother fell ill His death was still 
more heart-rending. For two days he remained crouched 
against me, refusing to leave me. He stood up on his 
hmd legs, with his front paws on my knees, and looked 
intently into my eyes. Sometimes he laid his little black 
nose upon my cheek. 

What was it that he wished to say to me r* ..." I 
must go ” or " I want to stay, keep me 1 ” 

. Did he realize my powerlessness; did he seek help 
elsewhere? He went to the stables, and stopping by each 
of the mules, seemed to implore ih&is aid. The kindly 
beasts, knowing him for a comrade, lowered their heads 
to sniff at him and moved with care, lest they should 
hit the tiny sufferer that staggered feebly, in the straw, 
among their great legs. 

It was the end. f could not keep him, any more than 
I had been able to keep his brother. 

One evening, when the moon was veiled in mist, we 
silently buried him at the foot of a hillock, at the edge of 
a Chinese cemetery. The respect in which such ground 
is held would ensure to the poor little fellow a peaceful 
dissolution, and protect him from the knife of the native 
" furrier ** who sells dog skins. 
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Some may think: What ridiculous sentimentality! 
They were only animals. But this would be a very super- 
ficial view to take. What matter whether^ according to 
our human estimation, the value of a being that dis- 
appears be great or small? The cruel enigma of its 
disappearance still remains. Death had come: it had 
immobilized a joyous activity, extinguished a flame of 
intelligence, transformed into an inert thing— which 
decomposition would soon dissolve — a being tiiat had 
thought, felt, loved. Its terrible mystery forced itself on 
to me and cast a melancholy shadow over my journey, 

I did not linger in Lanchow, as I knew the town well. 
Built on the banks of the Yellow River, the capital of 
K^ansu is the most important city in North-West China. 
To find its equal it would be necessaiy to go to far distant 
rih-wa-fu (Urumchi) in Sinkiang (Chinese Turkestan), 
ind this region of Turkish Moslems is, correctly speak- 
ng, no longer China. Many other Chinese towns ate 
idler in monuments than Lanchow, which is noticeably 
vanting in this respect, but its open aspect, its large and 
dry streets, please tne Westerner, He feels more at home 
here, less in China perhaps, than in Chengtu, the opulent 
apital of Szechwan, or in some of the other dties of the 
Middle RepubHc^’, 

The people of Kansu are also very difEerent from 
hose of the coast or the Southern provinces. They do 
lOt in any way resemble the little nce-eating Chinamen, 
^hom many foreigners take as representing the uniform 
jrpe of China*s inhabitants. The men of Kansu are 
sually tall, well-made, white-skinned rather than yellow, 
nd often handsome. Their chief food consists of bread 
nd a kind of macaroni; rice is only an accessory. In 
lansu, life in general is more free, less limited by rite 
nd custom than in the Central provinces; the influence 
f alien races is clearly visible there. The pure Chinese, 
'ho are well aware of this fact, often snow b certain 
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contempt of their compatriots of the borders, in 
whom they do not recognize their blood, and whom 
they sometimes call "barbarians "—an unjustifiable 
attitude. 

Situated at about i,8oo miles from Pekin, and not 
served by any railway, Lanchow^ easily escapes Central 
Government control. It has probably always been thus, 
and it is doubtful whether the Administrative Board that 
has its seat at present in Nankin will be more successful 
than its predecessors in forcing obedience upon far-ofi 
Kansu. Be that as it may, the notables of Lanchow have 
succeeded more than once in demonstrating their 
independence of the Chinese Government. 

To go to Labrang Tashikyil I had the choice of 
several routes, but as at that time the Mohammedans 
were again occupying public attention to a marked degree, 
I was curious about ihem, and took the route by Hojo, 
the stronghold of Islamism in Kansu. 

In order not to attract too much attention, and also 
to save money, I had decided to travel as modestly as 
possible. To this end I had bought a horse and seven 
mules, intending to hire during the course of the journey 
any other beasts that might be needed to tarry our 
lu;^age. Besides, I had so calculated the weight of this 

S e that, by my servants going on foot, the six mules 
be able to carry it If we were forced by 
circumstances to take with us a greater supply of food 
than usual, we would be able to do so by using for this 
purpose the horse Yongden rode as well as the big 
black mule I had reserved for myself. As we were 
all ^od walkers this prospect did not alarm us very 
mum. 


' A Railway had been planned long before the Great War, but the work 
was stopped near Honan, and had not been resnmed at the time of my 
journey. The portion of the way from the end of the line to Lanchow, 
which had to he done by cart, took usually about ifi days travel over. 
Since then, the railway line has been extended, and from its end, motoi-carp 
reach Lanchow in six days. 
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TIBETAN JOURNEY 

xhow I had occasion to congratulate myself on 
- ^sight. All the muleteers refused to go to Hojo, 
taring to have their beasts stolen or to be themselves 
maltreated by the Mohammedans, The journey there 
was represented as being highly dangerous, and the people 
begged me to take another route. However, I seldom 
allow myself to be dissuaded from doing what 1 
have planned, and at last I found a man wilhng to hire 
me three mules and accompany us as far as the dread 
city. 

The way was not without interest. We ferried across 
the Tao and then entered a region of arid mountains, 
where the reflection from the chSk white soil was almost 
blinding. 

Misfortune still continued to dog our steps. Shortly 
after crossing the river, Yongden was taken ill with a 
violent attack of fever. I gave him quinine, but it had 
little affect. Nevertheless he insisted on our continuing 
the journey, and, although he had passed a bad night, we 
resumed our march early next morning. After valiantly 
fighting a growing wetness until nearly evening, he 
suddenly fainted. Our boys had hardly time to prevent 
him from falling from his horse, and he collapsed at the 
side of the road. 

We were not far from a village, but there was no 
inn. Realising our difficulty, the old ” akon of the 
local mosque offered us hospitality. His tiny dwelling 
consisted of one room, a kitchen, and a stable that gave 
on to a court, bordered on the far side by the wall of 
the little mosque. 

The good man and Ms wife gave up their room to 
the invaEd and retired into the kitchen. Yongden was 
delirious and only half conscious; his mcoherent muttering 
showed that his mind was filled with thoughts about Ms 
own country* 

^ It the Utic that the Mohammedans of Kansu to the one who 
directs the prayers and fuKtls other rcli^ous duties. 
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The one among my servants who acted as cook lit 
a fire in the comer or the yard and prepared supper. 
This was done so as to avoid contaminating our host's 
kitchen, by bringing into it the flesh of an animal that 
had not been killed according to the Mohammedan rite. 
I had already carefully assured them that I had no pork 
among my provisions. When the soup was ready, I too 
sat down in the yard to eat. 

Around me everything was whitewashed: the tiny 
house, the walls of the enclosure, the mosque and its 
minaret. No magical figure, printed on red or yellow 
paper, decorated the dpor; no ancestral altar, no statue of 
a deity was to be seen in the interior. A very different 
atmosphere from that which pervades the Chinese towns 
emanated from all things. The sun was setting. Very 
dignified in his long black robe, our aged host ascended 
the humble minaret and, in an attenuated but firm voice, 
proclaimed the oneness of Allah and convoked the faith- 
ful to prayer. Then, in the clear sky, a thin crescent 
moon rose above a tall cypress and Islam reigned 
supreme. 

The next day Yongden again insisted on our con- 
tinuing our journey. He declared that nothing would 
contribute more effectively to his recovery than to leave 
the district where he had got the fever. There might be 
something in what he said; and, anyway, it was impossible 
for UB CO take unfair advantage of the old couple’s 
hospitality. 

Our way continued through parched country, where 
the inhabitants depend entirely on what water they cpllect 
in dsterns during the rainy season. This dirty stagnant 
liquid, which we were obliged to use for our tea and 
for cooking, was hardly suitable for a feverish patient. 
Nevertheless, Yoiigden’s condition became no worse; he 
recovered as suddenly as he had fallen ill. 

We are already far from Lanchow, and the vague 
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security that is felt in the immediate vicinity of the 
Chinese authorities docs not extend as far as the region 
we are now entering. It has a very bad reputation. We 
had been specially warned against certain gorges as places 
where travellers are often robbed, and sometimes, even, 
honeycombed with sword-thrusts. We are well aware 
that we will often run the risk of such dangers on the 
journey we have undertaken, therefore the news does not 
disturb us. In the present case it is probably only a 
question of three or four thieves who have joined 
together, not of a real band. The route is not used by 
caravans, therefore thoroughbred brigands would find no 
business there. ^ 

All the same, in anticipation of the robbers who may 
fall suddenly upon us, I order my people to put on their 
"war-kit”. For them, this consists in taking off their 
long Mongolian robes, keeping on only their trousers and 
a short vest made of black ticki:^, and in slinging a 
loaded rifle over the shoulder. This costume is very 
similar to the one adopted by many of tbe frontier 
soldiers, and is liable, for this reason, to mislead the 
robbers and inspire them with a certain apprehension. 
They are well aware that if they rob or molest “ braves 
they will be followed and severely punished, whereas in 
attacking civilian travellers they have little to fear. 
Before entering the province of Amdo, I had never 
carried arms wMle travelling, I only departed from my 
customary habit in order to conform to that of the 
country and, above all, to satisfy my men’s pride, who 
would have felt themselves humiliated had they not had 
guns on their backs and swords at their belts. As for 
myself, with or without reason, I believe in my lucky star. 
I cannot imagine any danger that I could not successfully 
circumvent by my wits alone. Up to now this belief has 
been justified. 

As always under such circumstances, I act as scout. 

^ The name that Chinese soldias ^ve to themselves. 
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Getting down from my mule, I hobble slowly forward. 
Upon this occasioa I am dressed in an old Chinese robe, 
and exactly resemble a peasant woman on her way to a 
neighbouring village. Such a one would hardly be likely 
to attract the attention of thieves. 

If I come across anything suspicious I have arranged 
to intone a pious chant. Jn the case of pressing danger, 
I shall blow the whistle that I always carry hanging from 
my neck, for the purpose of calling us together amn 
when we have separated to reconnoitre the route. But 
ail is well In vain I peer down into the ravines and 
aevices that cut the steep sides of the defile, not even the 
shadow of a human being is to be seen. On nearing the 
end of the gorge and finding we have all come happily 
through it, 1 express my satisfaction by a joke that I 
have repeated on many similar occasions. 

“Tongyal, had you prepared the bottle of tea? ” 

Ail three men burst out laughing, the one who has 
been questioned as heartily as his two companions, 
although the joke is at his expense. 

1 am referring to a comic incident that had occurred 
some years before. I was then on my way to the mon- 
astery of Detza, which is situated at about a day’s 
journey from the bank of the Yellow River. The region 
I had to pass through is almost completely uninhabited 
and is the hunting ground of daring Tibetan brigands, 
who are much more formidable man their Chinese 
confreres. 

Two years previously the steward of a lama, who was 
then my neighbour, had been seized by them while 
returning with a big sum of money, which he carried in 
his sad(Se-bags. Not only did the thieves steal the 
money, but also his rich silk robe and all his other clothes. 
When he was quite naked, they tied his hands behind 
his back and, using his long sash as a cord, fastened hinrt 
to a tree. They then left him, taking his horse with 
them. The unfortunate steward passed the long winter’s 
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TIBF/I'AN JOURNEY 

night in this position. By dint of repeated efforts, he 
succeeded in freeing himself at dawn, and, half frozen, 
dragged himself as far as a farm, where he received 
helm 

nut ihere is no need to go so far back for an example. 
Only the week before I reached that place, bandits nad 
riddled with bullets a wretched farmer whom they 
thought had money on him. The man managed to 
escape, owing to the swiftness of his horse, but he 
reached his home only to die there two hours later. 

Events of this kind are not uncommon in those 
regions. If people paid too much attention to them, they 
would never go beyond the limits of their town or village 
and would shut themselves up indoors every evening 
before sunset. 

Now it happened that late in the afternoon we found 
ourselves in a valley which was covered with thickets. 
In order to relax our muscles after a long ride, we had 
dismounted from our beasts and were walking beside 
them. My adoptive son and I had outpaced the rest and, 
on arriving at a clearing, I seated myself on a rock, with 
the intention of making the servants also stop there for 
a few moments^ rest; but, when they reached me, the 
one whom we called Sotar^ said to me in a low voice : 

“ Robbers are watching us, I saw them hiding behind 
the trees.” 

There was nothing astonishing in this. Without 
showing the least haste, I got up to continue my way. 
It was evidently not the moment for a halt. We would 
do better to hasten towards some inhabited spot; at the 
same time it would be prudent not to show fear or even 
to appear to have seen the robbers. 

After having gone a few steps, I too saw three men 
with guns lurking in the bushes. 

1 Solar is a tBndi ■word that meaES something like overseer, surveyor, 
little chief in cliargc of porters etc. . . . The man whom we called by this 
name was a Tibetan who had been with na English officer of the carto* 
graphic service at the Tibetan frontier. He spoke Hindi perfectly. 
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“ Get my revolver from my saddle-bag and bring it to 
me without their seeing you do so/' I said to Tobgyal. 

He was a trapa from Kum-Bum, and an excellent boy, 
but one who was not conspicuous for his bravery. To 
tell the truth he was a bit of a coward. The knowledge 
that armed robbers were close to us disturbed his mind. 
He opened the saddle-bag, took something out and 
brought it cautiously to me; however, when he drew the 
object from under his robe, where he had hidden it on 
his chest, it was found to be not the revolver, but a 
thermos flask full of tea, which I was in the habit of 
carrying with me. 

Regardless of the situation, I burst out laughing at this 
uncxpectetl apparition. 

“ Go,’’ I said to the fool, “ go and bring the biscuit tin 
too, wc will offer them tea.” 

My son and the three servants joined in the laughter. 
The thieves must have wondered what was happening, 
and our mirth may have saved us from being attacked, 
Wc sprang into saddle and rode quickly away. Were the 
wretches without horses or did they not dare to follow 
us? The fact remains wc were not attacked. 

From that day forward, however, poor Tobgyal had 
never ceased to be teased about his mistake by his com- 
panions, and, I must confess, by me too, although this 
was not very charitable on my part. Nevertheless, he 
ended by becoming accustomed to it and laughed with 
the others. 

That night our resting place was an Isolated farmstead, 
which stood in the midst of a magnificent chaos of fallen 
rocks, overlooked by high red mountains. The moon 
soon came to light up this fantastic scene, but her 
rays were too feeble to reveal the whole of the plain 
or valley that stretched in front of us, and the mass 
of gigantic boulders mysteriously lost itself in a blue 
mist. 

As soon as I had finished niy meal, I wanted to go out, 
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When my hosts saw that 1 intended to leave the house, 
they earnestly begged me not to. They Leaied, they said, 
rhat I mighr meet evilly disposed wandcicis: human 
beings or beasts ol picy, which haunL('il the tegion. A 
young Chinese girl was particulaily vehement in her 
efforts at dissuading me. 1 was touched by her solicitude, 
but all the same 1 went out. Perhaps, absoibcd in my 
thoughts, I went farther than I meant to, and, also, 1 
probably remained a long time seated ou a stone between 
two big rocks, which lormed a sort of scntiy box and 
sheltered me from the wind. It would have been difficult 
lor me to say how long I had been out when 1 heard foot- 
steps approaching. They certainly were not those of an 
animal; the regular tread could only be that of a human 
being, and as the walker was coming fiom the opposite 
diiectiou to the farm, it could not be anyone sent by the 
farmers to look for me. 1 drew back as far as possible 
between the two rocks. It was unlikely that anyone could 
see me in my hiding place. Tn fact, a man did pass quite 
close to me without stopping, walking straight on in front 
of him, unhesitatingly, as does a person who is peifcctly 
acquainted with his destination. 

It could not be one of the people belonging to the farm, 
for had I not been told and retold, as argnmem against 
my taking a nocturnal stioll, that everyone was indoors at 
that hour and dared not venture out again. Yet in the 
direction in which the man was going, there was only the 
farm and, beyond it, the rocky gorge of ill-repute that we 
had just passed through. Whoever he might be, it was 
useless to let myself be seen by him. I therefore waited 
some time before leaving my refuge, which had now lost 
all its chatm for me. My thoughts had been interrupted, 
1 began to feel cold, and the moon's vapid descent towards 
the summits, behind which she would soon disappear, 
made me feel that I might not be able to find my way 
back in the sudden darkness. However I reached the 
farm without difficulty, but just as 1 was about to turn 
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the comer ol ilic building, I heard someone whispering. 
What did it inc.m? . . . 

WhiJsi I rcinaiued underided, hcsitaiing to go Eoiwardj 
one of the two watch-dogs, which had been tied up_ in 
order to tdlow me to re-enter the house without being 
attacked by Lhein, scented me and began to bark, echoed 
l)y his companion. At the sound, a man fled precipitately. 
Was he a 1 hie(‘? f ran cpiickly to the door. 

At the open door T found the young Chinese girl who 
imd so panic uLu'ly ingcd me not to go oiu. She had not 
had tune to gcj back into the house. The mystery was 
solu'd. uandeiv‘1 w'as her Jo\cr, who was doubtless 
well known to the dogs, for they did not baik at him. 
Jnliene e::hil)ited aslonhhiiig composuic, declaring that 
she liad been so anxious, so tciy anxious, at knowing me 
10 lie out alone in the night, that she had been unable to 
sleep and had come dov\n to await my return. 

'Mt is [who am returning,” I called in a loud voice to 
the masters of the house, whom the barking might have 
awakened. And, in order to divert their attention and 
to help the young girl to regain her couch in safety, I 
noisily bolted the door and quickly carried away the lamp 
that had been left burning for me. But the little sweet- 
heart had already disap[)carcd, more swiftly, more silently, 
than do the “ spirits ” that are spoken of in her country’s 
talcs. 

On leaving that arid region, Hojo suddenly appeared 
to us ufi we gained the summit of a pass. The town, 
surrounded l)y walls, lises in a vast green plain, across 
which flow's a sparkling riven This oasis in the middle 
of a parched (oiintrv forms a surprising and charm- 
ing contrast, and it can be easily understood why the 
Moliaininedans ol Kansu are so attached to this cool 
citadel: eaiiltly leplica of tlie flower gardens in Allali’s 
par.idise. 

h)y stay iti Jlojo wms lar from agtccable. I was taken 
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ill with fever, just as my son had been, some days before. 
One of the mules began to swell and nearly died. Snow 
fell, and the North wind blew, icily. We were stranded 
for many days in an inn, waiting for the beast to 
recover. 
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THE PEOPLE OF THE SOLITUDES 

O UR route takes us along narrow valleys where wind 
emerald rivers. At a period, not long distant, the 
country must have been covered with forests, but the 
natives have ruthlessly cut down the trees. Many of 
the mountains are entirely stripped, and landslides occur 
that threaten to obstruct the valleys, while torrents, 
bounding down among the enormous boulders, wear away 
the arid mountain slopes and hasten the devastation. 

Since the timber cannot be floated down these shallow 
livers it is the demand for charcoal that has caused 
the wholesale felling of the trees. From the giant firs, the 
woodcutters unskilfully produce an inferior charcoal, the 
greater part of which crumbles to powder and remains on 
the ground. They deliver what is transportable to 
Chinese intermediaries, or, less often, they themselves take 
it by mule to the tosvns, where it finds a ready market. 

From Hojo, by going further into the mountains, we 
regained the wild country of Amdo.^ Amdo is character- 
istically Tibetan, although it does not form part of the 
tcrricory subject to the rule of the Dalai Lama. The 
Chinese authorities exercise a vague control over it and 
jtnpose a few taxes, but only in exceptional cases do they 
interfere in its home affairs. At ordinary times the 
population is governed by local chiefs, who are not associ- 
ated one with the other. 

The Tibetans of Amdo consist of herdsmen (dokpasy 

*The prijvime wc had left on quitting Kum-Biun. 

* Wiitwn hbrni^pa: "people of tlic solitudes 
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who live in tents at the north-east border of the great 
grassy deserts (the chang thangs)^ and of yudogs,^ that is 
to say, village-herdsmen. The latter live in hamlets and 
cultivate the soil during part of the year, but when 
summer comes, they entrust the care of their rustic dwell- 
ings and the duties of harvesting the crops to a few among 
them— often the women — , and the majority of the 
population go away with the herds to the high grazing- 
lands. 

As we go forward, our nightly lodgings become more 
and more wretched. We hesitate, however, to camp out, 
as much on account of our animals, which, in this season, 
require to pass the night in a stable, as on account of 
possible robbers. If it is to be believed what well- 
informed people say: In every peasant of this country 
is hidden a thief, who is ever on the watch. 

Still, these rascals are not wanting in prudence. To 
rob the guest who sleeps in their house seems to them a 
dangerous proceeding, 

The despoiled traveller, particularly if he be a man of 
some importance, may complain to the local chiefs, or, 
even, to the Chinese authorities — if he disregards the 
costs of justice. Sometimes, soldiers passing through the 
country will act for him as judges and carriers out of the 
sentence, and the peasant will feel the heavy burden of 
this intervention, which is anything but gratuitously 
given. A pound of sugar stolen from a traveller may 
cost him a horse. 

In camping in the open you lose the benefit of the 
salutary fear mat this minimum of justice inspires. For 
against whom is the complaint to be brought, if, during 
the night, one or two mules have disappeared? The 
natives will swear that they have seen nothing, heard 
nothing, that the thief is certainly not one of them, that 
no one nas left the village. How can a stranger prove that 

* Written yul hbrofr (de yui= country and by extension villaire, and 
solitude). s ^ 
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they lie? He is at liberty to storm and rage as he pleases; 
his property is being driven far away over the mountain 
and he will never see it again. 

To administer justice oneself, outside of established 
customs, is not permitted by the Tibetans. Extortions of 
every kind are permissible in this blest country, above all 
in the border regions, but there is the “way'* to be 
observed. To go wide of accepted tradition in this matter 
Is to make troiilile, in the course of which guns have 
their say and the imprudent navellcr may perhaps be 
lemovcd. 

In spite of this I have often disregarded the wise pre- 
cautions that I have been recommended to take and that 
current facts ha\e fully justified. I owe it to my Tibetan 
and Chinese friends to say that nothing really unpleasant 
has ever resulted fram my imprudence. There is little to 
mention on this subject, but the stealing of a Chinese robe 
from Yongden. It was taken in broad daylight from his 
room in an inn, while he was having tea with me in the 
adjoining room. 

In the region through which we are now passing, each 
village consists of a few houses only : ten at most, more 
often just four or five. Naturally there are no inns; a 
fact that is common to nearly every part of Tibet except 
Lhasa, Shigatse, Chiamdo, and a few other important 
towns. Each evening, it is necessary to go a-begging for 
permission to pass the night under a peasant's roof. Such 
hoapilality is not gratuitous, but there is no fixed charge. 
On leaving their hosts, travellers give them a certain sum 
of money or some useful provisions — tea or salt. . . . From 
them they also buy straw, fodder for their beasts, 
atid someiimcs supplies of butter, t^ampa,^ or meat. In 
this way, a farmer always finds some profit in giving 
shelter. 

Nevertheless, it occasionally happens that lodging is 
refused you, either because you inspire distrust or for 

» Flour made fiom roasted baricv It is the Tibetan’s principal food. 
ei 
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Other reasons.^ Since [ have sltown up the villagers’ 
tendency to rob the passer-by, I must in fairness say that 
some travellers prove themselves scarcely more honest in 
their deaUngs than do their hosts. For them, it can only 
be a question of petty larceny, but even this is a serious 
loss for the poor country people. Sometimes ihc visitors 
will appropriate a few large balls of spun wool that is 
ready for weaving, sometimes a big piece of dried meat. 
They likewise gladly increase their stock of butter and 
tsampa at their hosts* expense, and the more daring 
among them take away a pair of boots, a blanket, or a 
^ dress. 

The theft is usually artfully carried out, during the 
night, and as travellers are in the habit of leaving before 
sunrise, those who have sheltered them arc often still 
asleep. Jn this way it is easy for the departing guests to 
hide their ill-gotten goods in their luggage. 

A young tramp, whom I picked up on the road and 
whom I fed in exchange for various small services, stole 
a sheepskin robe in this manner from a farm in which we 
had passed the night. I only saw the stolen object a week 
after the theft had been committed, when the rogue put 
it on. As we had travelled a considerable distance since 
leaving the farm, I could not retrace my steps just for the 
purpose of restoring the robe, which was moreover fairly 
worn and dirty- It would have been of no avail to 
abandon the culprit and order him to go back, he would 
not have obeyed me. 

“They are rich people,** he said in answer to my 
reproaches. “They have a comfortable home. In the 
corner where I found this robe, there were five or six others 
in a heap, covered with dust, unwearable. I am going far, 
I often sleep outdoors, my clothes are in rags. ... I suffer 
from cold . . .** 

^The fear that a demon may have during the jouincy become attached 
to the travellei and that it may enter with him into the house is one of 
these reasons. For further particulars see Chap. IV oE present book and 
also My Journey to Lhaw. 
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These arguments appeai*ed coiiviuciag to him and 
fully to justiiy his act. It would have been quite useless 
for me to have sought to persuade him that according to 
a ccitain moral code he should have continued to suaer. 

This daily search at sunset for lodgings at times leads 
to strange adventures, in strange places, and among no less 
strange people. 

One evening, we have a mean little house pointed out 
to ns as a place where perhaps we could pass the night. 
Its proprietors are Chinese. A little old man receives us. 
I fe refuses, even for good payment, to give me the fairly 
clean room that he hiinselL occupies, and insists on assign- 
ing to me as night quavlcrs a kind of alcove in the room 
where all the women and children sleep. The thought 
of such promiscuity appals me. Notwithstanding our 
fatigue, we retrace our steps to another hamlet and ask 
a Mohammedan for shelter. 

We arc given a kindly welcome. The master of the 
house offers me his room and immediately carries away 
his blankets, with the intention of passing the night else- 
where. My son will sleep on the floor in a corner of my 
room, and the servants will be put up by a neighbour. It 
is seldom that we separate in this way. Prudence forbids 
it; but in the region we are crossing, it is usually possible 
to trust the Mohammedans, if not always in regard to 
business matters, at least in that which concerns personal 
safety. 

My host’s house suggests easy circumstances. The 
room I occupy contains several fine chests, and its walls 
arc ornamented with primitive prints on ycUow paper, 
such as arc to be scon in any Chinese room; but insteacl 
of Taoist dcirlcvS seated on clouds, the artist has sketched 
quaint \icws of Mecca and amusing crowds of faithful 
bowed in prayer. 

^ When night ariivcs my host comes in to light a little 
Tibetan lamp and some incense sticks before the image 
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of the Kaaba, which stands at the head of my bed, and I 
go to sleep thinking of distant Arabia. 

The next day I learn that if I had accepted the old 
Chinaman's hospitality, I should have slept in a little 
recess where a leper had lain for a long time and on the 
very kang upon which he had died four days before. 
Perhaps no ill would have come to me had I done so; aU 
the same, I congratulate myself on having found another 
lodging. I am certam, however, that the man who offered 
me this infected alcove harboured no evil thought. His 
people will certainly have slept there. The fear of con- 
tagion is litde felt among the natives. 

It is necessary for me to explain the word hang, which 
I have just used. Both the Chinese of Kansu and the 
Tibetans of tbe frontier who live in the Chinese fashion, 
do not use beds. In the rooms they build stone and earth 
platforms of varying dimensions: some not more than 
four feet wide and eight feet long, while others may be ' 
ten feet by fourteen or even larger. The underneath of 
the platform forms an oven, in which a fire is lighted 
during the winter; thus the top of the kang becomes a 
kind of stove for heating the room. However, this is only 
its secondary use. The platform serves principally for 
bed at night and, durmg the day, as the place wnei*e you 
sit in the warm, cross-legged, tailor fashion, to eat, read, 
write, or talk with visitors. 

For my part, I hardly know of a more .disagreeable 
sensation than that of lying stretched on this surface, 
which sometimes becomes heated to the point of scorch- 
ing or even burning holes in the blankets that you have 
placed there as bedmng and as a protection against bums. 
With an outside temperature of 25° Centigrade below 
zero, with the wind whistling through the badly jointed 
doors and the always more or less perforated paper of the 
paneless windows, you feel frozen in that part of you 
wliich is turned away from the kang and roasted in that 
which is touching it. You pass your nights in turning 
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from side to aide, cooking yourself first on the one side 
and then on the other, as it is related that St. Laurence 
did on the Roman torturers’ grid. So it happens that 
young children, left asleep on these overheated platforms, 
arc sometimes cooked alive. A number of babies perish 
in this way each year, to the despair of their parents, but 
their experience is of little avail to other mothers, and 
besides there is no other way of preserving the children 
from the cold. 

A well-made kmi^ has two openings, both on the out- 
side of the house. Through the one, the fuel is intro- 
duced : generally a very dry mixture of straw and cattle 
dung; through the other, the smoke escapes. This kind of 
oven is hermetically closed on tlie room side, so that 
neither smoke nor fumes can penetrate into the apartment. 
However, one comes across few Amigs as well built as this. 
Most of them show cracks on the room side. Some, too, 
have only one opening, so that there is no possibility of 
producing the necessary draught. Others again can be 
fed only through a doorless hole that gives into the room, 
filling it with evil smelling fumes. 

I have also seen some kangs that had only unjointed 
planks for covering over the ash-packed fire. In places, 
near collieries, the natives even bum coal in these contrap- 
tions, and it was on one of these, in a farm where I had 
gone to visit a sick woman, that my son and I very nearly 
died of asphyxia. This also happened in Amdo, but 
many months before I undertook idie journey that I am 
recounting here, and in another part of the country. 

The parents of the invalid had begged me to remain 
until the next day in order that I might see the effect of 
the medicines T had administered. For this reason and 
also because the roads were anything but safe after dark, 
I had consented to spend the night at the farm. 

My hosts had given me ihc best room in the house, 
and, as is the custom of the country, I was expected to 
share it with my son. We were provided with an 
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excellent meal, which was served on low tables on the top 
of the fomg. Then, on being left alone, it was not long 
before wo went to sleep, fully dressed — as is also the 
custom of the country — , lying on cushions that had been 
arranged on the warm kang. 

In the middle of the ni^t I awoke with a heavy head 
and a body quite incapable of movement. However, I 
had sense enough left to realize what was the matter, and 
I made a violent efEort to call Yongden. It was very diffi- 
cult to make him hear; he was already semi-conscious. 

Quick, quick! ” I cried. “ Get up and carry me out 
of here. We are going to die.” 

In a few minutes he managed to move and to drag 
tumself in my direction. The hang was large; the lama 
had been lying near the wall, whereas I was at the opposite 
end, near the window. The shutters were closed. The 
room was almost in total darkness. In crawhng across 
the space that separated us, Yongden overturned the 
tables on which still lay the remains of our supper, then 
feeling my head under his hand, he gripped it tight — and 
pulled. He hardly knew what he was doing. In. his 
torpor, he had only understood that he must get me out 
of the room. Dragged by him, my body reached the edge 
of the platform and fell heavily to the floor. Yongden, 
who had managed to slip down from the kangt and was 
now in a more or less upright position, did not let go of 
me, but tightened his grip. I felt his fingers bury them- 
selves in my eyes, in my throat, and he never ceased to 
pull and pull. . . . 

Somehow he succeeded in opening the door giving on 
to the yard; but, there, his strength gave way; just as we 
passed through it, he collapsed. It was the a5th of 
December, a perfect moonlight night, and terribly cold. 
After having been nearly asphyxiated, we then ran the 
risk of being frozen. Fortunately, someone had heard 
the noise we had made in overturning the tables laden 
with crockery and in opening the door. Help came. I 
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remember how, when we had regained consciousness, we 
\\ere oifered by way o{ remedy, a decoction oO coal in 
water. We energetically refused to take it 

The Chinese, as well as the Japanese, appear to be very 
little adected by the fumes of carbonic acid gas; all the 
same, from time to time, one hears of deaths that have 
been caused by kangs or braziers. A Tibetan lama and 
two men of liis suite died at Kuni-Bum in this way, while 
oil a visit to the monastery. It is astonishing that a 
])coplc who are so perfectly civilized in a number of other 
plants do not make use of chimneys. 

On pcTjeirafing fauherinio Aiado wc rarely meet any 
Chinese; occasionally one or two merchants on the road, 
or one who is established at the head of an isolated branch 
ftf his hrm. Apart from these few exceptions, the rest of 
the population is Tibetan. 

The Tibetans of Amdo are quite different from those 
of the central provinces round Lhasa and Shiga tse. Tliese 
last hold their countrymen of this distant North in con- 
tempt and scornfully speak of them as thapas,^ that is, 
“people of the extremities people of the frontiers; a 
term that, in Tibetan, has the sense of uncivilized. 

Indeed, when you look closely at a native of Amdo, 
whose only covering is a dirty sheepskin robe, he has the 
appearance of a barbarian. Still, if he is looked at from 
the distance, his aspect changes. The grease that spreads 
over the skin of this one garment — worn with the wool on 
the inside — gives it a surface that exactly resembles olive 
or dark green velvet. Then, when a sword in a silver 
and coral ornamented scabbard is passed through his belt, 
a gun is slung over his shoulder, and he seared tall and 
impressive on his Inn’sc, this rustic becomes transformed 
into a stately knight. 

The effecr on the women is even more surprising. On 
their very long, almost trailing robes, which are as 

* Written mthiihjifj 
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“ patinated ” as the men’s, the coquettes sew for orna- 
mentation some bands of highly coloured coil on material: 
red, green and crude blue; and from their belts, which are 
often in chased silver or at least decorated with silver 
ornaments, they hang scarves in the same vivid colouring. 
Indoors as well as outdoors, they all wear picturesque 
hats: some pointed like those of our pierrots, others 
round, made of fox skin or of felt edged with white 
astrakhan. 

Dressed in this way in the fields, they look like so 
many mediaeval ladies incongruously harnessed to primi- 
tive ploughs, or hoeing the ground in preparation for 
the next sowing. Such a picture recalls the old chivalric 
romances in which wicked magicians imprison poor en- 
chanted princesses. Under the spell of remembrance, 
one scans the horizon for the pmadin on his way to 
deliver them. But he never appears. Even of ordinary 
men there are few in that landscape; just one or two at 
work, here and there. It is not that laziness keeps them 
at home. No, indeed! They belong to a valiant race, 
and prove it by choosing, for their part, a work that they 
deem more virile than that of farming. In plain language, 
the proud husbands of the ladies in fur hats and silver 
belts scour the country in quest of travellers to rob. Thus, 
while the husband undertakes to increase the common 
budget with booty, the wife farms the family’s land. A 
fair division of labour ” I 

It was not far from Sasoma. The tired mules had 
walked slowly all day, and when evening came there was 
still no sign of a village. At last, in the distance, we 
descried an isolated farm, and, turning towards it, went 
to ask for a night’s shelter. 

Our arrival was heralded by the ferocious barking of 
five dogs, three on the chain and two free, which were 
with difficulty restrained by the farm women who ran out 
on hearing them. 
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The three women, one old and two young, afipeared 
to be the sole occupants of the house. They received us 
coldly. Wc felt that they would willingly have closed 
their doors to us, but our monastic robes prevented them 
from doing so. There arc few Tibetans who would dare 
to refuse hospitality to a lama of high rank, and Yongden 
had not failed to announce me as a Kliadoma^ from the 
Koko Nor. 

The Khadomas are feminine genii, who, according to 
the Tibetans, incarnate sometimes in our world. Some 
Tibetan nuns of distinctive personality, or those who 
occupy important positions as monastic dignitaries, are 
held to be incarnated Khadomas. For a few years, 
rumours, at first vague, then becoming more consistent, 
and finally confirmed by several lamas, had ascribed to 
me ihis flattering origin. I did not object. The position 
it gave me had many advantages : it drew towards me the 
respect and sympathy of the natives, facilitated my in- 
vestigations, and, withal, was in no way disagreeable. 
Moreover, if nothing absolutely proved that I was a 
Khadoma, nothing, on the other hand, definitely proved 
that I was not. To slight those who had acknowledged 
me as such would have been ingratitude. I therefore 
remained a Khadoma, and now I am not at all sure that 
I am not one. 

The women showed us into a large room, which was 
used by th^ owners of the house as kitchen and bedroom 
in one. Our guides hardly spoke and, contrary to habit, 
they asked us no questions concerning the object of our 
journey. They silently arranged some cushions near the 
hearth for me to sit on and then placed a low table in 
front of me. 

IVIy servants unpacked the provisions and I began 
supper. 

The absence of men about the place puzzled me, 

^Wiittfn mfitth hii^roma, literally; “one who goes m the sky", "fi 
walker in the sky oi in the spate 
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and, knowing what was said about the customs of 
the country, 1 casually asked, while still continuing to 
eat: 

“Are you not married? Wlierc then are your 
husbands? ” 

“Mine is dead,” gravely answered the old woman. 
“ These two women here are the wives of my sons.” 

“Are they not at home? ” ^ insisted. 

“ My husband has gone away ' to trade said one of 
the two women. Then, pointing to her sister-in-law, she 
added : ** Hers has gone to sec a relation who has had an 
accident.” 

I was sufficiently acquainted with the phraseology of 
the country to understand. The euphemistic expression 
“ gone to trade ” or the more picturesque one of other 
regions “ gone to pick medicinal herbs on the mountains ” 
signifies to join a party of brigands. 

Did the women think I would not understand them, 
or rather, did they believe that they could not hide any- 
thing from a Khadoma and that, in questioning them, I 
was only testing their truthfulness, having in reality fid! 
knowledge of that of which I pretended to be ignorant. 
The latter hypothesis is more in keeping with the Tibetan 
mentality. 

I did not question them further, but absorbed myself 
in the recitation of the evening office, as is the habit of 
distinguished lamas. Withdrawn into a corner of the 
room the women kept a pious silence. All of a sudden the 
sound of a horse’s quick trot came from outside, and the 
dogs began to bark, but this time, joyously, as if welcom- 
ing the master’s return. 

As is usual, one of the women rushed to hold the 
horse’s bridle and to lead it to the stables. No sooner had 



Mutely the old woman nodded in my direction. The 
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man turned towards me, looked for a moment at my 
lamaic robes, then coining to me said : ^ 

" My maternal uncle (ajan) has just died. His friends 
have sent for his lania^ to do the powa.^ But if you have 
the power of celebrating this rite, will you not do it also, 
so that my uncle may have a happy rebirth in the Paradise 
of the Great Beatitude.” 

Since your uncle's body is not here, it is necessary, 
for the powa to be elective, that the rite should be per- 
formed over an object he habitually carried on him : one 
of his robes, or something else,” I answered. 

Such, indeed, is the rale. By bringing this fact to my 
host’s notice, 1 hoped to be dispensed from having to recite 
the office for the dead, a duty that no lama who has 
received the required initiation can refuse; for charity 
demands that he should lend his aid to the deceased’s 
spirit. 

“He was my brother, Jetsun Kushog,”* the old 
woman said in her turn. “ If you can, help him.” 

Tears fell down her wrinkled cheeks. 

“I have the sword he always carried at his belt,” 
quietly continued the young master of the house. “ My 
uncle had it on him when he was wounded. His son is 
dead; it is I who inherit his weapons.” 

He went out and returned a moment later carrying 
a gun and a sword that was sheathed in a scabbard oma- 


* By using the expression his lama, the man referred cither to the 
dccejised's spiritual aa\iser or to the head of the monastery to which 
the deceaiiedf was in some way attachetl— as benefactor or otherwise. This 
lama, alone, is fully quaUhed to ccIebraLe the religious rites for the benefit 
of the dead person and to guide his s[3irii in the Beyond. Nevertheless, 
great lamas or anchorite lamas can siipji lenient or help bis efforts by their 
BU{>ori<ir powers. 

A tire that consists of making the spirit escape from the body .and in 
guiding it away from the fianh (ivhcre it wanders afier the dcatii of the 
body), into u happy clivLlliug place. For explanatione, on the subject of 
powa (written phovva) and the hardo sec those given in iVith MysHcs 
and A/«g/cwris i« Tibet, or in the Tibetan Book of the Dead by Evan- 
Weotz. 

“Very polite mode of address when speaking to a nun of high rank. 
Less respectfully the mms arc called ane or jomo. 
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mcnted with silver and coral He placed the latter on 
the low table before me. 

I felt that in spite of their apparent calm my hosts 
were deeply distressed and, above all, anxious to ensure 
the happiness of their relation in another world. The 
best thing was to give them the consolation for which 
they begged. 

Veiy well,” I said, putting nw hand on the deceased 
bandit^s weapon, “ this will do. Leave me.” 

The young man went away, and the women at once 
joined him outside. The confused sounds of an animated 
conversation reached me. Some words, more loudly and 
more insistently uttered than the rest, became audible. 

. . . “He said you were to join them at once. . . 

“ . . , Your brother left yesterday. . . Then my host 

re-’Cntered the room, approached me, and prostrating hiai- 
self, said: 

“ I must leave again at once. Give me your blessing, 
Jetsun Kushog, and a sungdu^ to protect me.” 

No explanation was necessary. I understood that the 
man was going to join his brother and that an expedition 
was in preparation, during which he would run the risk 
of meeting the same fate as the uncle whose spirit he 
asked me to send to the Paradise of the Great Beatitude. 

To attempt to argue with him, to keep him lack, 
would have been useless. Such an idea did not occur 
either to his mother or to Iris wife; he was merely obeying 
a time-honoured custom, which appeared to them as 
ineluctable and natural as the course of the stars. 

I tore a strip off the end of a silk scarf, and while 
knotting it, silently gave out the wish that the man would 
escape danger, cause none to anyone, and might acquire 
more enlightened views than those that were dictating 

^ A thill ribhon that U tom from a piece oE material, iisualiy silk, in 
the middle o£ which a lama makes a knot. To this knot the lama com' 
municates protective virtues by reciting certain mystic words, mentally 
forming a strong wish for the well being of the one who will wear the 
ribbon, and, finmly, blowing on it. 
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his present conduct. After which, having blown ritual- 
isticaliy upon the knot, 1 handed it to my host, who tied 
it round his neck. 

He thanked me. Then prompted, perhaps, by an 
unconscious desire to justify himself before me, or im- 
pressed in spite of himself by the recent death of his 
uncle, he spontaneously added.: 

Jcisun Kushog, 1 have always been charitable to the 
poor, and in my house monks and pilgrims are always 
well received, J have only killed one man, and I did it 
in fair fight. Look, it was very nearly I who was the 
victim/' As he spoke he let fall his fur robe and on his 
chest I saw the scar ol a large wound. 

While the young women prepared provisions for the 
road, he drank the bowl of spirits that his mother handed 
him and ate a few mouthfuls of dried meat and a ball of 
tsampa, then went out into the night. The sound of his 
horse's hoofs died away in the distance, and, again, there 
was silence. 

Seated together, in the corner of the room, the women 
told their beads, reciting “mani".^ Their faces reflected 
a calm melancholy, a kind of serene passivity that 
accepted, without despair, without revolt, an inevitable 
destiny. They reminded me of fishermen's wives, during 
a stdfm, when their husbands are at sea. 

With the jagpa^s^ sword lying in front of me, I 
began the office for the dead man and, following the 
sacred rite, called to the spirit of the deceased, adjuring 
it to let itself be guided to the blissful abode. Did he 
hear me, this hardened brigand who had fallen in 
the field where mighty-hearted braves ” face one 
another? 

In their dark corner, the women continued their 
weary and motiotomius drone : 

Aum mani padme hum! 

» Current expression for tbo sacred formula "Aum mani padme hum! ” 
» Highwayman, one of a gang of brigands. 
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The next morning 1 asked permission to remain at 
the fann until the following day, so that my animals 
might have a twenty-four hours rest. Apart from this 
reason, I was especially eager to take advantage of the 
occasion that presented itself to question my hostesses 
about the local customs regarding brigandage. ^Because 
I had officiated for the post mortem welfare of their 
relation and also because it was known that I was aware 
of the kind of “ trade ” practised by the master of the 
house, I had every reason to hope they would answer me 
with frankness. I was not wrong in my supposition; the 
women told me all there was to know on the subject. 
Of what they said, one curious thing was worth re- 
membering. In the rc]^on there existed a sort of secret 
" compulsory service which obliged all fit men to take 
part in the “trading” expeditions that were decided 
upon by a council of chiefs; these chiefs also presided 
over the distribution of the conquered booty. 

This “ service ” explained the meaning of the phrases 
I had overheard the night before : “ He said you were 
to join them at once. . . “ Your brother left yester- 
day ” 
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PRIMITIVE COMMUNISM IN TIBET 

D uring the course of my travels I have found the 
*‘nading” customs of Amdo in the country of the 
Ngologs, in that of the Popas, and in the mountains that 
surround the valley of the Upper Salwen. But up to that 
moment, the various practices of a “ Socialistic nature 
that I had noticed in the different Tibetan communities 
had been directed towards more pacific ends. It goes 
without saying that these good people were totally 
^orant of what is meant by socialism in the West. 
Their decidedly odd social systems were simply the out- 
come of their own ideas concerning the obligation incum- 
bent upon everyone to co-operate in certain works and the 
general application of the principle of equality. 

Of the amusing recollections I have on the subject, the 
most striking are those that are connected with a village 
in the Himalayas, at an altitude of about 8,000 feet, not 
far from Kainpa Dzong, a litde fortress on the southern 
border of Tibet. The village is called Lachen. Although 
it lies a few miles outside the official boundary of Tibet, 
its inhabitants are all Tibetans, probably descendants of 
herdsmen who have emigrated from Ha. Ha is a region 
that now forms part of the Tibetan state that is called 
Bhutan, on the maps, and Dugyul— land of the thunder- 
bolt — , by the natives. 

At Lachcii, about eighty families are serving their 
apprenticeship as agriculturists, by cultivating barley and 
potatoes. All the same, they have not entirely given up 
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the pastoral habits o£ their ancestors. In summer they 
leave their cottages to go camping on the adjacent high 
table-lands/ to pasture their herds of yalcs there. Then, 
towards the end of September, when the snow becomes 
too deep, some of them take their animals to the other 
side of the frontier, into Tibet, where the climate, thou^ 
very cold, is drier and the grass-lands generally free from 
snow. The other Lachenpas return to their village and 
remain there until the next year. 

I lived for a long time in that remote region, either 
in the monastery that overlooks the village or in the 
neighbourhood.'* It was in this way that I came to witness 
the workmgs of the most absurd caricature of a socisjist 
government imagmable. 

The chiefs of the commune, three in number, were 
elected for a year, and together with this triumvirate " 
operated a council of about ten members. Chiefs as well 
as councillors regulated current affairs and acted as judges. 
When a more important decision had to be anived at, all 
the men in the village were convoked to discuss the matter 
and a vote was taken at the end of the debate. 

In principle, each villager liad to contribute to the ex- 
pense and work of all that concerned public interest and 
to share m any profits that might fall to the community, 
This constitution in itself was wholly praiseworthy. How- 
ever, the value of even the best of programmes lies in the 
way it is understood and applied, and it was precisely in 
this that the droll interpretation conceived in the minds 
of the Lachenpas intervened. 

It has been said that the three chiefs had to be elected, 
and in truth they were, but it must not be thought that 
all the villagers were eligible. According to a taat agree- 
ment, the triumvirate had to be chosen from among the 
rich ”, and this custom was supported by the poor ” 
with even greater determination than by their more for- 

1 Ac an altitude of about ia,ooo feel. 

^ See the account of my stay in With Mystics and Magicians in TihtU 
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tunatc fellow-dtizcns. Whoever “ they (kdarecl, ” would 
think of obeying a man who possessed neither rattle nor 
property. A piukpo,^ a man of substance, alone can 
inspire respect,” 

Therefore, chiefs and councillors invariably belonged 
to the more or less ragged plutocracy of the hamlet. In 
their mode of meting out justice they strictly conformed 
to ihe melhods prevailing in Tibet, and, it must be said, 
in many other Eastern countries. 

Both plaintiffs and defendants prefaced their appear- 
ance in court with presents. They repeated these tangible 
proofs of their respect when they came in person before 
the arbiters nf their dispute. Upon the worth of the 
gifts depended the opinion of the good judges, therefore 
the most important question for a pleader was to know 
exactly what his adversaiy was going to offer, so as to be 
able to surpass it in munificence. In this way all need 
for tedious and useless oratorical efforts during the 
proceedings was avoided. 

In Lachen, as elsewhere in Tibet, everything was 
settled by the imposition of fines: theft, assault, even 
manslaughter and murder. 

The magistrates began by appropriating to them- 
selves a portion of the fine paid by the guilty party. 
With the remainder they offered a banquet to all the 
men of the viliage—triumvirs and councillors assisting of 
course. 

To eat was the predominant thought of everyone. 
As soon as profit of any kind accrued to the community, 
it was converted into rood. This the men ate seated in 
a circle in the rustic village forum : a bare piece of ground 
that was reserved lor public meetings, and to where, on 
such days, they brought the municipal cauldrons. These 
cauldrons were looked upon as common property, but 
alasl their contents were far from being so. When 


* Written Tihefans from Lbasii pronuimee. cAug^n, 
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pontons o[ a yay or a few sheep were boiled in them, 
the choice pieces, the juicy parts of the meat, went to 
the rnagisteiial oflicials, who sal on carpets at one end 
of the assembly, while the “ poor had to content them- 
selves with gnawing a few bones. 

If the sum to be spent was a small one, the community 
was invited to a “tea**. At this, also, the officials and 
other were served first and received all the butter 
that floated on the beverage,® while their possessionlcss 
fellow-citizens took their share of the common benefit in 
the form of some bowls of thin, blackish water. 

One day, a prince of Sikkim had conceived the idea 
of founding a school in Lachen in order to raise the 
intellectual level of its inhabitants. A laudable enter- 
prise, but less happy had been the choice of schoolmaster. 
He was a Tibetan, an inveterate drunkard, who, having 
killed a man in a brawl, had passed over the frontier to 
esc^e the consequences of his act. 

WUi the triumvirate lay the right to designate the 
boys who were to be admitted to the benefit of school 
attendance. It would be a mistake to imagine that this 
privilege was a source of competition. Quite the reverse. 
If, with the customary presents, parents went to beg for the 
goodwill of the chiefs, it was with the sole intention of 
getting their sons exempted from the obligation of hav- 
ing to learn to read. The boys, they thought, were much 

' Yak : llie long-haired grunting ox, native of Tibet 

* In Tibet, tea is prepared in the following manner ; the tea, which is 
bought in conmresaed bricks, is broken into small pieces and boiled for 
a long time. It is then pouied into a churn. Into this is thrown some 
salt, a little soda, and a moie or less large quantity of butter, according ro 
a person's means. After the mixture has been well churned, it is passed 
through a sieve so as to remove any remaining tea leaves. The strained 
liquid is poiured into big metal (copper or silvet) tea pots — the poor um 
earthenware ones — , which are put on the side of the fire to heat. At 
the moment of serving the tea the pot is gently shaken in order to nux 
the butter well In, But notwithsianoing this last mnnoeuvre those who are 
served first always get their tea more buttered than those who leceiw 
the ebregj. When a laige number of people are to be given tea, U is 
brought in in wooden tubs and served out in wooden ladles. It is especially 
then that the last to be helped gets a buttcrless liquid. 
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more useful to them as guardians of the jraks on the 
mountains, Chiefs and councillors shared this view and, 
accepting the piukpoi,* gifts, willingly granted them the 
favour they craved. 

Nevertheless, as the princely founder of the school 
wished to sec pupils in it and had the power of penaliz- 
ing the recaldti'ant commune, education was forced upon 
the children of parents who were too poor to win the 
chiefs over with gifts, the very ones who, for lack of 
servants, had absolute need of their sons to guard their 
rattle and cultivate their fields. To these unfortunate 
youths the authorities gladly added the " good-for-noth- 
ings ", boys who were considered mentally deficient; for, 
as one of the councillors quite seriously remarked to me : 

Since they are incapable of doing anything whatsoever, 
nobody will be a loser by their not working." 

I have said that a monasteiy overlooked the village. 
Now a monastery requires the presence of monks. But 
the reasons for whicn the parents endeavoured to keep 
their sons from going to school became even more imper- 
ative when it was a question of depriving themselves for 
ever of their childrens* work, and, m addition, of having 
to provide for them when they became trapas (monks). 
Only the well-to-do could be tempted by the honour that 
is attached to having a member of the clergy as a near 
relation, and these families were not sufficientiy numerous 
in Lachen to fill the small local lamasery, tiny as it was, 
with novices. 

And, here, state considerations intervened once again. 
The Powers agreed that trapas were necessary, even 
indispensable. '' The trapas/' they declared, “ drive away 
the (lemons, who, without them, would ravage the herds 
and kill men. They cause rain to fall when the crops 
require it and keep away the bail. They guide the spiiits 
of the dead to agreeable paradises. They foretell the 
future, exorcise those who are tonnented by evil spirits 
and, by celebrating beneficent rites, cure the sick. . . 
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ill The village. It was not to be tolerated that some should 
stay at home, making piofits or simply resting, while 
their absent fellow-citizens wcie bearing the fatigue of 
a journey. Equality I All must maich in company. 

Following the Tibetan custom, there existed, in 
Lachen, a corv6e of porterage. This service, however, 
was not entirely gratuitous; an official scliedule of wages 
determined the amount to be paid to each porter. 

AH travellers holding a requisition order delivered by 
the Sikkim authorities had the right to ask for porters. 
The corvee was obligatory on all the villagers, with the 
exception of the chiefs, councillors, and trapas. The 
rich could also be exempted from duly by paying an 
annual contribution. As to the needy, it would have 
been in no way displeasing to them to receive money, 
occasionally, for a day’s work, but they were not pen 
mitted to retain such earnings. The whole of it had to 
be given into the hands of the chiefs. When the sum 
produced by these wages together with the amount of 
the exemption lax paid by the rich had reached the 
price of a yak, a banquet was decreed, during which the 
animal was eaten. 

Some poor wretch who was badly in need of a pair of 
trousers might think the money he had received fiom 
the travellers could be better employed; but he would 
never have dared voice such an individualistic desire. 
He would get his bone to gnaw, and have to pass the 
winter barelegged. 

The women were also subject to the corvde of porter- 
age as well as to all other corvdes imposed by the chiefs, 
and, like the men, they had to pay their wages into the 
municipal fund. But, they did not even have the con- 
solation of participating m the feast, which was ex- 
clusively reserved for the male population of the village. 
It was declared that the feminine members of the com- 
munity should find sufficient satisfaction in the knowledge 
that their fathers, husbands, and brothers were feasting. 
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Giving way, one day, to an access of feminism, I 
attempted to offer a banquet to the martyrs. The 
triumvirs scowled, for such an innovation intenered with 
established customs. Nevertheless, after some reflection, 
they told me that they would authorize a little feast, if I 
undertook to give one, exactly similar, to the men. I 
retorted that they gave no place to women in theirs; it 
was only to waste breath. Men could enjoy advantages 
that were not granted to women, but it was impossible 
to imagine the reverse. And, after all, there are many 
so-callcd civilized people who think as these barbarians. 

It happened that, while the majority of the Lachenpas 
were away on one of their journeys into Tibet, it became 
the time for me to lay in a supply of firewood. I there- 
fore let it be known what price I was offering for a load 
and also that whoever would like to work for me as a 
wood-cutter could present himself. Some men, whose 
positions exempted them from making the journey (the 
schoolmaster had deserted his post on this occasion), and 
a number of women arrived, delighted at the windfall 
that had come their way. I had tea and food distributed, 
and for four days everybody worked happily, singing 
and laughing. 

Everything seemed most satisfactory; but the chiefs, 
on their return, judged otherwise. According to them, 
no one had the right to undertake any work whatsoever, 
if he had not been given it to do by the council. The 
supplying me with wood had brought a profit that the 
whole community should have shared. I ought to have 
applied to them, the triumvirs told me. They would then 
have ordered each head of a family to supply me with 
an equal quantity of wood, the price of which would have 
been paid, as always, into the banquet fund. The result 
was tliai all my woodcutters, both men and women, found 
themselves inflicted with a heavy fine. 

I had already experienced what could be the result of 
this convoking of all the men to work together, when 
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building a rustii cotrngc. The council had agreed to 
build it for me by contract. The chiefs began by asking 
an advance of half of the price, with which to buy food. 
Having received the money, the whole male population 
installed themselves in a glade below the spot where my 
building was to rise and feasted. They feasted for ten 
days, wnilc, from my tent, I watched them, wondering 
when they were going to begin the work. 

At last, giving way to my oft-repeated remonstrances, 
some of the men began to fell the trees and to cut planks 
with axes; they did not know how to use a saw. The 
rest of the company did not attempt to move, When the 
workers had laboured for two hours, they returned to cat 
and drink in the glade. Then, the time fixed for one 
of their journeys arrived, and they all went away, because 
no one must work longer than another, I remained fac- 
ing a roofless structure, a fortnight^ before the rainy 
season. 

I called in three carpenter trapas, who consented to 
finish the cottage. When the “ community ” came back, 
they were furious with those who had received the wages 
that ought to have been theirs. But the members of Ihe 
monastery were only answerable to their abbot: the 
triumvirs could do nothing in the matter. 

It was when there was a question of supplying pro- 
visions that the odd conception of equality formed by 
the Lachenpas reached the maximum of absurdity. I 
was compelled to buy my butter from herdsmen who 
lived on the other side of the frontier, in order tc^prevent 
each one of the eighty families that constituted the com- 
mune from each bringing me their quota, which I should 
have had to accept, whether fresh or randd, without the 
right of refusal. 

Misfortune again befell me upon another attempt at 
encoura^g individual initiative. I asked to buy big 
potatoes from anyone who might have them. Peasants ‘ 
climbed to my hermitage carrying sacks, the contents of 
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which had been, carefully chosen. I wanted thirty sacks; 
these were duly paid for and stored away. 

Once more the unavoidable triumvirs turned up and 
reminded me that by the terms of their Constitution, 
unwritten, but binding, no individual member of the 
community must be favoured. Each family should have 
provided me with a sack of potatoes. Moreover it was 
contrary to the principle of equality to ask for a selection. 
With great gravity, as if they were initiating me into the 
profound mysteries ol agriculture, they explained that 
potatoes are dug up in mixed sizes : small, medium, and 
large. Why should some eat the small ones while I 
would be having the big ones at every meal? . . . 

Why indeed? . . . Doubtless in virtue of the same 
eternal injustice on the strength of which they, the chiefs 
and the piukpost ate the best pieces of the yak, drunk 
the buttered surface of the tea, and left the grisde and 
the bones and the wash at the bottom of the tea cauldrons 
to the others. 

I did not take the trouble to discuss this point with 
them, all the same I was obliged to show considerable 
firmness in order that my hermitage might not be buried 
under a pile of potatoes brought from each house, in 
loads equivalent to those I had bought from the other 
villagers. These last had, as indemnity, to pay the 
money they had received from me into the voracious 
fund for collective treats. 

I had not come to the end of my surprises. Shortly 
before the last winter that I passed in the country, the 
cottage where my servants lodged was, during their 
absence, visited by thieves. This adventure decided me 
to buy a watch dog. Therefore I sent one of my boys 
to the village. He brought back a great big black beast, 
very savage, eminently suited for the service that I 
required ol it. 

Some days later, one of the three chiefs who shared 
the supreme magistrature presented himself at my door. 
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On c<)jnin^» hcloi't' me, lie lH‘^an, in »i revolt: (uno, with- 
out puMmblc, 10 Kay ; 

‘‘You havo [uiiOiiiKod a dot; fiuni Tmulu. Yet you 
know thai no one luiifiL he l.uuuud, that onch family 
must enjoy equal Why should he, "I'uikIu, nlone, 

bcnefii. You ought to have applied lo us, we would have 
sent . - 

“Eighty dogfi, perhaps/’ 1 interiiipted, aghast, think- 
ing of the number of [amilies in Lac hen. 

*‘No/’ the other continued rolclly. “There are not 
eighty dogs available in the village. We would have sent 
you a jew dogs.” 

That evening lire winter snow began to fall, and a 
few clays later ail cominimication was cut olT between 
Lachen and the Plateau of the Beathude (Dewa lhang), 
above which, in among the rocks, hung iny anchoriiic 
dwelling. Even had they hud the intention, it was then 
impossible for my priinuive snc’iahsLs to ionic back lo 
me. 1 remained with my one dog. 
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THE MONASTEKY OE LAB RANG JASHiKYIL 

T ULI next stage of out journey led luc lo Sasoinu, 
whirh in the local dialect means new c'arth In 
fact, it was just an embryo village eoiisi sting ol a 
few houses lhat had been recently constructed louiicl a 
large building- at once inn and commercial stores, A 
trader, a Chinese Mohammedan, had established him- 
self there and w'as now exploiting the guileless nativcb. 
These last may be fine brigands, hut they make poor 
iradcrs. and in business the Chinese always outwit 
ihcm. 

The Sasoma stoic-keeper bought wood, wool, and fur 
of them. He sold them everything they needed and, in 
atldnion, a number of superfluous articles, which he art- 
fully displayed among the other goods to tempi innocent 
clients. Also, as is usual in the East, the head of the 
store practised usury, and from tliis source he probably 
derived the best part of his income. 

His inn, however, was perfect. All the same, he 
could hardly have counted on the passing of many 
iravellers through that out-of-tlie-u ay spot, chore [ore, I 
feel sure that the sumptuousness — very relative, of course 
— ijf the shop-hotel w\as deliberately planned lor the 
purpose of impressing iho simple-minded, and, in this 
way ohtainitig ascencbiKy over them. But the designs 
of the trader-landlord were of little interest to me. 1 
was simply overjoyed at having found com foil able 
4 uaricrs, Yongden atul I wetc each given a dean room, 
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borli of whkh into am anlctuiiin uitli a h.iltojiy: 

qiiilc a [nlnctly suite I 

Sitting on this balcony, 1 i.cv, iitniuiiiig bclure the 
house, two ol! those strange Iiguies ol wlikli 1 have iilicady 
spoken: two princesses wlio arc wearing lui irimmcd 
pointed hats and traiJjiig sheepskin lohes that arc held 
in ai the waist by silver belts. The women look as if they 
had stepped out of a XU 1 th century painting. 

Each of them carries a load of wood on her back. 
The Mohammedan appioachcs and laconically says: 
“Three hunched sapeques.” Three hundred, which, 
according to the custom of the country, means one 
hundred and fifty. 

One of the women protests; slic finds the price 
insuflicient. The buyer, conectly dressed as a Chinese 
gentleman, in black lobe and waisfeoat, looks at her widi 
a complacent smile, pinches her rhin, glides a playful 
fingei down an opening of her far robe, <uicl rounds his 
libertine gesture ofC by sliding 150 aa])ec]iies into the non- 
plussed princess’s hand. Site, nor daring to remonstrate, 
passively puts down her load and goes away with her 
companion. 

The next day is again to take us through a region 
that has the reputation of being unsafe. As eight 
muleteers in charge of a caravan of mcrciiandise happen 
to be staying at the inn, I decide to tiavel with them. 

These people have the habit of starting well before 
dawn, therefore, lest they leave without us, we cord our 
luggage soon after midnight. Finally wc sally forth 
beneath the meagre light of a moon on her twenty-first 
day. 

The track, bad up till then, has become execrable. 
Narrow, strewn with rocks, sloping steeply up and down, 
it sometimes overhangs the river from high up, supported 
in space by only a few pieces of rotting wood that have 
been wedged in among the rocks. Wc have to cioss many 
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to keep ihe piestiitietl cljasihy, hy luLitalliug lur. lul'Aiess 
la a hoijbe belonging lo the luoii.isleiy. 

jciiuyang Sbailjia, old aiul veiy alituh^ d lo bis btowaid 
shut iiis eyes to tins (lagiant iuluagenuat ol ilie piecepts 
lluiL govern the “Yellovv ilat ’’ sect; and, ab he said 
no till Jig, his monks dated not publicly e>picbb their 
semimeats. 

J-luvvcvci, janiyang bhaclpa died. The abbatial throne 
had to reaiain cinply luitil the child who was leincainat' 
iiig the deceased should numilest liini&eK. The dignitaries 
and lower clergy ol Labiang took this oppoiiuiiity lot- 
taking their revenge. Ts^indu was tirsi oi all dismissed 
Ironi ofiice; then his possessions were seized; and, iinally, 
incensed at the obstinate resistance that lie comiuued to 
display towauLs the monastic authorilies, by icfusing to 
accept their judgmeiU, t tying ottl against the injustice 
done to him, and claiming^ whal he called his rights, his 
enemies dcciclcd to put him to death. 

Tlic day be Cot c he was to lie executed, he learned whai 
they weic plotting against him. Although he was kept 
uncicr stud obseivation, he managed lo elude the watch- 
fuhiess ol the irapa^ who were jiosted round his house 
and cscajicd duiing the night. Outside the monastery he 
iound a iiorse ready lor him and galloped away. 

Ncvenhcle'^^s his disappearance was at once discovaed 
and the alaim given. liixpejL ridcis went in pursuit ol 
him, and then, in the darkness, a dramatic man hunt 
began along the teiiible mountain paths. 

Tsdndu succeeded in reaching Chinese teiiitory. He 
had friends there, commercial agents with whom, in hh 
prosperous days, he had done impoitanr business. They 
helped him and proem ed for him relays of horses. He 
arrived at Sining. 

It was there that I made liis acquaintance and that he 
described his tragic flight tn me. Naturally he was care- 
ful to remain silent concerning his own wrongdoing, and 
equally careful to bring out in full relief that of his 
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uu‘ni ii t*i zi<\ lid harl iht lucl giacc lo post aj* an 

nnoui nittim, his ail\tis uu v\(n,tui ihui pau, piob- 
ll U t iillc 

M{ \L tj J! may ha t T ondii did not coiibidci 
IhPi 11 i umtdnbl h lUn lie \ is tiujii^h ro 
jiiLtic L lIi (.hint GniLid- tl L ibn nilei o^ the 
lib till bin 1( GncI ol Vinrlo lu his c lUs As a good 
1 1 ilu 1 d no dfaihi 1 1 \’' in thii monl cpiaufl 
Hi 1 PI ) iiiuin Jo (on {jJidiui\ lu uithoiny m Aindo, 
\ li u tt tlit oiointut 11 u I hinll' uiois. ihaii nominal 
lb oulut<l tin inonJ s (j 1 1 ihi ui Lu it csi ibiisii Isonclii 
in hi ionmi oik nnl to him link Ins (oiiiiTtaicd 
|nis I lon^ I hi Guki<i] \ ho \ i i Molianuncdaii 

itiiipiLuI a rulu il ind |ii i i h Jnd Iok <ni, ilit 
u lU Inii^hlil; tLtlintd to oIk) Inm 

IL lIk'i hi Vio 1 m MildiLt to v.nlouL Ins torn 
niijd kinic pi f inn hn \un d \oiid to tht laina^ 
bfi iht t ooldiiii iiHu lu inibusli and niassautd them 
\ 1 Weis diihutl I ht Labi monks lallal ili" 
mdiv^, to 11 ms A liuU tioop \\ is Joinied^ \vho bdicv 
nu mipliciiiy in ilit th nms disiubuu d b) the lamas and 
ti migic jitt thi^v ttiduated i soliitoly £aad the 
Moll limned in 

aiU anm d uidi old 1 isiiioiucl bain 1 loaded mu Acts, 
\.ith lOilvL 1 siippoit bur uninatcd ^ uh cveprional 
luuji t the pool V Rithts {uit up a rk^pn im figiu 
Ntvei ioi a montiu couhl flu it ilt ot such an imecjud 
ha'^ b tu lO d;ubr Iht i li hid issued 
dciiil e Oickl lilt lluLpend lU spHlL ol tlc,c tabus 
t ho nuJ 0 illv i fused tO it ocmi 'u ChiiiL i 

udjh a \ to l){ I) nJ I n md the iiu iiid inhsud 

f 111' u I m ht fjp u d ujU j tomm ite 1 ho Moh im 

Itl ^ » 1 t 1< |t IlKl 111 nurJu |> loK tile (iiemys 

tuli) moth ' 11 1 t (I 1 i1 tht tuiifud libciius 
llul min } t mount ims It \t i aiiiti mnv \wis { ilhn^ 
iiid di ill t ho liid n ului food noi ditlut dutcl 
not iflenipi t>^ohieku the pi leu*? th n v\t le ta ciipuH bv 
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llu‘ Hoops, ior ('von llir <hil<lrcn who hiul bi'on Gcniio 
ask lor ijiumor haJ bocn killed. 

It is said that aboiK [\\>o tltousand naiu'es died oEcold 
on the suiiimiis. 

The monks of Ljahiang had veiy piiulimtiy noi taken 
parr in the light ing. 'khis bat saved their lives, all the 
same ilicy were made to jiay a big \v^ai itKlcnmiLy. By 
way of reprisals, the soidien; jieely looted llio cciaples aud 
set fire to the palace of one oi* the Giand Laniao, he who 
had shown himselt particularly violent in inciting the 
villagers to resiscanee. 

Upon the order of the Chinese General, Tsdndii was 
reinstated, not however in his lomier office, which he 
declined to assume again, l)ul in all the privileges that 
were attached to it, and, in that which he cared for 
most, the possession of his costly house and of all his 
propet ty. 

While the people of fiabtaug were suneiidering, the 
struggle was being continued, close by, at the luonaatery 
of Amchow. 

The laytnen who had defended it having for the most 
pan been wiped out, lire IVIoliainincdan tioojrs besieged 
the lamasery, where the ira[)as had taken refuge. From 
there the monks fired on their assailants, wlio retaliated 
by setting fire to the nionaatcry, Tito flatnes spread from 
one building to another until the whole became 

a glowing furnace. Whoever attempted flight fell under 
the bullets of the soldiers that were stationed round the 
burning monastery. One of them, an eye-witness of the 
fii*e, told me that the trapas, courageous to the last, 
entoned liturgical chants and then jumped from the upper 
stories of the houses into the flames. 

They all perished with the exception of their abbot, a 
tulku lama, who, according to what was related lo me, 
was saved by a miracle. 

When the trapas saw that they could not possibly 

^ Tibetdu name ior mona&tcry 
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(AinaU'd- war, si-ll vv\y yoimj; 'rhtM*cfoic his patents 
h«id 4irconi])anu’d hiiu to tho iiMmaslLiy atul lived with 
him. Accoifling to catitooK the child was old 
enough to |)«asft out of hir. inotlici's cate, she and her 
husband would go lo live at a iiuie distance [lom the 
iHonastoiy, in the p.dace sol apait icu llie himily of the 
Grand Lama. 

Tsdnclu had infornicd the young lama’s iaihei ot my 
arrival, and the lattci hastened to send me provisions. 
Since I had refused the apartments that had been oflered 
me, it was only right that I should be provided with food 
Such is the usual practice in Ttbet, but the munificence of 
the “yab chciipo” (^‘gieat fathei because he is the 
lathei of a luiku) exceeded by much the quantity 
demanded by the cusioin ol tlic comitiy. 

I was sent many carcases oL imitton- some fresh, 
olhns diioci— , al) 0 ul twenty big pieces of l)utrer, some 
(becRc, sugar, tea, barley, Hour, and also some grain foi 
the mules. Thcic was enough to feed us ali lor mote 
than a foi might. 

lulling the evening more presents w'cie brought by 
people who said they had met me in KunvBum or in the 
Koko Nor. Most of my visitors I did not rccogui/c, bur, 
in order not to hurt anyone’s feelings, I pictcnded to have 
pleasaJit recollections of cnclt one of them. 

Others came simply to present their offerings, without 
really knowing who I was. Rumour had it that a wise 
Khadoma had come and that Tsondu, the father of 
the young Jamyang Shadpa, monastic dignitaries, the 
Grand Lama of Lob’s commercial agent, and other 
notables had welcomed her; this was enough — the impul- 
sion had been given. The villagers enme in flocks, ranged 
themselves in files, and were introduced by the iraperturb- 
able Yon gel en, A heterogeneous mass of things, edible 
and othennse, rose in piles about the room until it had 
the appearance of one of the shops round the jnarket 
place. 
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THK MONASTE RY OF I. A BRAND TASHIKYIL 

Seated m tlie “ lotus position on the platform that 
served me foi* ix'd, until nightfall I received those who, 

, filing past, vsolicitecl nty blessing. I distributed sungdtis 
that protected the wearer against illness and accidents, 
and I also gave medicine to some sick ])copie. 

To malce the people accept medicine called for a 
certain ingenuily. To give if to them as medicine that 
had been prcpai'cd in ovci'sca coim.tries would have been 
to have rheni refuse it point blank, or, if uue of them had 
risktid swalloiving oven a minimum dose, the regret; for his 
(or her) action, the certainty that it would produce 
disastrous elf ects, the anxiety and commiseration of those 
?u‘(uind him, would nor have failed to aggravate his 
malady. It is tjuite conceivable that, suggestion aiding, 
some might have died in consequence. In which case the 
•iirifojtimate doctor would then bcanne in the eyes of 
every one, a malevolent sorcerer, a diabolic poisoner, and 
I would not wish any stranger to gain such a reputation in 
Central Asia: it might cost him his life. 

A doctor-lama, no more than his lay colleague of the 
West, anything to fear of tliis kind. His patients can 
leave this world without causing his peace to be disturbed 
in any way. For this rea.son, therefore, the medicines I 
distributetl were transformed into orthodox remedies. 
The quinine pills or aspirine tablets became tsermg rilbu, 
‘Spills of long life Sometimes I consecrated them my- 
self, at others I gave them as having been consecrated by 
some very saintly hermit, in a far olf region; or, again, 
I dissolved the morlicinal powders in su]>posed holy tvater. 
To wlvat: subterfuges have 1 not had recoiu'se when deal- 
. ing with these guileless natives of the frontier. For the 
most part my ruses have been entirely successful and niy 
rcniedtes have occasionally produced results of which 
they seemed little cnpable. Those who believe in the 

iTh;jt is. ti'> .vay ii) Uu' piiCuinn in (in; nt rlic 

BuUdlw. wlitili i>i Uk‘ v.viv nf siniii^ un' uiun iti InUia and Tilk't. 

A laily-lamri ici fivlnt; i)n* I'aiiliUil enn ptami) iu^rwlf tliis pustiire, wbkh 
is not allowed ro oilier woiucii. 
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j»oucr oi Tiuigm’LiMii aud ol ilioii^lil oiu think, if (hey 
like, {li.it the veiy keen and siiiu ic deiiiie 1 had t(j iclicie 
niy patients intciisilicfl the naiui.il viilues inheuui in the 
Western ding, •v'lliit.l] they ahwiihcd iindci an Eastern 
loxni. Their lailh iindouhiedly flid the lesi. 

All Tibetanr, do not slian* this supenniiiinis Icar of 
foreign lemedies. On the contra ly, in othei pans of the 
coiintiy these aic greatly apjn’eeiTled .'uul aie held to have 
almost miraculous clhcat'y. 'Hie ft' exist ni the picsem 
time in Tibet natise doctors who have teccived llieii 
diplomas from the English Faculty of Medicine in 
Calcutta. 

The next day 1 visited the child Oraud Lama. With 
great ceicmony L was fust iiUrnduccd to ids parents, who 
were living in a sumptuous aparimcnl. The latlici, a 
handsome giant, such .as one often finds in the Eliam 
country, was, it was said, c hle( of a small iciiitoiy siuiaied 
in the neighbourhood of Lilajig. Jle had a haughty, 
noble bearing and an cxpiession that indicated both 
inuepidity and iiuclligencc. Flis wife, ibo luoLhci oi tht; 
young liiJktt, was really beautiful. She, loo, bad a bold 
air; hci big brown eyes spaiklcd in her golden hice. Apait 
trom her height, which was tlrat of a Nordic goddess, she 
made me lliink of a lovely Neapolitan girl. 

Besides the Ciaud Tjama — their youngest child — this 
fine couple had a son and a dauglifer. 

A plenteous meal was served, to which both Yongden 
and I did am])lc justice. However, there x\as little fear of 
our appealing greedy; even if had wanted to, it would 
have been impossible for us to have s^vallowed even half 
the amount of food that was consumed by the foitunaie 
father of the young lord of Labrang. 

When everyone was sausfied, we were conducted to 
Jamyang vShadpa. He also had his private apaitmcnts— 
those of his predecessor — , and was surrounded by a little 
retinue of officials. Among them was the tutor whose 
duty consisted in teaching him monastic ‘'good manners”. 
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1 Um U li ' i m I (u th n^o t k mud pio- 

iL (j jii ^ kj 1 ijif! (iH It h/ \ (>iik^ ^^0 »oIdn \ 
If I jJ i h]^ L I lot tt iku ^kii\(i it^ ol Seta oi 

i j>i iiii 1 d uji 1 iii^p t uiiiiu c)[ otudy iui 

I I tvl If 

\k n 1 1 di oil ii iiiLti ( )ni(' 1 ) 5 . ( Oiiipl liner Ltd 
( i ih I ^iitm ( ( ih I inn ^ m id) clotiud at 
d Ml It ( ( d { h h 1 1 k 11 11 id lO kl hiiii aid 
nmi Ii d{ n Klim iM mI jam a ''htd|)i anii) 

I M) ) j n I )j In lid h u! 1 1 ( ul 1 j u k!) 1 iii n 
hot lo 11 laiK on Si-. tlnoiK unh ui op ii bool on 
li! In ind h) 1 > >1 il h j)i (. i liioi .^li lit wut 

in tl I n n on ib an mim ol \\liic i wiiilin tluit 

I k iI o I IK \ hin’ lo 1 11 )i s/o/i ///f ^ iiul U) blow ntly on 
ibi m loi till pinpo (. (11 foirnnim im^ a du in i miiu 
ih I ( n UI II d Injtn Int i I k r on! I bk s iiLii ili ut ill 
la I )l |)litin.,hi lin^ ]) im^ on llu Jic tfl fd ibcMionbLj 
mt n diL iiuhlii] aul b^Liil Luuhiin tliosi ol 1 

dt ^ I. vv lb I liul ^ ul iibhms u lath hi rb i ibu 
lam pm into lu> b in 1 

ir \ h lot uhiil ikm di \ 1 ki 1 In. \ tutwino 
Lli 1 1/ jid^nTu UntlsL 1 im t uo i^c xll bis pieco 
iioiisrdiis Duimj iih I ii xiac be h id steinid i 
lad iM 1 Rued b u li id Jr i idnn told lam aboiil 

II i*()s iiound him ^ r irt toi i lijKi^nti but 

riK ulII 111 L limIup ih c mu nii. ^ Tibet and 

til 1 mi u t b ion nd d i bil '.s ih ^ widutl tUeii 

hn^ m hi n i me. i ni i n Oj iiupu ni ruiuiibly 

Ink I V I iM )i 0 tn i lonk'i pu ■•nt tlu liulc 

J I \ It I I In li pii tl i Kion*' 1 in miv.d inoiion 

1 d (I i 1 i ?M o i tin i(dud ittandt dm hi" 

MHM I I I II 1 'll) 1)1 lil tone hi ihllOSJ' ol 
In o t ^ 'i 1 0 Ml Ml 111 ii u In in du I \(k 
\\ nn' ! 11 I 1 1 \ I 1m ' | ii )l th mon i tw 

iloilu \ \ w h II w 1 a ipii I I he h r imf f i ilii 

tm h m 1 ii i[M « 1' id bo doihili ^ would luxe hk d 
s / 
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jump rlowii fioni his Litlc ihiont, tluoi^ i vay ilic 
a\yuusKmgKataiulu^ uiLmi^ioga, andbLyji to 
do dlilm‘olhisa^c Itw.v bin afla-hot 
ibjLCt alicaciy to stiift fliicjpliue, did he thir*.k o£ ins 
loi, ol tlu po'-^ihlc' jHimsbiiuni the nagliL intlKi 
1 liini, Ol, IS iln iaiihlul would ba\e prcLciLcd to 
ip]K)^c,wis tW ^]Uiit oijuniyiii^^Shtidpa, w ho inhabiud 
i,mlfinuk l)od), dninin uiiVc^ iis TiaUiial luijuilses ^ — The 
hikllxMint instanTiy ^ia\L uj^ain, KUteil sciit-cnccs 

ic. had lull nal, .uul olUied me a hook cnVLioj>t,d in ydio \ 
jKMjde, which oin ol the monks had hand^:d hi in. it 
Hhik thdi lufl been pupnd loi 'uc. ihi^j lLc 

ludiciKi Linhd 

A I h ii'c jiisi nmnU'aiLcl that the yohng Grand htmta 
imgl ‘1 kii punisbiiKiU. \ will tain this opporcnnlty nf 
muitiunm? th u iho h'»h cksLa‘ tu al dipnl tarie s o f Ti bet, 
the Dll'll Lima mcliidcd am not m caily youth exempt 
hoin coipoiLil pimidiLitoui, which is iiceiy adminiMeicd 
10 ibcm by iben Tibetan masten The pvolcssor oi 
jiKimmu iH histoiy oi the one who iniaates the young 
lima HI philosophual Joctiiiveb docs not fail to inflict a 
good beatiiv^ on him when he cannot iscice his lesson 
{ouertly Among these hauly people the spukual 
(liiettors themselves me not aveise to pushing theii 
fhscipk-. (in th path of peifecuon by means o£ blows and 
kidvs All* 1 uecunm* suf h punishment the tiisciplc must 
hioMnii h'm^olt bdoic his maner and thank him toi 
L wb mcot cau ol hun If i am noi nji<stakem 
some snm’jf jUtUtiee pK\nls m soutc Roman Catholic 
Old * 

Wlul i> Midant in ib*^ case n[ tin tuJhus, is 

ih,ii a. soon is ih’ punhhmeiit has been received by 
hu pupil, the tn isf(.r who ha^ uiflnted it prostrates him- 
,dl thic Unie hcloiehni He has chastised the iin* 
p ilat iivtiiiuicnl, whuh ibeyoiin; lama still is, then 
paVihomiv' *’Vihcd pnsoniUcy (fleceascd god or 
sigO thu HUTiiaus iiiul uses it Lm the purpose of con- 
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nnuin^'; liifs ciuecr n<id of accomplishini^ his woil< In (his 
wojkl Al least, this 1, ilic way in whirh Tibetati', explain 
these contiadicfoiy acis> 

The follouang day I visited the nionastct y. Altei this 
visit, 7 sdndu, who had been onr guid(‘, took Y'ongden and 
me to dine in his beaniilnl house Jt was voiy luxurionslv 
fuinislted in the style of the ecnmiiy. I'he tuo enoiraous 
teapots placed ready for the meal and the braziers full of 
hot cindcis on wliich they stood wcie ol solid silver 
devout led with gold otn aments. The cups wcie ol jade, 
thcli sane CIS of chased gold, and their pagod'i-shapcd 
gold covers set with pearls and niiq noises. Piles of 
( iishions with covers made of leopaid stins and beautiful 
lues were placed as scats, and fine specimens of Chinese 
and Tilreian art, pictures and statuettes, decorated the 
loom. In janing contrast to these last, but perhaps moic 
appieciakd by the master oi the house and his visitons, 
some chromolithograj)hs of Paris showed here and tlie^'e : 
views of the Place de la Concoifle, of the Opera House, of 
the Seine near the Chatelcl. I had nlieady noticed copies 
of them in the home of die Tashi Lama's mother. 
T sdndu thought these pictures represenrerl Moscow. 3 un- 
deceived hitn, and he was delighted to see my native 
city. 

Casually, 1 was told that a Chinese chef presided over 
the kitchen, In Tibn, a Chinese chef is esteemed by 
gourmets as highly as his French confrere is in the West. 
For a host to have one in his service is a guaianiee of his 
opulence and nice epicuiism. Tsondu made a point of 
emulating the rich Tibetans of society. 

The dinner began with slices of dry hiead The 
people of Am do are vety fond of bread, which they eat 
as we eat liiscuits and cakes I do not share their taste 
for it I can only cat bread when it is supplemented bv 

*\Vah irlerencc to tuUm^ -uicl Tibdin tliduios tniKrroiO” 1111,111111011 
Limis, tbo^f ivhom fojtignod i/ifonuilv (ill “ Ijiinf UiHldh.js" set 
mv hook U’fUi A/vsfiLS and Maptcians in hhtt, pigc 11; 
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I jood, nad Jiorhino appeared with which to cat the 
siiief. I hat lay [Aid on a big silver dinh, YongdcD, 
likes bicad'as inucli as if he had bis-n boin In 
V e, smiled ii on li al ly at me while Tsbndu \\ as pressing 
I'd paitake of tliis iinappcliziiV' (laiiUy» 

Wlien, at last, my liosi became convinced that his 
eaties were in vain, he rang. He had ouc ol those 
(y table bells that w<'rc so ^^cncrally used in our 
nirie^ bHhie elect liciry came into general use. 

In answer to bis (nil, the sen atUs bi ought in some 
inesc biscuits as well us two tins that contained others 
biicign make. 1 nibbled a few. Rice cooked with 
iter and sugar and hecly besprinkled with cun ants 
ue next, Tliis is the national sweet dish of Tibet; u 
excellent wlicii well prcpaiccl. I wclcojned it. 1 then 
gan m fed iiioic hopeful ahotil the nicah other courses 
)uld follov;. Tlic lich Tsbndu was offering me a feast 
the Chinese fashioin where the dessert is served first 
id the soap last. And, indeed, dish succeeded diah; 
}h. meat, a variety of vegetable slews, tasty mom os — 
lincccl meat enclosed in balls of steamed paste — and, 
) end with, soup with pechis in it, little triangular pieces 
f jiasle made with eggs and filled whh highly seasoned 
linccd meat. 

We had begun eating at one o’clock in the afternoon, 
md v/e had barclv finished by six in the evening. After 
laving again inlki'd for a while wdlh Tsdndu and some 
ricmls of his who had ariived towards the end of the 
liniki. 1 loiie bai k to my inn, escorted in procession, by 
seivants carrying lanterns. 

In ordci not to disappoint a very worthy man, the 
((juimeia<il agent of the tuJku Grand Lama of Lob. T 
was nhliyud to acco[;t nnoihcr dinner the next day, at 
h's house. 

Oihei (lavs were spent in more serious work: in con- 
.>MUirig books anti »|iicstuming learned Inmas, T also went 
to a monastery, which was situated in the 
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country at a Ihiio dihtanic from ) Hio 

‘‘men strcvcl woitls’*, aie iiuu’i{'ians, clcicciulanU} of 
the Jibn f/Iian)aaists,‘ tvliu, IjcJoie ilic iiiiiodiiction oJt 
Buddhism into Tiber, jicJd the place tunv occupied by 
the lamas. Dispobsessccl ul then powci by the lamaG, 
the Bon yiiainans have uikcii their icsengc, thanks to 
the tendency towards siipcrslllion ihat Is innate in 
their adversaries. The thinj^ has come a1)uui naturally, 
without any conscious tiukeiy on the part of the 
coiKjucied. 

The Buddhism that was preached in Tibet by Hindu 
missionaries in the eighth and following centuries was far 
fiom being the original Buddhism, It contained, side by 
side with some excellent philosojihic developments of the 
primitive doctrine, a number of theories and rites that 
were boi rowed from the religious system called Tantrism 
that then dominated India and Nepal and that still 
flouiishes there to this day. 

There can be no question, here, of even brielly 
examining the very obscure origins of Tantrism. Suffice 
it to say that it cumpiises grossly superstitious or even 
vile piacikcs, magic liies, methods ol psychic training, 
and philosophic thcniics of very vaiyiiig value. Now 
the elements of which Tantiism is composed arc to be 
met with olsewlicre than in India. Theories and practices, 
which were analogotis to those that the Indian mission- 
aiies introduced into Tibet, existed already among the 
ShamauisL Bdns." Therefore, there was nothing to 
prevent a paitial anralgaraation of the alien religion with 
the one that the natives had practised up till then. In 
fact, many Bon beliefs and rites continued to exist under 
other names in Tibetan Buddhism, while the Bons — more 

^ Cmn.iiiintr Uon., sco Clupn i V i. 

•* PeUi ipf,, in .uUUiion to llu Uoiib, LhtTC mcic iu Tiliet foUow<‘i'i of oihtr 
.ilnnit \>tiuh wl \\a\l nu inluimUum It i' niiuen in a Inogi.ipiiv 
of Atishj, the {clohi.ucd limUlMst plulo‘i)pl.vi who lUcd toi .i lont? fum* 
in I ilia and died iheic (Xlili tciiuirvj, that hi evrlainii'd; “ What a guar 
nuiiiba oC Uotlnnos l\m in Tihcl that .lu imt to be tound m lndn“ 
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pecially the “ while '' Bons— embodied in their religion 
good number oL Buddhic doctrines and riles. 

It is thus that, disguised under the name oi ngagspa^^ 
muine Shamans have become beorporated into the 
ainaist clergy. Still, they occupy a djstincL position at 
1C side of the regular clcigy and their role principally 
onsists in dealing with the demons. 

There are independent groups oi figagspas, who 
jobscss temples of their own, where they meet together 
It certain tunes, living the rest of the time at home (the 
igagspas marry). Other ngagspas, who do not belong to 
my group, but who have been initiated by a master of 
their sect, independently practise the rites that he has 
taught them. This they do cither for their own benefit, 
or tor remuneration at the request of people who want 
to be delivered from ills that have been caused by demons 
or who cheiisii less innocent wishes, such as the desire 
to harm an enemy or to destioy him. That which is 
commonly termed black magic lies within the province 
of the ngagspaSf and they are all drought, if not actually 
to piacuse it, at any rate to be capable of doing so. 

Some of the great lamaseries of the "Yellow Hat” 
sect have thought it useful to attach to themselves a 
group of ngag<ipas, who, outside the monastery walls, can 
in their stead hold constant intercourse with the evil 
spirits. The celebration of those rites that consist, not in 
subjugating these spirits, but in giving them the kind of 
worship that pacifies them, having been forbidden to the 
monks of this sect, they have devised an indirect means 
of assuring themselves against the attacks of the wicked 
of the other world, by making the ngagspas pay these 
malevolent beings the homage that satisfies them and 
oiler them the nourishment for which they crave. In 
this way illness and accidents are diverted from the 
monastery and its ])rospeiity as well as that of its members 
is assured. 

Ill exchange for their services, the ngagspas who are 
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attached to the temple dependent on i 
receive a grant Irom ii. 

The temple belonging to the 
was large and very well kept. The licstocs dcvas 1 
walls lepresenled the subjects, at once grueloamt of 
picturesque, which arc to be seen in all huildd to say 
have been consecrated to the terrible deities, lymind 
these deities are ex-demons who have been ced hos- 
and forcibly subjugated by a magician saint an. . 
have afterwards been constrained by him to use. the 
power lor the defence of the Lamaist religion anhacl 
faithful. Nevertheless, it is said thai some high mys all 
personalities occasionally assume a terrifying aty 
demoniacal appearance for the purpose of terrorizing an 
punishing wicked beings. 

Around these mysterious figures of the Tibetan 
pantheon, the artist, in his frescoes, had grouped a whole 
world of grimacing beings, both male and female, who 
were busy flaying unioitunate human beings, tearing at 
their entrails, devouring their hearts, or giving themselves 
up to other equally delectable sports. Tibetans, however, 
are no longer impressed by pictures of this kind; they 
abound in their country, but, apart from scholars who 
understand their symbolic meaning, no one there pays 
any attention to them. 

With the exception of a few ngagspas, who are held 
to possess very extensive supernormal powers and who, 
in consequence, rejoice in a great reputation, the rest of 
them are generally pleasant people, free from the haughty 
bearing that the magicians belonging to the regular clergy 
affect. The simple manner of many ol the ngagi^pas is 
probably due to their status in the ecclesiastical world, 
which is definitely inferior to that of the monks who are 
members of a lamasery. However, I have met some 
whose particular courtesy was the outcome of their rather 
sceptical ideas, which prevented them from taking any- 
thing very seriously. In them, it took the form of a sort 
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jcially the *‘ncvolcnce, slightly pitying, sligbily ironical, 
3 od numlwy detached, which they extended to all and 
it is diuf* not forgetting themselves* 
luinc SI" very cordially a'ceeived by the ngagspas of 
naist d I passed some hours talking with ihcm, while 
: side tea, and then 1 returned to my inn. 
tsists iawn next morning, I continued my journey. 
Ther 
ssess 
cert 

% 
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THROUGH KANSU AND SZl 

Y ONGDEN has tiavellcd with me io 
have had ample time in which to bee 
to his sometimes strange ways, yet, he 1 
me, and what is more curious still, he hi 
astonished at what he has clone as I am. 

Notwithstanding our early start Iroin 
have nor been able to get as far as we iitlen 
people who wanted to wish me a good joa 
presents, and receive my blessing arrived a 
1 had left. They then followed me, caugl 
delayed me. Later, the cords on the 
loosened, and the beasts had to be luiload 
rc-corded. ... In short, night is falling wl 
a small hamlet and realize that it is imposs 
go further that day. 

One of the servants goes to knock at i 
farm and asks for hospitality. It is curtly 
He returns to tell us of his rebuff and is on 
seeking shelter elsewhere, when Yongden sto 
The young lama has a sudden inspirat 
hailing a woman who is looking at us from a 
imperiously demands to be directed to th^ 
certain Passang, of whom I have never hei 
oni that he is the owner of the finest house i 
Yongden goes there, and always in the sa 
tone declares that we have been sent by Ku 
of the Labrang monastery, who orders the 
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SC to receive us and give us the best accommodation 
,ible. 

ME* is ^fosLiog Leszang, and how is it that Yongden 
3 him ? ^ have not the least idea. But what i do 
e is that fl^rc never has been any question of his 
snmcndationl or of our requiring hospitality in this 
nlet. Only tqc lateness of the hour has induced us to 
l here. I 

Ncverihdcsft, 'the door is immediately opened to iis» 

I we arc wck/mied with great respect. I am shown 
0 Ji pleasant Tittle loom, where I shall pass the night, 
hiie my peoplje unload ibc mules and bring in the bags 
it contain ixiy blankets and camp bed, iny hosts busy 
?mselves at piicpaiing a meal lor us. 

Veiy soor' '1 do justice to a copious and 
pper. Tlien all the inmates of ihc house, master. § \xi 
jnt and serv(uit& behind, march in file before me so/;^icix- 
g my blessiug. They want to call in the neighb 
It I say 1 an'i tiled, and promise to receive them ini \ ^he 
orning. ^ _ \ 

However,* before going to bed, I detain Yongden ( in 
ly room. \ am anxious to know what caused him l^to 
link of this ,lama who ib unknown to me. I question hii 
Who is J&Cushog Leszang? When did you meet him 
Vhy ha\e never spoken of him to me? ” 

“ I don’t know him/* 

" You don't know him I . , . And Passang? ** 

** f don’t kium him either. . . 

let us understand each other: I can quite 
>elie\c tlK. , Liit; Lck;i of saying \\o had been recommended 
ind that be received was a ruse on your part 

hit the nan* pooplc, how did you know them, 

aud how duL know that Passang was a jindag^ of 
Kushog *’ 

I Wuticn lilt'hiUv ‘'Owner of fj}fts”--*a householder and, 

nioie espnuuU-t ‘ tut ms ot gilts, oftnids toi <t monk’b material 

iittds 
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“ I am quite ab aBtouishetl at. y<m aic, 1 1 an (uily ihiuk 
that during our sUy in l^aliiang I hc.ud ilji« lama aiul 
his jindag spoken oi, bm I donh loniomlH’i having done 
so. And, whai is sLiangcr siill, rack my brains as I may, 
even now I cannot remember vvlien and liow I leaiiu oi' 
their existence. These two names and what 1 bad to say 
in order to obtain lodgings Hashed suddenly into my mind 
when Tobgyal told us ihat we had been rel'uscd hos- 
pitality. I did not stop to tliink, I acred on impulse. . . 

I thought it all very extraordinary. However, the 
sudden flash that had kindled Yongden’s memory had 
come at a most opportune moment. So, putting off all 
other reflexions until later, I sent the young man away 
and was soon fast asleep. 

I woke early, but 1 was already awaited by some twenty 
people who had come in quest of blessings, charms, and 
divinatory rites. 

One DV one they told me of their wishes. They 
begged me to consecrate and distribute water of longevity 
and to magnetize some barley, which they would shai'e 
amon^ themselves at lioine or send to relations and friends 
who lived in other villages. Both this grain, and the water 
of long life are held to possess a special virtue that pre- 
serves soundness of body, this virtue having been com- 
municated to them by the officiating lama. 

I thought all the ceremonies were over when Passang 
respectfully begged me to exorcise his house. He had 
not noticed anything particularly suspect in regard to it, 
but he thought that as the demons are so many and so 
cunning, it were better to prevent any consequences of 
their malice than be obliged to fight them later. This 
argument could be supported. It is one that we apply to 
illness and upon which the laws of hygiene are based. 
I therefore proceeded with a preventive exorcism of the 
farm. It is possible to accustom oneself to anything. I 
have come to officiate with the solemnity of an archbishop, 
but these performances distress me. 
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Mien 1 fet began living among the counny people 
libel, 1 had iiied to show them ihc uselessness o£ these 
s and to convince them that beliei in their ellicacy had 
a expliculy condemned as a fatal error by the liuddha, 
whom they declare themselves the disciples, it had 
n labour lost, in no way was I able to shake theij 
Umctoiy attaciimcnt to secular superstitions; doubts 
‘11 arose in ihdr niiiKis as to the genuineness and 
hudoxy of tlic buddhism that I pretended to profess. 
10 villagers began even to suspect me of being a 
uistiau missionary who was trying to conupc ihcir 
iigion. 

Later on, in otlicr regions of the country, when iiiy 
mding as a member ot the Buddhist Religious Order 
mid no longtL be called in question and when it was 
so recognized that I possessed the power of effectually 
debrating ceitain Larnaic rites, I still openly showed my 
orror of ceremonialism. 1 then continued, and with 
lore authority, to point out its baleful consequences and 
0 show how, in rites, a series of gestures and words take 
he place of mental action, which alone is of consequence, 
had with me the opinion and the example of the great 
ny sties and contemplative hermits of Tibet, who also 
•eject ail rites, but the ordinary people opposed rac with 
an obstinate humility. 

They said that dubihobs^ and gomchens^ could, if they 
thought proper, dispense with ceremonies. They were 
gi enter than the gods, and could force obedience from 
them as well as from the demons. But it did nor benefit 
poor ordinary men to dare imitate these spiritual giants; 
iheiclore. they, simple laymen, would keep to the customs 
of their fathers. 

At KunvBum I had formed the habit of constantly 
■wealing ihc Larnaic monastic robe and I continued to do 
so w’hile ti'avclling. Under this presentment, it was more 

* ujittin ffruhthoh' .1 mngidan saint. 

vvTKtcn a tonicjnplauvc heimU. 
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difficnlt than ever to evade the calcsinstical dniios” 
incumbent upon me. 

Yongden, who is veiy accplicai with regard to the 
importance of outward forms, laughed at mv scruples. 

“Pshaw I ” he said, 'Milow on the hack of this cripple 
and into the ears of tliis deaf woman. They will he none 
the worse for it, and you will greatly please them. Then, 
you, who have practised thought concentration, cannot 
you emit a beneficent force, which yoiu' breath or the 
water and the pills that have been consecrated by you will 
communicate to these poor people? You must have com- 
passion on them and treat them after their own fashion, 
just as the learned lamas and saintly anchorites do.” 

Alas I even without being unduly modest I could not 
regard myself as a very learned lama ”, and my saintli- 
ness did not appear to me to be devoid of alloy. But 
Yongden, always eminently practical, continued. 

“ You and I, are we or are we not genuine lamas? Yes, 
we are. Well, we have decided to present ourselves as 
lamas during this journey, we must therefore consistendy 
play our parts, otherwise people will become suspicious of 
us and imagine that we have disguised ourselves for some 
bad purpose, and, as a result, harm could come to us. 
Moreover, if, through our fault, people were to commit the 
sin of doing harm to real lamas — as we are — we would 
have to take the responsibility for their wrongdoing and 
bear the consequences.” 

There was nothing unsound about these arguments, 
and the most telling of them was that it was essential for 
us not to become suspect, seeing that we could avoid it 
without hurting anybody. It was in this way that I 
became resigned to the performance of my ecclesiastical 
functions. These were not always confined to simple 
ritualistic gestures, sometimes my character of lama gave 
rise to some touching incidents. 

At Passang's, a woman, who had stood apart during 
all the ceremonies, came to me when the others had left. 
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'* My father died last week/' she sohlu'd out. What 
has become of him? I want to know. Will he hav^e a 
happy rebirth? Will you look and icll me? ’’ 

To fly and reason uhh her would have been useless. 
This woman tlid not seek any empty consolation. She 
wanted to kno\v^ some tiling definite. Where had her 
fatlicr been ichorn. 

I did not know, and, also, my ideas on the subject of 
rebirth difFeicd greatly from hers. But it was necessary 
to give an ansi\cr lo this agonized enquirer. Charily 
demanded ii. 

'’Come back in hall an hour/' I said. *‘Lct me be 
lelt alom\ In meditation, 1 will try to see your father’s 
laicT 

1 did not feel at all inclined to tieat the matter lightly. 
A daughter’s sorrow' at the loss of a belo'vcd father is not 
unknown to me. I had myself too poignantly experi- 
enced the bitterness of it to ridicule in another the strange 
fancies it can induce. An answer was required of me, 
but I was very loth to invent any kind of story and to tell 
it to the woman w^ho had faith in my clear-sightedness. 

It would be better to leave it to chance, or to that 
which, being ignorant of its source, we term “chance”. 

I sat down in the posture of meditation, with half- 
closed eyes, driving away all thought, making my mind a 
blank, until I gained that state where all consciousness of 
my surroundings was lost. Then, spontaneously, a sub- 
jective picture rose before me of a Chinese commercial 
house. I saw the employees busy with clients and the 
goods displayed all around. Everything gave the impres- 
sion that the place belonged to a rich merchant. 1 saw 
the masier, tall and smiling, dressed in black silk, and I 
/^ueze;— without being told, as it happens in dreams — that 
he had quite rcccnlly become the father of a boy. Then 
the picture faded, and I gradually regained my normal 
consciousness. 

Why had I seen a Chinese shop? It seemed to me 
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that it would have l)ccn more naliival if I had seen some 
pictm‘cs of the 'ribetan life in which I had been immersed 
since I left Sinin^. I did not attempt To reason about it, 
it would have been useless. 

Whatever might be the reason of my vision, it supplied 
me with an answer that would spare me the remorse of 
having lighdy trcalcd an earnest enquiry. 

The method that 1 had used is in practice among 
the Tibetan mystics, and any lama, acquainted with it, 
would have employed it to ol^taiii an answer for the 
unhrip])y girl. Therefore 1 did not feel guilty o£ any 
fraud. 

“ Your father did not linger in the I said to 

her. He has already been reborn in our world. Tt is 
not in Tibet that he has been born, but in China. He is 
the son of a rich merchant, whose house I have seen. I 
cannot tell you in which town it is, but it must be in the 
north of China, for the men who appeared to me were tall 
like those of Kansu. 

“ Do not cry any more, your father will live in com- 
fort and in a country where the religion of the Buddha 
exists. He will be able to hear it preached and to prac- 
tise itT 

The woman still wept, but much less bitterly. She 
now only grieved over her own loss. As to the deceased, 
she felt reassured about his fate. Her filial love rejoiced 
at knowing that her beloved father had been reborn in 
happy surroundings. 

The country continues to be picturesque and beautiful. 
It is sparsely populated, and for this reason we arc obliged 
to travel far each day. Although we arc at the end of 
March, the temperature is still low in these highland‘s, 
it is scarcely possible for ns to camp. We, otir.sclvcs. would 

’•The m which ilio or to live <i more tonceJ n.Jiivliiion 

ol the woid, the const iousness: tmn‘>hp !> — ol rlit‘ docojibod remain, flfter 
death find until rebirfh in this or aitothci world, llaulo litcuiUv imjn, 
•‘bccwocn iwo”, that is, heUveen death nnd buth. 
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.<ncl mj" hands did not ircinblcl Wonder of wonders! 
Ncv'et had anyone so aged come lo the village, they 
declared, and they never could have iinagin>C!i^:)Obsible 
for a centenarian to have such a youthful appearance. 

Then since, in Tibet, all sentime^nts — joy, pain, respect, 
adiniration — express themselves materially by picsents, 
iIjc natives’ admiring astonlshracnt turned into offerings, 
uhkli ai lived from all quaiters in edible {-orm: butter, 
\\h(Mt atid bnilcy floui, cheese, meal. 1 could not stem 
tills iluor] of [irovisinns, which lan fiom the door to the 


kau^^ upon which f was seared, fn strict honesty, perhaps, 
f should have pioclaimed that I would have to live many 
inoic years before attaining my humlrcdch birthday, but 
vituie docs not always lie where the rigid mot a) codes 
would have us believe, Tt dcjiends upon circumstances, 
and I think that, in these mattcis, charity must be the 
cntoiion. To be kind to otheis. to cause no pain, is the 
best rule of conduct. Now, the good people' of Kargnag 
rejoiced exceedingly at the spectacle I was giving them. 
Ill their monotonous lives, the advent of a vigorous cen- 
tenarian was a conspicuous event, one that would he 
remembered of an evening for many years to come. Per- 
haps with the aid of the imagination of the most inventive 
among them, a legend would spring up, which would 
become the glory of Kargnag and the envy of the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

It would have been very cruel of me to rob them of 
their present joy and all that this innocent joke reserved 
for them in the future. Wiat matter the few pounds 
of butter, meat, and flour that they paid for ciiis pleasure. 
The Lirmers were sufliciently u ell-to-do to give me 
puNents uithout depriving themselves of anything. Be- 
sides they (ouiucd on being repaid in their next lives, with 
lull interest too, for these inciiioiifius tfikcns of lospett. 
Meanwhile, they hoped that the blessings, ithirh they 
foMed mi' to distribute, the \v<io]lcri threads, which they 


matle tiic pull out of my robe to scive them for charms, 
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] ,Y V M u a t We I )uld expect no outside help, 
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should get molf steel, and another mcsbcngcr might not 
be able to reach him. 

Whilst I was rejecting, Sotar, my head-servant, fear- 
ing the return of the armed trapas, disclo.sed my true 
identity to the innkeeper, assuring him that if any harm 
came to me, to those who accompanied me, or to anything 
that belonged to jne, the Chinese General at Sining would 
send troops to burn the monastery and also very probably 
the village. 

1'hc threat must have frightened the landlord; the 
memory ol the leirible reprisals carried into eflVct by this 
genend’s soldiers in the juaghbourhood of Labrung was 
still Ircsli in the minds of the Am do [jcople, ITc 
evidently managed to let someone at the monasteiy know 
^^hat he had just heard. As to Sotar, he did not at the 
lime breathe a word about the initiative he had taken, 
and we sat up all night wailing for the expected attack. 
Seeing that everything remained quiet, before dawn I 
ordered our departure, and by sunrise we were already 
far from that inhospitable spot. 

Only the next day did Sotar confess to me what he 
had done. I was veiy annoyed: for to be regarded by the 
natives as one of themselves is the only means by which 
to obtain real knowledge of their thoughts and ways. 

Proceeding in the direction of Szech\\an, we began to 
hear \ague rumours of the figluing that was taking place 
in the south. As it is usually the ease in China, bands 
of soldiers had detached themselves from the regular 
rroojis, either after a defeat or because the promised pay 
had not been forthcoming, and were wandeiing about 
the country living on brigandage. These men were 
totally devoid of that vague nubiluy of mind that makes 
the Til )e I an brigand a kind of chivalrous baibarum, Ti) 
meet them was dangcroiia. In such an cticouiuor, the 
gi cates l good foitunc thai a traveller could hope for 
would be. after abandoning all liis belongings, to come 
uninjured out of their clutclies. 
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Sn'jcrly I'Vpciilang, if the traveller seemed a person of 
note, al)*>vo all if he. v/ere Thou[!;ht to be a foreigner, they 
would ai cost, him, with a polite request. My horse is 
Tired/’ one of them would say to a rider, ''please lend 
iiu; yours.'' 

h) ihis way, they would likev/ii^.c " l)orrow ” the carts 
aud hoi'M’i, and merrliandise of every kind; these things 
being always pjcTtsely wiuu liiey must “needed*’ at the 
moment. 'I'liey eJoTiiange'd ihcir rags for the new clothes 
of tludr v’icdma, .{iut all iliis was only play, an innocent 
pa.'uinn: almig die road. Tragedy ?n)pervfned when the 
hordes n>uk [ie»s.‘;c''sion of a village or sinall town and 
plundered it, 

e\i: Miruhow, where I snqipod, the villagers bad a 
grout deal to say abrnit dio-'-ic bands, although as yet the 
brigands had nor ofUTie near the town, 

Min chow is only a little towMi, but one that is full of 
commerce and busue. 1 lodged outside the fortifications, 
in an inn that had several large walled-ia courtyards. 
From among theve, I had chosen the furthermost in 
which CO put; uii dm tents helonging to Yoiigden and me. 
Notwithstanding the cold, which was still intense, I 
preferred to he in a clean tent than in the evil-smelling 
and rliriy room of a Chinese inn. 

We had been in Mluchow four days, waiting for one 
of my seivaius, vvha had sprained his ankle, to be able 
to rri\'ci. vvhr.n nt sunset our landlord came to W'arn us 
rh.')t a Isand of a>l’)]>ers had been sighted and that we 
would need to hi: on our guard during the night. As to ■ 
our he b.:g?:;:cd us in have them moved. The w'alls 
tjl the yard hr whicii fhev srood gave tlirectly on to waste, 
land, and he dsTi not think il\at the height of the walls 
w:u; sudirivuu to give us adequate security. He begged 
tis to sicep lit n.nu';is, or, at. miv rate, to have oiir tents 
raken to a large inner coxirr. that W'as sii.rronndcd on 
ewrv ^ide by buildings. 

We chose the lattcy alter native. All our baggage was 
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carried to a room near the stable, where our servants 
wcTc quartered, and the lama and I continued to sleep 
in our tcnif^, keeping with us only our bedclothes. 

All night watchers relieved one another on the town 
walls and also in the houses situated, as our inn was, out- 
side them. The night passed peaceluUy. The sound of 
shots in the far distance made us think that some 
marauders had attcjnptcd an attack, but the firing was 
Uju slight for it to come from a regular band. 

(Joniplctc calm leigncd the next day. 

Cuntj-adictoiy rumours circulated. Some said that 
ilu‘ brigands had gone eastward, others that the Moham- 
medans were preparing an insurrcciion and might come 
to rvlinchow. My people were of the opinion that wc 
should leave the region at once. Sbnam^s ankle was 
better; he declared ne was ready to start, I had some 
clothes sold, also bedding, and various other things that 
wc could do without. The getting rid of these superfluous 
articles would lighten tlie mules' loads and permit us to 
hurry on, or, if necessary, to carry more provisions should 
the villages where we hoped to obtain fresh supplies be 
in the hands of the bandits, and we were obliged to keep 
away. 

The night passed again without incident. We left 
Mint how the i6th April at dawm and travelled fast. 

The road we followed was at first wide and flat, Imt 
it did not remain so for long. Wc soon came to mountain 
paths nanovv and steep, which traversed rock-strewn 
i'iojicH and often, from high up, skirted a tributary of 
the IhUluu lio. We crosstd the n\er many times and, 
a( urii nurlv a 

in iliai HHUiiiy, theio noihing )(» iudicaie the exact 
po iiHin o! the jowls, nlii* li \\ m‘ueov(M*. frequcnily 
tiuiiigsd by tlie fluiKb. V/e Imd put our liust in u 
ruouiuaiii path tb.u ^muKJ at the ii\ei. Sotar was liding 
in front. ffiiahL* to vo Ixatoiu (lutuigh the tutbid 
lushing u.mu', he lelied. usual, on his beast’s 
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I'ljc w au*r \\ as dt'cp; we were ohligcd to take our leet out 
oF ihe siiiiujh and Iiulcl oui legs up. Suddenly, Sotai's 
hoisi.' ]oi)L ns louiing and begun lo suiin awkv\ardly, 
inipecied hy the wught ji cainecl Soui \\as a good 
iidci; h< iiutuigcd in nun his animal louud, which im- 
mediately loutlud gioLind again and iccoveicd us luoL- 
ing. ()u seeing the uttuluu, the ntlier boys at once 
otopped iljc mules. 1 (ndcicd cvctyouc to icluin lo the 
hank. It iK/r [lojsihit, with larlcn hea^i:?, to try lo 
lind the lotd. li need lie, 'roligyal. who was a stiong 
swnunier, (ouUl take oil juit ol his clothing and wiih an 
uns.KLdleii huise c\]tloie the passage heiuie we again 
dtietupted it, 

liow’cvei, we umld peiha[»i spate him the trouble of 
lining so. Cloue by, iheie was a little hamlet pciched on 
the clitl. Its luliab hauls certainly knewv the lord and, 
lor paymeui, should be v\iUing to guide us across it. 
Youiiden climbed up fo the cottages. 

S, miscluc\cms spiite wai study hidden there, who 
wanud to anuhe hlinseJt at our expense, \ongdon had 
bdto^y reached the level ol the village when his mule — 
\isually ‘'O docile ''began to kick and then unexpectedly 
to rear, without apparently any vi'^ibk reason for its 
change oi temper. The jX'or latna was tluown on to a 
lirile pli'ulonn, which [oitunardy wa*- bordewi by a wall 
oa the liuT ^Ar. But foi rbis wall, which held him l)ack, 
the ytnmg man wijukl liue be^m hmled into space and 
then uu'hvd on toe to L-, Ijchiw oi diowncd by the 

Btiny btui ed, h him .b (if> and usiimed 

Ills vpi .t N'^bod,' « ru^ uiul lu iioss tin loid in I'loni 
ni 0 ., (/Ut u wi'br«i^ m piiint oiir the way. 

riiev \lcj d tb,ti *, ^,{ iiifoiui the vwiou ;u tlie iJuht 

'\uii. Mfiiv i'T, r the ws h uid noi ba\e tiled ti) go in a 
n dd,‘ 1 o» , but Tu iscf liltk’ ikan siieain and 

thvt a fud up »i ,m. ilwn lia.e done this then again 
tluM I'hv I e. i. "id., aud indeed iheic was 
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muub room in which to make many evolutions . . . and 
also to drowm, . . . 

Iij these regions men and animals are often drowned 
while ciossing the fords. These accidents trouble the 
natives as hitlc as to-day the fatal motor car and aeroplane 
accidents tioublc the Westerners. Each mode of travel 
has its particular risks! 

We tiicd again, and, more kindly than we had judged 
them to be, some of ihc villagers followed our movements 
iioin above and shouted the course we must take. 

We were aiming for the small town of Siku. I knew 
nothing aljoui it, not even I’lom hearsay. On the map a 
red lo/engc shovved it to be a Chinese ting,^ which was 
bituaied practically on my route, at the extreme south of 
Kansu, where the [)rovince joiiis the great grassy solitudes 
oi Northern Tibet. It could not be an important place, 
but I imagmed it as a small trading centre, like the 
frontier town of Daugar near the Koko Nor, and I 
counted on finding all the provisions 1 needed there. 

The valley we followed opened into a much larger 
one, along which flotvs the Heishiu ho. Ascending the 
couise of the river we continued in the direction of 
Siku. 

Night was falling and it was beginning to rain when 
tve came in view oi the town. We had probably been 
scMMi by the sentinels who weie posted in the wsitch tower 
<iu iKauiui (if the imsculed cundiliou of the country, and 
I rlo lujt know uhut kind of optical illusion can have 
ciu ) oiu nioijest of live lo appear formidable to 
fh ‘ill. Kveii helorc ue (;inie neai it, the nn\n gate was 
Iuimi.mIIv diiiL and hall .j do/eti •■addiers, gun in hand, 
'•hi*ncd iliMU’idvcs (at ilu‘ walW, toady to defend the 
pia\ I’ 

jV.vi 1 b toK’liadl^ loakd h a senvation. Although 
] did ntu i.iil to K'gislei a lonoi l dogtec' of jwidc. T was 
aho \eiv vvfjuied. 'I'lie tain Inuea'-ed, and the Chijui- 

* \ ulut. Uiuc i ’ /< /um jilmini (nu\i (plliun 
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men, \vlio, complacently fingering their weapons, regarded, 
us i'rom the top of the crenelated walls, did not inspire ; ‘ 
nic with confidence. It is unwise to put dangerous toys 
in the hands of children, and the Chinese soldiers, often 
very young in these outs cations, sometimes give way to 
playful impulses that prove dangerous to others. 

At length, while we were still wc3ndcring at the 
strangeness of our reception and asking the reason for it 
of the “braves'' ovjuimenting the walls, the gate was 
slowiy opened, with studied solemnity, and a herald 
appeared. He was on horseback. This fact did not per- 
mit him to advance towards us with the dignity he had 
doubtless premeditated. Our laden mules had iiistinc- . 
cively sought shelter from the rain by standing close to , , 
the gate, and my men waited behind them; in this way 
the passage was almost blocked. 

The envoy could only partially emerge, his horse's 
croup remaining in the shtidow, under the arch. The ; 
darkne,ss, u'hich was rapidly increasing, added to the 
phantasmal aspect of the scene; man and beast had the 
appearance of anmiated figures in a bas-relief. 

“ Who are you, you who cany arms? (We had three ^ 
guns, he could not see our revolvers.) From what country • 
do you come, and what ai‘e your intentions? " 

1 foresaw that Sotaf was on the point of proiidlv ■ 
rearing my cities and cjualifications, and I felt very. 
anxious, Kow that wo were so near Tibet, where news , 
travel:* miraculously (pik’kly, it was more than ever ■ 
nccessarv to .^aleguartl my uicugnitn. Happily my son, 
who had already reali/ed t.HU. hastened to anticipate anv • . 
unilsoferion on .the jiari of my buys. 

”1, have oOkial |•Kts?poJr:l,'' he an.‘>wcTecl. “I cannat, ;‘ 
unpack cbein in ih-.’ niio. but. I will show them a-s soon;-, 
a* 1. am uihUu’ <over. 1 am a bma and am on a ■ 
pilgriujage; fuy seteaur:, are authorbed to carry arms foic,- 
mu: protection agam-vt lobbciti, I have come hem to buy ' ; 
provsisious,"' ' 
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7’ius statement seemed To satisfy the messenger. The 
itiiii now fell m to i rents, he probably wanted to get home 
as quickly as possible. 

*' 1 will report your words to the magistrate,” he said. 

He did not add that he granted us leave to enter 
the town, but he also did not issue any order to prevent 
our doing so. While he was turning Ins horse round, my 
hoys quickly pushed the mules in behind him. When 
the gate was shut, wc weie all inside. 

An inn stood just by the wall. I rushed into it. 
iSe\cj4il luulciecrs had already found lodging there. Still 
the landlord managed to give me a little room, where I 
could piiss the night alone. The stables were full; my 
poor beasts had to remain tied up outside. The men 
tiiod to put up a sort of tarpaulin Ican-to, but it was too 
small and only partly covered the animals. Very soon, 
hoi^cvcr, my lot resembled theirs, the rain cascaded into 
my room. 

Ihc bad weather did not prevent the magistrate from 
coming to verify tire lama’s state men ts regarding his 
idotuiry and his papers. Two subalterns and four armed 
soldiers formed the official’s escort. He ivas very 
courteous, which is usual in China, where the civil 
ser\ant3 are, w'ith but few exceptions, people of good 
education. Moreover, Yongden is an aurbeniic lama and 
a Tibetan: the papeis, which had been officially given 
him, ceirificd These two facts and authorized him to 
pns,o^ii arms lor his defence. Theie vias not the least 
iki'piioti in his uisc. As 1o me, f was cslcc-med a 
n«\^ii<fible ([iiantitv aijid remained unquc^ihjned. 

AH tlut vu gained fioin our ■visir to Siku was the 
.nnu'^MHut ni atMSiAng af an absuid coinedv .and the 
iIn.oimIoii 111 [ku.'y drenched lo the skin. \Vc (uund 
utiifuug to l)uy huJ a liuie salt pnjk. Tlie vudespiead 
tutiioui^ MxueTnuijg tiu hiig.inds \\h(^ wamleiecl over tlk* 
(oimuy kept the| nu'nh.mc (aKuaiis lioin rta\elling. 
The mhahimnts ^uku had only oufluicnt puivision.s for 
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iljciiiaclvt s, itiul they lived iii consiunt teat ui a laid 
which would lob ihuri ul even tliat iiuie. 

Ihc Jam uased duiing the nigiu. When 1 awoke, 
ihc ULailui WHS iiiiL. hunu my v\ukIow 1 could set a 
Ima daik mountain, Jiacig diiectly Jii ironr ol the tuwu, 
and, on ihc light, tlic LiiiiaiiLC to a siioit \ alley, which 
ojKiKil out into a sunny pi, tin l\acc icigned, and the 
vail* y that kd to the smdit ihan^' conjuied up, to us 
who knew tin in, tin ladiani itilitmles ol Noiilu in IMkI, 
\vitli ihui hiLts oi sappluii waLci set l)cu\eeu bank^ ol 
silvi'i i'p.uigkd pink .iijd mauve Clones 

‘ hot.o.” I uud til the Lh.i‘',ipa,“ who was 

‘tatidmg l)^ nil, d w, u.u’ v\ise we wmikl stay hcic. 
We would huiid luinmagt'. on ihjl mountani and end 
out davS HI nudiration What is the use ol navelhug 
the t itch . . All thi‘ woilds, and all that which 
I'Ll bevond ihLin. ino lu lun iniud*’ 

I I in lan.ly una'^iu; a tia\Jk‘r speaking in this 
way tu hij 1 anips. m «.j\anr, ])ut K t^ieincis aio diffeicnt, 
llv' r.l -Cm iincLi^t,/ lae and ihoughr as 1 did. Bui 
like me, he . hv> 1 ?' ked / 1 djiu lie sip bed and piuishcly 
went to lu, M'mi..d.'S who wue suappiiig the 

mi .hi niulm M 111 iAwi lui Lit Siku. 'i’he 
hipiw hiMi cdieri all t*c'> aic w*\L*jtcd had nut suuck 
r u ti' 


md 
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of Tibctaii descent. It is a mountainous country, where 
the scatteied villages arc separated, one from the other, 
by vast uacts of woodland. The natives oi these parts 
arc oLien cross-g]'ained and inhospitable. We usually 
sleep in our tents, but as close as possible to the villages, 
ior tlic sake of the relative safely that such proximity 
alTords, 

At ncaily cveiy stopping-place sick people come to 
beg me m heal them. They describe the symptoms and 
causes of their maladies in u most fantastic way. The 
number and the strangeness of the various painful sensa- 
lions that poor luuuan beings are capable of experiencing 
HI 11 pass all imagination. 

One at le moon, a tiapa comes to tell me that several 
of his hiiiily have recently died and asks me whether 
these deaths may not have been due to the fact that the 
house in \rhich they lived faces tlic wrong direction, 
The direction in which a building faces is held to be 
of the utmost importance in China and Tibet. 

Probably what this man says is true and his enquiry 
genuine. But, as 1 notice another trapa standing outside 
the tent, who seems to be listening to whar I am saying 
to his comrade Inside, I wonder if these people are not 
setting a trap for me. m order to find out if I am a true 
lama.”' In the uni'crtainty of nut knowing whether this 
is so or nor, ir will be best to make my answer sound 
Mriiily orrhudox iit>m a fjamaistjc point of view. This 
wiW iMi [)ic\enr me fium slipping into it scjinc advice on 
hy 4ienc. 

I yt t him to e\])lain the exad situation of the house. 

1 d'K I'll ,i In lie eenh to he taken I rum the four sides 
oi a ui'i hionglir to me in hnii se[>aiaic packcls. I’he 
itapft mnuv.di'i(''lv ti(hs aw.ty to gel uhai 1 require. 
In ihv O' nil);; he jJinu. wuh ii. } t;Ae the earth and 
pu4[)oni' inv iUiiweis uiui! the ne\i nuirning. 

I 'll leaf I V kiHiw that mu* oi the looms in the house 
h.is no window, th.u the miii ucvcm* enteiii ii. [ am also 
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lO . u)ii *ixcul othei details. I ponclti duepiy^ 
jiicl iL< 'iL vi tiiomui^ I [Jivc the oiaclc 

fw\ni dial t1i lioru dooi itecivi die sim'^ tay>, 
pu-iiiKhi IS latoiiuibL biu the dnik loom must bt. 
piovidttl With i iMuJow that will givp atcubs to tho 
}>( IK hu nr luj't. 

Ah tlu jioii lull 1 r dioioii^hly clcanccl All 
ih.ti it (onlaui dnll ht u*Lin out, and ihe dwelling 
punli> cl s\uh tin. lullK^ ol scoitj' When all the linuo 
ho'd ijtuii ill luv Ik lU ( !i nud and du* clotlus, cai- 
|)ti^ and hlnilai ht n Ik iri ii out ide LtLiyihmg shall 
\} jjU! hack into ih<' hniA and uui'i^ buini theic 
a; im 

A fMt rtn ol uMiu )1 th ‘ Ihidclha shidl he placed 
ni <acli tooji , .iiid dl du loom, h ill he Lopi (]uitc clean. 

i in c to duj\, h.Js ol u sped to du Buddha, uho 
v\tll h rh ll ill Foi ihe bamc uabon, no one 

shill spit I P am i' )tji ill the IiCjusl (such abstention wdl 
fUliit lie to ohl'in ])ut. p.ihips, piety will peitoim the 
mil at U j 

“ i mahv, yoiL ’mH m the Abbot oL the neighbour- 
ing moii V , ml hi'' to bless a Sipao (a paitkulai 
dl u\uv' pinned uu jup^t ui ( otion {abut that is sup- 
pnsiJ t> b* a pouerhil cbaind» aud you will place it on 
die boat dooi ” 

All the a thm>> in do no hnin^ they may e\cn do 
i vi i an I lb v am a: the sane timi , in coniorraity 
* ttl 1. Ol. ’utiti il (oend Lama of thi monas- 
r<n^ vh{ n* I ha^' umfi , t will he pleased ar the 
jHihr L f unpU’i n*- 1 piv him in icc'''gui/in)t his 
amlmipt in t pun >, ^d cotisLf[miitl\. it anyone 
’• nd I hipp i I ' I ; t d lubt a^ to ipv ULmunencss as 

1 > U > 1 I Uild I ^ ^ t h '■* hit i ( )o] 

I » • I fit a I>( ( 1 1 f Oif < \ UH tKH rtf 

J 1 1 < tM f' < » U *1 n tut 'itu (H> of 

I * ir 1 1 ( f I II w a n j ir hiri |>< jtiirotil 

« ll T I 11* ^ t j l* I f till viiKt ol minfMnj people 

» I j 
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Apart from the few presents that consultations of 
this kind bung ine^ our provision bags remain unfilled. 
The successive bad harvests of the past years, the raids 
carried out by the brigands, and the levied taxes have 
mined the country; there is noticing left to buy. We 
are even ivithout flour and must content ourselves with 
the little sun-dried mutton that 1 have brought from 
Kum-buin, in aniicipalion of just such an emergency. 
Now and then \\c are able lo find some dandelion leaves, 
winch vve [)ick and cat without condiments. This makes 
a change from oiir dried meat diet, but we do not 
c'ome across ibe leaves every day. If our beasts were 
m)t 'M hidoii and the connuy so hilly, m^c could rapidly 
reach Nauping; as it is we are forced to proceed 
shmly, 

Oi easionally, too, wc are obliged to go out of our 
way, the Shawa pass, which w'c wain to cross, has been 
blocked by the inhabitants of a village who are fearing 
an attack from bandits coming from Szcchv^an, The 
pass is at the top of densely wooded slopes. The natives 
have cut down some of the big trees and have laid them 
along the path that crosses the mountain. A pedestrian 
might be able to thread his w ay through, but not riders, 
nor laden beasis. 

We have to go very far out of our way, This delay 
i*ajisn \r> another r]isap[)oinur)ent; we had hoj^ed to 
Hurl food the other side the tnountain. 

fine tornolarii n. bowvver, 1-^ allow’cd iis. That same 
ev ue n;mc upon a lar^t* and [wosfierous farm, 
su( h a^ i.'hilv K.en. even in I'ibet proper. T count 
alxutt ;t lumdied cows rb.ev letinn fioin the Helds, 
and 1 < in "e otlni. ni ibe dhtance. *^1 he boiKO is ati 
inntiMj., sn»n, hnddina, die laihei lai^e windows of 
wlu<)t me l)v hiMV" woodiii shiitieis. We 

»v len'ced wnh ]v»liioMt 'ind a lu'pc’ ii<nra. moie 
jejii siSiv left in lemnit, i', pliued at our disjiosah In 
I'llict, ,nul w nn n and nun, seny often 

^ ■ 
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in possession of several other details. I ponder deeply, 
and the next nioining i ^ve the oracle. 

Given that the hunt door receives the sun*s rays, 
its position ib [avourablc, but the dark room must be 
provided with a t\uidow that will gve access to the 
ijeneficent light. 

Ail the house shall be thoroughly cleaned. All 
that it crmtaiiH shall be taken out, and the dwelling 
purifal with iht* lames i)i 'When all the house- 

m>lrl ufensil.s luiw l)een cleaned and the clothes, car- 
and blankets Ixm beaten outside, cvciy thing shall 
he put btak into the hoube and inng burnt there 
again. 

“ A pU tfnv ot image ol the Buddha shall be placed 
m eafh tuum, nntl all the roomo shall be kept quite clean, 
so nf)t to show lack of respect to the Buddha, who 
will be there in elTigy. For the same reason, no one 
shall spit on any fluoi in the house (such abstention will 
be difluuk fu tibtain, but, perhaps, piety will perform the 
miraclei. 

'' Finally, you will go to the Abbot of the neighbour- 
ing nionuitcry and ask him to bless a Sipao (a particular 
drawing printed on paper or cotton fabric that is sup 
posed to nc a pntcrful charm), and you will place it on 
the front dtior/' 

All these things fan do no harm, they may even do 
gwxi, and they aic, at the same time, in conformity 
with LaniaU < usfoms. The Grand Lama of the monad* 
tcty-wlvim 1 shall never seo—will be pleased at the 
indiietr compliment i pay him in recognizing his 
anrhoriry and pmer, and, consequently, if anyone 
should nappen ta a doubt as to iny genuineness as 
Luna, he would take him for a fool 

Mmj h mm'" tttfft liv rtriul of somp vijrfptits oT 

u»n»frrw» ft, fruiifl, «if Mitr.p fpin^ and shoots of 

iir.erU ofh+r t*lmt , rth’^h ,up im ittanoU to ptodute perfumed 

imoke rbU ii^nviilrud to hasp the virtue or purifying people 

and thmg't 
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Apart from the few presents that consultations of 
dbis Mnd bring me, our provision bags remain unfilled. 
The successive bad harvests of the past years, the raids 
carried out by the brigands, and the levied taxes have 
ruined the country; there is nothing left to buy. We 
are even without flour and must content ourselves with 
the little sun-dried mutton that I have brought from 
Kum-Bum, in anticipation of just such an emergency. 
Now and then we arc able to find some dandelion leaves, 
which we pick and eat without condiments. This makes 
a change from our dried meat diet, but we do not 
come across the leaves every day. If our beasts were 
not so laden and the country so hilly, wc could rapidly 
reach Nanping; as it is we are forced to proceed 
slowly. 

Occasionally, too, we are obliged to go out of our 
way, the Shawa pass, which we want to cross, has been 
blocked by the inhabitants of a village who are fearing 
an attack from bandits coming from Szechwan. The 

S ass is at the top of densely wooded slopes. The natives 
ave cut down some of the big trees and have laid them 
along the path that aosses the mountain. A pedestrian 
nugnt be able to thread his way through, but not riders, 
nor laden beasts. 

We have to go ve^ far out of our way. This delay 
causes us another disappointment; we had hoped to 
find food the other side of the mountain. 

One consolation, however, is allowed us. That same 
evening we come upon a large and prosperous farm, 
such as is rarely seen, even in Tibet proper. I count 
about a hundred cows as they return from the fields, 
and I can see others in the distance. The house is an 
immense stone building, the rather large windows of 
whicli arc protcf'tcd by l^cavy wooden shutters. Wc 
are rtrelved with polilcncs.s, and a huge room, more 
than sixty feet in length, is placed at our disposal. In 
Tibet, masters and servants, women and men, very often 
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share the same room, especially whea travelling. As 
Tibetans do not undress at night, they do not, as we do, 
feel the need of private rooms. 

Servants place the cushions and blankets that con- 
stitute their master’s bed on the floor. The master, if 
he be rirhly cbd, may perhaps take off his outer gar- 
ment and go to his couui in |U 8 C his vest and trousers. 
Once under the blamkets, if these are warm enough, he 
will often discard his vest and sleep naked down to the 
w^aist. 'f his is whar U done by the majority of Tibetans 
of b(Uh sexe*., when they are at home, 

As to the women, alter lemoving their jewellery 
and outer robe, they sleep in the long petticoat and 
chemise that they wear unaer the latter. 

As regards the servants, peasants, and the common 
people, who- neither have thick cushions nor warm 
blankets, they go to sleep fully dressed, with just their 
belts loosened 

In the big room that was offered us, my boys make 
a kind of shelter with one of my tents and put my bed 
in it ... in this way I was at home. The ^and lamas, 
when travelling, seclude themselves in this way, by 
means of curtains, in order to perform their rehgious 
exercises in private. It did not appear extraordinary 
for me to imitate them. 

There, too, I had to pay for the hospitality that had 
been shown by blessing the whole nouse. The far- 
mer’s chaplain afrsUted me as acolyte, carrying the gi'ain 
and water that I had consecrated. 

Manv people are under the impression that to the 
traveller who leavts the beaten track each hour brings 
“lome jfww? 01 dramatic advcntiirc. The tnuh is less 
romantic of the pas^ uneventfully. Monot* 
oiwHisly'" Indeed no. For the one who knows how 
to lt>f)k and feth every moment of this free wandering 
life h an enchantment. Also, in such journeys, the 
86 
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periods of blessed repose never last for long. Something 
always " happens ” to interrupt them. 

An adventure awaited us wliile wc were qmte 
Innocently going through a wood full of blossoming 
trees and rejoiemg in the excellent condition of the 


We were approaching Gomi, when a farmer of the 
district came along and mr a few minutes spoke with us. 
He very kindly asked us to spend the night at his place, 
giving us careiul directions for finding the house. Then, 
having no luggage, he rode quickly away, repeating 
again from the distance that he would have a meal 
prepared for us. 

This agreeable meeting, the prospect of a com- 
fortable lodging and a good supper makes us all feel 
exceedingly cheerful We hurry on and, about two 
hours later, as night is falling, we reach the village. 

The first thing my boys do is to ask where the farmer 
lives, but before anyone can answer, they are confronted 
by an individual who, shouting at the top of his voice, 
proclaims that, by order of the local chief, no one is to 
give us shelter or sell us anything. Attracted by the 
noise he makes, the people come out of their houses and 
gather round my men. 

I had remained a little distance behind with my son. 
When wc arrive upon the scene, it has already become 
animated. Quickly making my way through the crowd 
to see what is happening, I find my three servants being 
harangued by a maniac, who, with ctcs starting out of 
his head, gesticulates threateningly. The villagers are still 
quiet and silent, hesitating as to the course they should 
take. But situations of this kind arc dangerous: they 
must be dealt with qin(kly, othenvise they are liable to 
get out of hand. The natives may turn on my men at 
any moment 

I cast a rapid glance at those about me, there are 
about fifty unarmed men. With our weapons, we can 
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hold out ior sonic time against them, iC matters grow 
\\orse. 

” Shall I liit him? ’’ Solar says briefly. 

Of course he must* and quickly, unless uc wish to 
rccehe blows l)mschc^. 

1 answer liiin in one word: 

Diingl (hil). 

Banjul the i)rawItT retcives a good punch in the 
<besi. S(huun inumdiatelv folhw^ with a blow capalde 
of sum I dug fUi ox, while the ihiid hoy belabours the 
maiv. sid«s with hi lucuy cudgel, dlie enemy falls 
pioiux The desiied rlKx t Js ptociuted, no one will in- 
leifere wUh ns. 

We (anil siglii of a clean and empty spot, which 
looks iiKv: i threshing floor. I give my orders: 

“ I.er the gun- and tcvolvcrs be seen, pitch the tents, 
and advite the people not to come wandering round us 
in the night. Tell them there will be a watcher on guard, 
who will dit;or lit right, without warning.” 

We are left H.werely alone and we begin to settle in. 
Bravelv disregarding the magistrate’s commands, an old 
ufunan brings us a bundle of firewood. The lama 
rcxompen'cs her generously. 

An olfin )ns intermediary cautiously approaches 
Ycngden and tells him chat the local official has soldiers 
poster! at riu‘ T<'p of the ])rips that we mean to climb the 
ru'Kt diiv arid rhar no one is allowed to cross it without 
a Ivtta* lus'uiii;\ his s.'al. He also says that this official 
tv ill uidru' nur 'iiog.tge in the morning, and then goes 
on fi» ri lr»'r in tnv otlu-r things likely lo impress us. The 
got^d m u> lui) cvid'tuh’ been sent by the ” official” 
ahour wIio»u he tnlks so emphatically. It is likewise 
appat ‘u* fliar ihe eweat man himself docs not dare to 
fe»*' 111 1 ’bi‘ th.vt he has no soldiers at his com- 

nunrl. .uid. pi > fluid v. tiK», that he is nor certain whether 
hi-> •.uhf'tdiniU.’i wtH *snoimrf him against lamas, and 
cneigetii IrmuH, at that. I’ilietans greatly admire strength, 
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and we have just proved that we are not afraid of any- 
thing. 

The conversation I overhear, hidden in my tent, 
enlightens me as to the meaning of the scene that has 
passed. The magistrate takes us for genuine Tibetans 
—rich merchants or Jamas — and is trying to extort a 
generous bribe from us in return for a free passage. 
iJe is endeavouring to do it by a process of intimida- 
tion. It is an old trick and one that nearly always 
succeeds with the natives. Shall I pay or shall I let 
him know who I am? I would almost rather pay for 
the sake of keeping my incognito. But to give way to 
that brute is to bring discredit upon me, in the eyes of 
my servants, and, to lose their respect is to jeopardize 
my authority. 

I go outside and briefly tell the messenger to report 
to Ms master that I will not allow my luggage to be 
examined, that his soldiers mean nothing to me, and 
that later I will send him my card that he may know 
who I am. 

Soon after, my boys take Yongden’s card and mine to 
him. Thi-i produces the expected effect. In a little while 
an embassy anives, with the magistrate’s representative 
at its head. He presents me with a complimentary silk 
scarf and begs me to accept his chief’s excuses, who, 
he says, was unable to guess who we were. Behind him 
come men bringing enough straw' and ]icas to feed my 
beasts; for ten days and an am[)le provision of flour and 
butler for us. This procession, preceded by lantern 
hearers, must greatly imjjres? the villagers. The apology 
is all that can be desired. My servants swell with pride. 
Since the magistrate has soldiers at his dispf)sal ’ 
T usay to the ambassador, T desire him to send me four, 
To-niorrow moniiag, to act as guides and escort as far 
as the top of the nass.’* I abstain from deni an ding 
the letter bearing tlie great man’s ” seal to show to 
the officer in command of the fifty soldiers up there. 
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To (h w v.omIcI lie* nnnecessaty malice on my part, 

“ You can all go tjuictly lo sleep/' 1 tell my boys. 
‘'No robbci-i will Lmublc our rest to-night/' 

I was the only one who umUl affoid to laugh at the 
nmicdy that had just i)eeu ciuitted; it had provided me, 
free of with the provisions we so greatly needed. 
As to the inagisir.tte, he had “hbt fufo'', and the vil- 
lagers had Ihvii oblige cl to give him gratis the straw, 
peas, (lotir, and btittvi* dui he had oftcred us. In the 
KuM, it is in this way tlie chiefs geiiornlly procure the 
gifts tlini they olhi to di^higuishcd visitors. 

dhe one rr> '.tiller im>st the luuwlor, vvhotn my 
servant t had, I leareti, badly luiiL He was expiating 
his ew of zeal, and il was t]uiic certain that the official 
trii who-><- affotmt he had tcfcivcd maltreatment would 
not give him a vvoul of sympathy. He could deem 
himself fuitunatc, if h'b master did not hold him respon- 
sible for all that hatl ha[»pcncd and punish him. 

The next moining. insteail of the four soldiers I had 
demanded, fom* peasants pr^^ent themselves as guides. 
One of them h. undoubtally a lc?per. I release him 
from his forvee, without letting him know the reason 
for my gciicrosify, and in order that he may have no 
regress wlvm his comrades return with a little present, 
I givT him some numey. 

VVheivupim wi* sr.irt. It is a long steep climb, hard 
on jn,m ami b*.‘a>t. Fiutunately, my big black mule 
hruvelv c^utus nu- and *»pnns ino ah the fatigue of an 
offeu v('rv utiiddv u>jd 'Hic approa<’h to the pass is 
fivek* s an th.^ ddc rh.jT wc are ;iscentling, and the path 
wliuU in lonj* /ig/ags duougb swampy pasture-land, 
No pit tiiic-i(ui‘ vita makes up for the weariness of 
die (limb. 1‘be 'uv shrouded in mist, and, 

as soon iis we dt es iul the odier ^itU^ we enter a dense 
fiireM Tlu* }jath thi^n hecoinev a mere tiaik, which 
the ranis luive uaud. bvlng hare rock<i ami roots, and 
onr psss.’ige is t nuiuually oh'tunfcd by the thorny 
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shrubs tliat edge this semblance of a way. We have to 
dismount and perform a variety of thing gymnastic 
feats in order to surmount these aifficultics. The incline 
is very steep and twilight overtakes us. I go slovly be- 
cause of un acute pain, probably neuralgic and due to 
a chill, which siiffcns one of my legs. Foreseeing that 
I shall be a Jong time on the way, I send Sotar, Sonam, 
and two of the guides on in front with the beasts, so 
ihai, on arriving at the stopping place, they may pitch 
tin- ten IS aiul make tea. The lama, Tobgyal, and one 
guide renuun with me, 1 have taken the precaution of 
nrovifling myself with a Chinese lantern and this feeble 
ucacon helps to guide us when darkness envelops us, 

'rhings go from bad to worse with me. I feel feverish, 
my leg grows more and more painful, and the descent 
seems inteuninable. Becoming exhausted, I have often 
to stop and rest. Yongden tries to encourage me : “ Come, 
make an effort, otherwise we shall never get there! ” or 
“ You must hurry on; the candle will soon be consumed 
and then w'c shall no longer see the w'ay.” He offers to 
carry me on his back, but along such a path, he would be 
certain to stumble before long, then we would run the risk 
of breaking both our necks. 

Our guide chooses one of these moments of rest to 
inform its that this forest is infested with leopards. The 
men of his village have themselves killed six that year, and 
those from the other villages many more. Occasionally, 
too, one or two tigers have been .seen in the vicinity. 

Neither the lama nor Tohgyal arc pleased at hearing 
this, atid the former earnestly implores me to " make an 
e(f<»r( r uoidd glfully do so, only my leg is getting 
im reasingly painful and my Temperature is rising. T do 
n(if mind about the h'opairls, l)uf I would like to reach my 
lent, get hctucen warm blankets, aitd drink some boiling 
tea. As r still linger a little, Yongden improvises a 
variety of rhythms on a policeman’s whistle. Each of us 
Tvcai’s I me of these whistles hanging at his neck, Cor the 
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tl U fluiiri” utiljwCnl Such an idea 

V. v*‘ry aininiii^. 

1 iH ,< u . I fv sa^‘M )L u i'> 

'* iiJi^ ' iiL tin.wt’iij, (iMintjt sit in his chtUr 

v.iiun^; l(ii uui^hini? to (oirn. jialoHi,, .l-. r[(jcs the [jonpo 
((h (111 I) oL‘ ulio u.hrui\d (o CAamiiic youi 

l‘\ ' li 

I h * iu'>u 1 1 un{ u 111 . hiMnoui. 

l^jdi H'uv ]l '\ts Ik to ‘0 . ' llj> Lutvaids Uir, 

.ukI fli. < 'll s< u;hI loi{<]( 1 1 Ihiii rs ihi vC jjcnpk* aic 

i In j iJ ly I'S'ii; h) iK'dvi' II iIk V 'iic not ihjevcs. 
\\( /itniis ufiitdu'j fl in rill' sin III). Myicjuita- 

ikjTj V ill siilh 1 1 «i 1 Iivuivl i ,'Hflin^. like II iti^iitciicfi haic* 

' j.f I Ui 1 <i\H nl heir/ oi 1 s.iy. '* I! tliey ale thieves, 

vv( 'hdll nwii> Iu)\\. I aiu ihy.i ah.iklol them'’ 

J 1 h^^hllhf kii'ieu) imil lutaJ ilie tiKii haik to the path. 
|ii^f .1, I had suriiiMd, ikou.i, elm vou searching foi 
fis ut-i aniJiuUed hy ihe h'jsrh> nl ititenti'iiis. 

At tli'di h^ L(t ualkol an nidkl ifujia uho had, Inng ago, 
Slaved ui a 111011 . 0 ceiy in [..Inna' % i>* cd my blessing, 

aii'i to it-i nfi in [)io< e.-sinn 

I'he paiii had bcciane much beirio. The stiangoness 
of ih Kciic ijic, lieid my aHi^niion, and made me 

ioig( T my djedness, 

Mtr hnidiuL^ Uamiiig pile hcuighs. lighted the way. 
Oili' m joliu'd rlKm ((^niirg inun <ldh‘iMit dlieetions, and 
Inag h»uMe ihi h ionii'i fovkl h^ diiCinguished, gleams 
horn thui pdinitivc tort lies dam ul in the di^tanre. The 
full ,t h(‘(a[iie a laitylaiid ol da/dmg lights and deep 

sliadnus 

Ihjstn thudhic mai'hin/ tKimcI, bumc‘d [ragrani 
hnhi ui pMs liikd iMih smonldfijng^ olMuoal The 
lisni’t smnki’, piradiu^ muki die hiy^ liees, 'uUled a 
nrhuhais isfmi I'l pliam )ms in ih baihailc piotession. 

f:i tins uav s'.e iea< li -d ' liiie I Iminlct, and .suUlued 
lull. a[»p(';ueil in ihe t»n)l Mv giiide^ stuppid liom 
tim ‘ to time, ilien t!\‘ petluiiu ol die Innniiig hcibs 

0 ; 
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“ic puH^icm, the tic^ud of t>mokc more dense, 
[use to luuie (idler bia/i^i , I ;^!iiii]jsed vague human 
^ [mAU'jung iheuoiKes Uloie lue, uKkh I blessed 
Hiium.itelv 

t bill, ill a < I'Mtitiy, 1 idtiiid tny‘>elf lacing my camp, 
tljrcc teui*) lud lh‘ (( nil/ bed, J rushed into mine, 
I lay hi<l Iliad'*, .muI temrud that the villagers had 
ulrd u> uuh ti’ajioi 1 , idled viiili excellent 

ttd tivi I di.ii.l 'ivual iU[m of it, an* a hearty 
I. .»nd vw ;t/ Ml bd (putt* i\[hs}u*d. 1 had conn 
■Iv lnr*«;iiri, ,ili \uv fe\ri and painful kg, 

\ll till viiui\)( v\nii(d in 1 lu ll u* give oui animals a 
» usr in dniiig ,►» f rnn'd n/nuKk'mn myself to 
‘ly-lom liwu. Ui iMmn. bar, by (.iLinga little trouble, 
‘ i'> iie.oK abv fvs >L,r.». dll rig u/uth-vdiile to be dis* 
•arl. Il]f‘ VI IV |) laifon ,»1 ilu, hamlet, light in the 
'll' (>f a vitgip. u, vie pic thiul; thru buicly some 
udn ii'iisi b. ant Ikd r j di • p! ue, or eke I could learn 
le inccu icing djoul- c irccuiiug the worship of the 
il d ^Alfb" i/b ii^iruiiallv ikddhists the major- 
ut 1^1^' ritytiUs v.,*h the e^n'ptiou of the leanred 
i ti. ui * le.dly Sh . 

Win-n ilie nld i mie to sei nit* in the morning, 
ul nor {jii to (pi.-aion him on the-e 'Subjects. 

“1 hi^ vil'a; * n i spcibdly bl< ^u’d.” he said. “ It has 
a thy honour ^f youi uneijna tul vkit, for you told me 
It urPHUally ym iuid pi.tpu-Ml < 0 ^* 5113 ^ the Shawa pass, 
Von h nl nor lii -ird It u idoi bed. you would not have 
''ivd truviiLjh bvi u isrlu god - wiio b ive led you lous. 
id th' il, .djoi'i din. ii'o’idiH I fluhthob (liolv 
avu ‘.ud, < td^iuily b*').i 'b‘ be then ik i, stopjKd nui far 
uu In ' * and ' M V ^ : V tfia« ib*^ [U of ccti/m extends' 
1 di li u'gy lu ij i*ul (Uiim ^'uue hk anival* no 
\o hes 111 ' 0 ith (1 1 f, dp !’*■ ih’i hf, I) ( liU'c >>1 his giHxl 
dl. rlu* luive ^ .vh b' »u r'li ihk 
(ll> ^ { thou’^lu, Iv 'e » UtP'duug b< Iter than a Icgeml. 
aid I ri»’iiiu[ulv v( -1 riv ’iifeiUiou of giHU,, t'l see the 
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(lainhfjh. This crcutwl difficuiiios. The hermit had 
<>r(U*rcd the villagers not to disturb him and not to 
h the hut that they had built ibr him, except now 
and dien ic> bring him food. However, yielding to my 
einiealie‘i and icinptcd by the 'promise of a present, the 
Uajf/j ((;nsemt‘d to tonduct mc^there, 

"I’he ilu()lhoh\ hiil was in die middle of the wood. 
Ku path led to ii, anti, to teach i i, we wcie obliged to force 
lan Way rhroiiglj the Inishes that grew under the great 
trees. 

A SAyw iiLieinpi at a eleaiiiJg h. id been made near the 
hut, vtlikh was cnuirlerl hy some {lochdds.^ Little flags 
floated hotn it> rhatched tool ;u id odieis hung from airds 
stretched from tree to tree lound the hermitage. Urna- 
tnuned in tins way, it resembled one of those altars that 
are dedicated to rural deities of ‘the mountain and forest. 

[n keeping with such a seeing:, I thought to find the 
duhthoh sctiTcd in the orthodox jiosmre and plunged in 
<ieep meditation. Notliing of the sort, the holy man was 
perhinning the very ordinary act ofr' eating. He had just 
made tea and was now dj‘inking it ^nartaking of 

roasted maiye. 

Alrliough he did not appear pleased to see me, he was 
nevtuiheless polite. I oiTcred him the usual scarf, the 
ctibtoiuary token of civility in Tibet. Knotted in the 
corner of the silk, I had put a little silver. He did not 
seem ttf be aware of the fact, but placed the scarf beside 
him on a small carpet and invited me to sit on a block of 
Wuod, whiih stood in a corner. 

Tlir hermit told tne that he proposed resuming his 
juurik’v ihe next uumili. He was one of those wandering 
naldjo} li/ts' of whom there are hundreds in Tibet. 

'Wrtitpu ruo mUlKhl, litn.ilk. Mom* uflfitu:',. pilL, iif stout;'} hu»{n*d 
up tn li' unitr of tiK.it tleitii's- of tbs’ uiotmt.uiis, iousts, ct«. . . . 
tht's rtt-ri' rvii‘L’a ro ilu* utuliotiif', .ts .1 ul respotf, 

rnitl hft\ikr, amt iiit.uii “rht- tiiwj who h.ts au.iim'tl culm, 
'crojiiu ‘ k The inuu’ j»isi.ti tn lo vtimu, ft lus hem tmuh 

Dili a numti.i ol toliwuh impiMoti. lulongui}; to ilu* trrcuulur 
unU nninji uppiopriats' the title. 
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I him il, |^[r, 5t;^y forest, he had 

,cn in ^ nrnmimu ucion ^ . 

ai'ii him aUom tij. villugors had 

t^^\^■\[ ro\uul lu 1 < u\^ ^ himself were a sylvan 

i‘iiy. * 

A god! with vseojn. “He who has 

v.ViWW'l jiuiis :u\( is, f;t} supolior to the gods, 

is, (h«' liiu\ rln lu . (im lorcsc 

j!Ht' "lum tnii''- '•> P**-^ hf)[n;iv>^\', ruul I bless them, us 

.ihohl hs nv n i)'* *oi jliings, 1 do uodiing bur ihal; 
i . mis 0 .1 .oil mnong beingt* and things 

wl I dn m, ..ouui< Surva tmtigalum!, 

tiv i tnuui^ftUiw “ 

(. abtni'*^ oi mold, iDsighi that discerns 

bat the <anfin 

. , }'' \iig b.'vonci it. and it is the source 

1 tlv mlmiK aT.t ‘’^Hj-tinc!v powerful charity oi the 

odhi-.iLt’^as. * ^ ^ 


I his \i an do mg a po^’^eosed a ready tongue. Had 
e rccul tlu won s i merely repeating 

uin, or h‘l[^}l£jLl..i<jtncd their meaning? 'Wliichever 
^was, t'Eupiy r\Ee[»r fur an old rug, a ragged 

u“I.Xu and rvw^ kio ln-a ur»*ndh. the duhthob enveloped 
ii'-Hf iti an itm^Aph -r^* of quiet dignity and serene 
Rrvult nee, whh li, pcihapi, wa»; nut without an element 
[•ride, 

\\\' h.ot h.uvllv Kdt ih * huf, on our way back to my 
np, wbi '1 du‘ irt'po s t ! : 

t/*«i >’'u,{\ .d'-ui ulAh you spulic to him» they 
rc not Imili liy ull i^a'Is but by tlu* gods of the 
umMin, rlu* /o-. ,nitl rh ' funx 'Unw nil pay homage 
urn, i . he told u I'lu v* ilk uoj'. lot u .'k* in numher; 


W'** ‘t « y I'ur 1 . ** Tm'^ tT( p tfl.t « ill! .irul -U])t‘ri«iT 

j» r i .' » r?* ♦ r ' ) is > >, » ' i I n , rlti <» rliif irv TiOiter- 

llii Ih ‘ i <, ' i 'I ; .* fi IwvnrHl*', 

' nf j.ij w ti 1 i t», n >>' I > ii? 'lu rrlijuirj buj'u.i^c «{ 
•’ It «. I u T 'I t,. " 

Kji'** ttS ^ ' I '<1 i\ >»ti' M |.inii .il i»»Of,»on immrdi- 

, I lUoV^ hj.u < { tS^ li,i j»il' 
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t,uh uiiTic our people lake him loorl, they dheover fresh 
ones. 

Ah ! u i'. mou iiiiEoiruiiaie ihar this dubthoh should 
ihinL u\ ]< *ivin^ us What a puy that he cannot die here, 
va t on Id tliun picsetvc hh bones; they would make power 
hil talismans ( 

On {\h' lUjihost )idgc visible fiom our camp st^inds a 
fou ol iMrhhd lofkj, ea<h shaped like a choricn,^ and 
liom .uitou ; r'u tii, tlr* UiIlesL one shmes foith luminously 
iVt .an I U tluse cuii(nis m(>numents tuin golden, 
atul tlun, pass iluough all iho shades fiom oiangc to 
hijuu.ie’d i upper, and daik nuiple, before fading in the 
sb.ulov^. hut K/iig alt Cl dailviicss has engulfed the sui- 
nui full rig landscape, the giear white thorten still icmains 
visible. Its cold ladiance lighting the inscrutable night. 

My people dcclaie it to be a r/i6V/en rang jung, and 
rcspeilhilly piostrale themselves before the pure wonder 
that u>os in the clouds. 

Tibetans teveie the lovely forms of nature. They aie 
particularly affected by the beauty of rocks; these they 
icgLtid a‘i ‘^eif-crcatccl works of ait (rang ]tingY animated 
uirh a spint of their own, which those that owe their 
cMstcn^ c to human labour do not possess. 

1 tfio lingei in admiration, contemplating the majestic 
ijpi.v ia< Ic, and, for the morrow, I promise myself the great 
joy of ic.uhing, if not the ricigr with the chortens, at least 
a fiotu where J can see tliein close to. But on my 
\nu ing tins thought, Soiau with a knowing toss of his 
head, icmaiks: 

'* h hy nor possihlo to narh chdrt(*ns that appear in 
this Vi ay* They arc inaccessible. We shall probably no 
lou ^iM them lo-moinm when wc wake. They have 

hi ought us a goorl uincn. That's all.” 

j t(li«Mon iiumimi m i)f tUi Uinil tliiit the BmtdhKi^ of 
»Mi \ * tU tHpa ’1 ih< MU ‘ptlhnc >m hml i *{ 

Mu IiIkMii [tlhru^ 



'ritv; Jhaii is mi'^tsiKcu, but only partly so, I 
Sc* the (he thorU’tii at dawn next maruing; 

ii)v IaJg<.sl. I he ivui^^ anioij|^ tlioin, has Utken on a pearly 
liisijc .i])d emirs a nM-tUe light, 

I jump in (he .a(UlK with the tombined feelings ol a 
Uintixi who r. surutg out ui fonquer a mountain and a 
jiamwyiiig n» a sliuiu*. 

in tiw wni)d, at ihi' ^idL ol the path, we come 
auoM two uilliiv : on * u, tnuiLt, the other tiuinbliug to 
plt‘( cs. 

i\ly itu.'ru., lihctau tntpas that they ate, 

t«arnru the’ boius, hopinii to find the ieinur'j with whicli 
to in da’ dio.e indta!)ie ilutcj that are used in 

the pt^iinHiiaric.* ol lues by the mldjotpas o£ 

tbeic <<muny, Ptihui, they bate been [orestalled by 
van ’ ^ithf r rucliei ‘i iMtiur'v, for these paitu iilar bones 
‘wJiiii't be found. 

(Jiiw ot the luct then ingeiuiously pioposes to open 
ilu' otlui eolUu, m if It does not contain what he 
^Uiuts. Jii*- iUgg,-:>U)n ntukes me think how diverse are 
ibc wuiid’^ vauuus and idca'^. The violation of 

a romb is eonuJjred to l>o a ciitue in the West, but the 
Til»„uiis, who abandon their dead as a supreme act o£ 
chut in to fht wild beasis, do not see anything repre- 
li nsihic ni b. 

hi'ji.tu hiMtie.t Wtjuld perhaps hesitate to open this 
u>Uui, h» u .ii ot uiULiihiiig or annoying some bad spirits^ 
who mn/u ihua rtttadi rlieinsclvcs to them and do them 
Ii inn. iinr niy bnv't aie monks. They arc convinced 
ib/l ih'_ .. /;/;'))/>, ; \M whom they vvill give or sell their 
ftnd w id Ik* t x[\ lUlc (d Mibjiigatiug anv demon who might 
aitfUipr lo htiir ihvin, Moioovtr, tfiey are accustomed 
ii»pua‘.Oin( mUNi.al in'^mimcnts and ornaments. Such 
iblu;^> are lo 1 m* hunul in the possession of many lamas 
and tnnu Tihetan <utotic*>. 1, myself, have a m 

luy and wear a msary of Iktic discs made from 

hntnau skulk round my netk. The Christian hermits^ 
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too, had often a skull in their eaves. Death is an 
inexhaustible subject of inecliiaiuu) in all i elisions; 
but tliat which the TihcLuii inysiLcs bee ihio\igli this 
dismal display ol ima^^es is not death itsell, but its 
unreality. 

As U) me, instead oi the thead of demons, 1 ha^e the 
1‘oar of niirrohcs. Last year cholera uij^ed in thh region, 
i persuade luy people unr to touch the colhn. I explain 
ti) dicin that the Chiucse June noi the ^ame ideas as they 
liavc upon the tn^altueiH cjf the dead and that the natives 
would tliiidc it \eiy had oi us d wc dared to open d 
cofliu. 

We pass on our way. 

Lui bonie time yet the laiiy chfntrfts leinain in siglit. 
We gradually get closer to thenu then bucldenly the path 
turns in another direction, hetween us and the cicst on 
which they stand other sum mils interpose themselves, 
and as we continue to climb, wo leav e below us the \ ision 
that, since the previous evening, has bewitched us. 
Never will we touch those “ miraculous ” aciial 
monuments. 

A small adventure atvaits us on the other side of the 
pass. After having dismounted at the beginning of the 
descent, we follow an indescribably muddy track. 1 let 
the servants go on in front with the animals and J walk 
behind with the lama. Farther on, the path becc^mx-i 
good, and, as the weather U line, we stroll slouiy through 
the forest. 

All of a siiddim wc hear shots. Someone has fired 
close by. Probably sonic iuintors, and as the under- 
grrjwth is very thick, rliey may, nu seeing indistinct [ouns 
through the bushes, take uh ior game and put an oiuue 
of lead into us. I urge Yongden on, we lau.st show 
ourselves. 

But iol at the runiing of the path, climbing up 
towards us, ;vc meet two of the most exli'aurdinaiy 
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ndividuals 1 have ever come across. They are dressed in 
and their malted hair, falling to iheir shoulders, 
lali )udc 5 » rheir face'’. One of them cai'rics a gun, the 
^ike ol wliich T have never seen outside a museum of 
.lULitjiiLties, and the other a pike. In order to let us pass 
the uvo men draw back into the bushes, and then a imrd 
one comes into sight, 'Hus one holds in his hand au 
c-KLuiordinaiy wea^Km; a kind of dagger-knde with a 
ui[)k edged blade, as long as a farearin. 

We (an only stale in ama/cinent. 

** They are buruens/’ I whisper to Yongden, unable 
to imagine what else tb(‘se savages can be. 

No/* ho answers, '* tlicy are soldiers/* 

Soldiers! 1 have seen some pretty odd specimens of 
soldieiy in China and Tibet, but not any that have 
appioinhed in grotesquencas these wc have just met. 
While 1 am still wondering, wx hear more shots. 

It would certainly be w'ise to show ourselves; more- 
over vve have now been seen by the three men. 

Hurrying on, we come out into a clearing where we 
find about twenty natives, all of whom more or less 
resemble those wv have just passed. 

Lolling on the grass, these ragamulfms arc firing into 
the air, at nothing. Have they seen us coming from afar, 
without our noticing it? Do they wish to appear 
important by making a noise, or are they amusing them- 
selves by trying to frighten ut-? — ^^Imoug them are some 
Uule bo\^ cairying pikes, the handles of which have been 
hhoiiened to suit the height of their owners. 

A [hciU^grriph o\ thi'i group would make a good 
pii turv, huL uulhrtiiuaifly my uuiwra is in my saddlebag. 
Another thought (piu kly vlusvs away any idea of securing 
a snapshot 

What his ha]>jvtk’d our beasts? If there arc 
another twvury uwn /unilar to these a little low'cr down 
the moumaiit the :iuimrdv run a great risk of being 
stolen. Yet no souatU of lighting have come to me 
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through the stillness of the forest, :md 1 know that my 
three men would not let tliemsclves Ijc lobbed it hour 
putting up a siu-iuious defence. THly aie better aimed 
than these ragged soldieu. 

The pseudo ‘Mnaves*' do not say anything to us as 
we pass on our way. Then, one oi ihciii risks the usual 
ipiesriou : 

WliLMe are you going to? '' 

Witlu)ui siopjiing, ] aii.jvvcr: 

To Nan})ing." 

We tpiieily unitiiiue ilu' descent. We have not gone 
a luniflo^d ptnls ladoto the whole band gcas uj> and 
lolloivis us. riie ihiee men whom we liad met going up 
to the pass have letumed and joined the others. 

We go on for some distance with this esemt, then I 
catch sight of rny mules in a meadow. They are all 
there, and iny boys arc sifun^ by them. The lads open 
dieir eyes wide with astonishment on seeing the lama 
and me in such strange company. 

We mtist not now appear in a hurry to get away, as 
if we were afraid. That w^ould be unwise. If these 
people have no bad intentions, to act in this way 
would only be to put such ideas in their heads, ff 
they already harbour them, calmness, coolness, and an 
assured air arc the best means of making ourselves 
respected. 

I therefore sit down, ask for my thermos flask, and 
drink a cup of tea. It is the moment for a chat, I begin 
questioning the one whom J tliink is their chief. 

arc you? — ^What arc you doing in thc-sr 

parts? ” 

We arc soldiers from Nan ping/’ he replies. “ W(' 
were sent to meet the rror>ps that are cxpe< red from 
Kansu, but some passing miilcieers have told us they will 
not arrive tu-clay. So we are returning.'’ 

The ice is broken; ihe savages talk. They admire 
my American boot.s, the marvellom botilc that kccjw 
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the tea hot, ami my big Sining males. Then I Rtaml 
up, get into -inclclk*, and ue set off aaotiipanicd by the 
lu'aicis of absuifl gnus, revolutionary pikes, and farcical 
daggei s. 

Alter all they aie good fellows, they do not intend 
to lob iH. We are piobably congenial to them, fot, in 
a veiled vv<iy, they give us good advice. 

“Do iioi cut Cl Nanping,*' the chief says to us. “ The 
t<Avn i' full of soldieis. ytm will he robbed there.*’ 

We will piofit by this advice, but by inteipreting it 
in om own way. As to those who have given it ns, they 
lied when they said they wete soldieis from Nanping; 
they do not go as lai as the town, hut slop at a mountain 
village, vvliilo we roiilmuc our way. 

Yoiigdeii, who is pi one to suspect people of nurturing 
bad designs and w'ho is, peihaps, not altogether wrong 
in drjtng so, thinks that our shaggy friends, nor wishing 
to attack us in the day time, have urged us not to seek 
lodgings in the town in order that, if we decide to camp 
outside ii, they may be able to steal our beasts during 
the night. 

I do not believe this, but as three of my mules 
need shoeing and we must buy food, we will go to 
Nanpiug. 

town lies in a large valley through which flows 
the Paishiui ho. We find the place crowded. The 
Governor of S/cchwan, who has been beaten by a rival 
geuend and is in flight, has taken refuge in Nanpiiig. 
Kjt>m a <li«iante ( soe the house where he is staying. 
Triuiuphal arcbefi, made of branches and decorated 
with red paper garlands and rnnhi-colourcd lanterns, 
stand conspituouily in the garden in front of it. The 
“triumphal” anlu^ lo me to be a little out of 
place, under the arcumstanccs, but it is not for me to 
ciitid/e. 

Some thoiiHaud* of soldiers in decent uniforms, who 
dr) not in the uNcmhle the beggarly crew wc fell in 
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are roaiuinf> alxMit the tov^n, and at firyt iv seem*! 
to find lod';ing'^. Wc hf^-^itaio to camp in the 
open, In a gaidcn vvlieru sonic kind inarlcct-^ardcners 
jffci' tis a place. The con fusion that rci^'ns in Nan]nng 
may one outage iluevcs to auempt un attack, nod Yongden 
Tilf remains mistiiisiful of our late coinjianions' iiUcn- 
dons. 

ft is almost iu;^hl when a Mohan iineclan ninlcr 
invite, us Hj Ticltct in a shed nevt to Ifu houie. He can 
also put the fieasfs in a tlo.ed siahlc. hnili In the rouir- 
yaui. Th(‘ last piojiosal ({uidi‘. nn’. Hue \\e will enjov 
Ihe meate^-t po^ slide sertiiity. 

)\iy host iinmediaitiv has the dud <\\ept and cleaned, 
ns best lie can. Mohammedans hi\e usually a ;peat(‘r 
rcgaid for deauliness than ihe <ubtT iinthes. Honover, 
the good man can do nothing against the teriihle ^niell 
of the skins that lie piled in his shop. It makes me feel 
ill, and 1 hasten to forget it in sleep. 

Once more it is impossible for ns to replenish onr 
empty provision bags. No eggs, no butter, no milk, no 
vegetables can be bought, onlv a little salt pork and Hour 
at a ridiculous price. There is also no straw for the 
animals, and both peas and barky cost ten times their 
value. The troops requisition all they find. 

Wc leaim that the soldiers expected fiojn Kan^^u are 
a band of brigands, who want to plunder die town. The 
inhabitants arc filled with clkmay. They are afraid !esi 
rhe defeated governor's troops should nor be strong 
enough to defend the rown. or their chief should deem 
it wiser to rertJc without fighting, 

I am now of the opinion that the strange wan- 
dciens in the forest were tlie vanguard of ihi-> annv of 
bandits. 

We had counted on resting^ for a few days; tirnelline 
in rhe mountains along bardv defined pntlis, I he bad 
weather, rhe indifferent food, all ihe^'* rlnng^ hav< tendc-d 
to tire U8. The mules, having long situe lu-r nuMU of 
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ili li 'jIuks, injure iheinsclvcs when walking, laden, over 
du' unoxfn ami Mony ground. Nc\crthelcss ro remain 
in Vanning and run the lisk of finding ourselves in the 
luidn f)i v,ai‘ aiul jiillagt* is imprudcnl. 

Wl dec idc to have the town before daybreak. 
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a time aftM Jea\ing Nanjjini:; \U' a^u-n<l tlu* 
l\u.hiui iio, iIk'u v.e mu'' uiou’ cioss l\w imuiniaiiis. 
Noiwiih a>mdu\g the piivalinns, atul diiruiiltiesj, 

out joiuiiL'y Vi a delight. Unfoiiimaroly ihe weather 
betomcb laiiiy, and on the second day wc are overtaken 
by a \iolenr thimdcnLurni, The next day, at ihc same 
hour, the stoini bleaks agam. 

I do not know of any tiling that is more wretchedly 
uncomfortable than a cam]? hu'^tily pitched on so^gy 
ground, in the rain, and a night spent in damp clothes 
and blankets. However mv servants, wdin have been 
underfed for several weeks, appear so tired that I ehall 
camp again to-day, if they want to stop. I consult them. 

"Oh! ” answers Sotar, "we have no opinion on the 
subject. If Jets tin Kiishog tells us to stop, we will stop; 
if she tells us to go on, w'e will go on ” 

The olheis nod ihcir approval. Ir must not be 
thought fiom this mental attitude that these men are 
fools, far fiom it, hut their views tonceming the relation 
between master and servant ditlci from those in the 
West. Their a ns wit does nor di note any abject HTviliry. 
Jt nierclv expresses an unbounded toidideme in me and 
a ivfognilioti iT the **11 pc ' not it y of niy iiifelligcuce. They 
expett nio to piovide for their wellbeing ,iiul take it for 
giamerl that whaicwi I <l(*(ide to do will be wise and for 
tlieir good. 

At last, after gt‘ing from hamlet to hamlet, wp End 
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shelter in the lunibc of a young Chinese couple and pass 
tlu* angler cover. My boys are radiant, once more 
my peU'^ph/K ity has a‘5scitcd itself— they call it prescience. 
While diying chcrnselvcs in from of a huge fire, they 
joyously prepare our meagre supper. 

* 'fhe neKi day, no continue our way through dense 
forests iliiu ha\e the ivputntion of being unsafe. With 
eyes soanhing the iindeigrowih to catch the least movc- 
fueur ;miong the tuigs and cars straining to doled the 
sligbtr'>t suspidous sound, we ride for the greater part 
oj the time ip sil«‘uce. Al night, the men relieve one 
anoihei iu iLOeping guaid. f also take iny turn at watch- 
ing; the only pritilege I allocate to myself is the choice 
of the first or hist watch, so that my sleep may not be 
ill ter rap led. Ir U passible to become accustomed to all 
things- The sharp little thrill that the Lama and I 
cKperieuced the first few times when loading our weapons 
before a start and thinking of the brigands who might 
show themsclyc-^. is, if not actually dead, at least greatly 
weak'cued. As to the others, they have long since become 
accustomed to frequenting dangerous regions, and, dur- 
ing their childhood, brigand stories took the place of 
fairy tales. 

Travelling by easy stages wc finally arrive before the 
Bi)n[io monastery at Tagyu. 

The Hr'hipns are the adherents of the ancient religion 
of Tibet, the on<* the Tibetan.s professed before the 
iiH^odunlun of Butklhisin into their country. At least, 
tliTu isS what they say and what is repeated by Orientalists 
when writing :ihnm Tibet. 

All the <>ame the real facts arc iiuirh more com- 
pli(:iT.‘d than this simple definition would load us to 
iudieve. Theie exist in Tibet many varieties of Bonpns 
and ir is doubtful wlicther. at present, any of them 
exactly represent the religions forms that prevailed before 
the '?evenrli r enturx^ of our era. 

Wlun were the doctilues of the primitive Bonpos? 
in6 



We really do not know. To say that these Bonpos were 
Shamanisrs thiows liiflc light upon the question. There 
exists no clearly defined “Shamatii-i religion”. Tlie 
Shaman is a sorrerer, sometimes a magician or even an 
occultist expert in scrrci lore; his b.ihitual clients arc 
called Shainnnisrs, Rm these facts rl^ not imply ciiht*r a 
common docriine or connnoti practices: cpiite the reverse, 
cacli legion and each Shamau have their own. 

Up lil] now we ha\e I'oiuid no geTuiitie documentary 
evidence to enlighfen ns cm die “ filiam.misnU* of the 
au< lent Rdnpns. Aerording to Tibetan chronicles, no 
wiifing existed hi that country befewe the reign of King 
Srong btsan Ganipo (seventh century), vtho sent ^onio 
learned men to India (or perhaps to the front ici cniintiies 
of Nepal and Kashmere. of Indian civilization), to look 
for the elements of an alphabet, in order that the Budd- 
hist Writings might be translaferl. 

Some Ronpos declare, on the other hand, that a 
kind of writing did exist in Tibet before this time and 
that their sacred books date from long before the reign 
of Srong btsan Gampo. Such a thing is possible. More- 
over this would not mean that the Tibetans possessed 
cl writing of their own. These books could have liecn 
written elsewhere than in Tibet. Those who know the 
habits of the people of these regions are well aware that 
hooks that are reputed to be sacred form the objeci of 
a worship that does not, necessarily, entail a knowledge 
of their contents on the pait of the worshippers or eve’' 
the simple po.ssibility of their being able to read them. 
There are a great number of illiterate people in Tibet 
who possess libraries of sacred hooks. These works aic 
placed In rows nhewe cOn altar, and hefoio them the 
fait] tf 111 prostrate theni'Jclves, hum incense, and light 
lamps in token of veneration. 'Phis is-^as thev them- 
selves are aware— the cult of a wisdom that they do not 
think themselves as yet capable of reac’hing, bur that 
they hope to attain to in another life. 
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l-lou’cvcr» up io the present, the Bonpos have never 
been al)le to [)rcjLluce either books o£ proved antiquity 
or arHu<;l()]^ical e\iden(c in support o[ their statements. 

The* niodern Bbiipos divide themselves into two 
j^rcar uronps, whirh in their turn sub-divide themselves 
into many hiatulu’s. The two main divisions arc those 
of (he White IVhis and the Blark Buns respectively. 

Tlie White Bthis have slavishly imitated the Lama- 
ists. 'i’heir fli)^niiaries call themselves lamas, their 
monks wear ('xacriy the same <ostume as the trapas, 
and tbclr inonasieiic's ivscmhlc in every way the 
Lamaist (rompets, [n tlteir temples you iiiicl statues 
identical with those of the Buddhas and the deities 
venerated bv the Liimaisls, the only difference 3s that 
the Bonpos have ^dven them other names. With them 
Guru Shenrabs* holds the same place that Gautama 
Buddha occupies with the Buddhists. Just as Gautama 
Ruddhu is said to have had several predecessors, Budd- 
has like himself, so the Bonpos name several predeces- 
sors of Guru SKcnrabs, These last, Buddhas or Bonpo 
Masters, have no historical existence. As to Guru 
Slicnrabs, althoucjh we are not so well informed with 
reference to him as we are with regard to Siddhartha 
Gautama, (the historic Buddha) it is probable that he 
actually lived. He is reported to have been born in 
the country that was rormcrly called Shang-Shung, 
situated in the south-west of Tibet. His real personality 
has disappeared in legend and the mania for imitating, 
wliirh rages among the Bonpos, has led them to create 
a biography of him that reproduces all the chief 
feamres rff the one of the Budethn. 

As to their doctritics, the White Bonpos pride them- 
selves on professing the same as tliose of the Lamaists, 
They pracfise the dubthabs^^ the evoking of the deities 

* \Vrit^*n tlnh, lircrany '* method rn See cxplnnntion? 

fiuhihn)^^ ftiiUatu)n'> tinJ Imituit'v in page 91. 
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for the purpose ol ob(aiiiiug pc.'ta:rul <jr teuible results. 
Their discipline dillcrh l)ut little tnmi that of the non- 
rcl'urmecl J-.uinaists oi the huigma bCtt of “ Red hats 
As it is with these last, niainagc and the drinking of 
alcoholic beverages is penmited to the ckigy, 

lionpos sacrilicc luumals diuijig the pcitormuiicc of 
some oi their litcs, but this applies chictly to the Black 
Bdiipos. 

'J’hc Black Bdnpos ate more original tlian their Wliirc 
(o-icligionists. Perhaps they have bi“Uei |)ieserved the 
primitive chai actor ol their religion. I'hey aie not bo 
iimiieious as the “ Whites ” and do not gcncially torm 
themselves into gioups. The natives ol' the Himalayas 
make a disLiuction between the Bdupos and those whom 
they simply call Bdns. According to them, the Bonpos 
are all those — whether laymen or members of the clergy 
— who repeat boti la kyah sii chi wo instead of chos la 
kyab su chi wo^ and do die ritualistic circum ambulation 
o£ the religious monuments by keeping them on their 
left instead of on their right, as do the Lamaists. Now 
the Bon, on the other hand, is a veritable sorcerer and 
medium, one to whom all have recourse when the magic 
power of the lama does not appear to be strong enough 
to obtain the desired effect: usually the overcoming 
of the demon who is the cause of the evil but also, in 
more secret cases, the harming or killing of an enemy. 
The Bon hardly ever performs other tlran bloody rltC'^, 
the sacrifice of an animal is ah\ays demanded when he 
officiates. 'Women as well as men can be Bon, ami 
very often, the kind of natural gift that, so the natives 
think, makes a person a Biiu, is transmitted hereditarily. 

Among these iiumn mincers there is ntj anragonism 
between the Ijamuist elergv who belong exclusively to 
»>mc “Red Hat sects and the Bdns. I'he l.anuH 
do not o[)pose the Bdns and the B<'nis ]ieifonn their 

* Writtert h<f» or In su pnhihn *M lac irCiip' tfi 

doctrine” ^respetOvcly that of Ikms i>i th,U t»f Uie riiiildlittl 
IO<J 
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dcvoiiotts iti the Lainaist temples. I even know a iraj^n 
ol pusitiozi in his mozzastery, who is the husband 
ol a ISuii wuiiuin and uho asbisis at the rites conducted 
by his vvitc in the villaj^es. 

In the north ol Tibet, the black Bons are very 
siiiuiai to the magicians, who arc classed as 

Lainaibtb. just Ub among the ngagspas, there are men 
ol: distiiuthe character among the lions, some of whom 
are really lemaikubJe either for the originality and 
ahstniboacss of their [jhilowjphical coiicepiious or for the 
development ol their psychic iaculties. 

So, we found ourselves in ftonr of a Bonpo inonastciy. 
It was not yet mid-day, haidly the hour at whicli to 
>top and camp, hut 1 was travelling for the purpose of 
obsening and leuuimg and not at all for breaking a 
spccil lecovd. I have always travelled slowly; a habit 
that hui enabled me to see many things and listen to 
many people, 1 uas not going stupidly to continue my 
way that clay. On the contrary, I determined to gain 
admission to the tnonasteiy. 

Permission to enter wilhin its walls was given us; 
but thete was no room available. The next day the 
monks weic to celebrate a solemn service for a man who 
had lately died. A great number of villagers were 
(oming from a distance, and, as it would be impossible 
fur rhem to return the same day, they had to be given 
Inrlging!,. In fa<T, many of them had already arrived 
and were iusrallod in the hcmscs that surrounded the 
temple. However, wc needed no roof, all we required 
was leave to pki h our tents. This was granted us, and 
I wa.i even aihnved to <hoosc a place for my lent in die 
priiuipal courtyard, in fioiit of ihe peristyle of the 
tcmpli*. . . . U was an excellent spot from which to 
witness rlie teiemony that was in Reparation. 

I sent the customary scarf and present to the head 
of the mtina»tcry. and. after unpacking, waited to be 
asked to go nr i\:m rw for him to come to me, accord- 
no 
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ing to the degree ol esteem of vUiith he deemed me 
worthy. 

He biniply sent an oIHccr t)i his household, who 
brought me the tea ol welcome and, as picsent, some 
big pieces of butter. This small show ol courtesy was 
suliicieiu lo enable me to puseive my dignity. I chunk 
the tea, and, v\hca the nicjiiko had goiK‘, began to look 
ai the raithiul, ftesh groups cd' whom sveie aniting at 
cvi'iy moment. 

11 1 was inleiisied iu them, tliey weic c(|iially in* 
U’Rvted in me. Many of them came to see and to ton 
suh me, either (oiicerniiig maltu!i(“s Jrom whuh they 
or their Klatioiis Miliercd or aliiait the cate oL their c tops 
and cattle. 

At nightfall, the Abbot paid me a visit. He began 
by apologizing for not liaving come to welcome me oti 
my arrival, and gave as the leason for the delay, the 
preparations that had to be made for the next day‘3 
ceremony. He couiteou&Iy questioned me as to iny well- 
being. Was I comfortable in my tent? . . . Had I 
BufTicient provisions? ... He was going to send me 
supper. 

Finally, he approached tl^c subject that he had at 
heart. Relying on my discretion, he confided to me 
that ihc alTair.s of the monastery were n<jt In as flourish- 
ing a condition as lie could have wished. Ho was in- 
clined to ihink that this unfortunate situation might be 
owing to the psition of the temple door, which had 
perhaps been made to face the wnmg direction/ He 
begged me to tell him if this were so, adding iha(, should 
it he necessary, he would not hesimre to pull down the 
facade of the edifice and builil it up again faiing another 
cardinal point. 

He had a second cause for au\iay. Hr hid m 

' '!1k' Titictin<(, ss .'U’u iho Chinr t ,U{.ult rn H hupott ipf t» thf 
rfitcitjoii m nliiOi tht pniut|u1 ttitMHu- nl j bmtadjr, / ullv fb.»t 
A ttmple, i.Kof- 
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{:liuo>e the site for a new cemetery.^ What spot wus 
most huiied to this purpose. It was of the utmost im- 
poruijce to avoid irutating any of tiie local deities and 
to he bide fionu the bad spirits that haunt the tombs. 

IhcbC things vvcie all very complicated. He felt the 
Weight of Ilia iv'^pouiubLlity and would be very glad to 
have ilie ad\i( c ol a Khadoma. 

1 put oil giving my answer until tlic next day, and, 
tlie ptoinisecl siip[)er having been brought, I began to 
iMt, thinking U) h*Lvc no inoic visitois that uighi. 

1 was nnstaken- 1 iiad not ^ini^sbed my meal when 
a hapa puHcd back the curtain of my tent. 

”1 would like to speak to you,” he said 

‘*CIojue in and sit down/' J answered. 

lie sat down on a ru^ and, without preamble, began: 

“ My Lama' and I live in a hut that belongs to the 
monadeiy, but we arc not Bon])os. We are nangpas.^ 

, . . My Lama is ill. I have heard that you were dis- 
tributing medicines; perhaps you have one that will cure 
inv Master. ... He docs not know that I have come to 
you, . . ” 

*' Why do you live among the Bonpos, if you are 
not Bonpos? ” 1 asked. 

’*My Master knows,” replied the tropa. 

J saw that he would not give me any explanation 
on the subject. 

“ What IS ihe nature of your Master’s illness? ” 1 
then avked. I cannot glu you any inodirine without 
knowing what is the nuiucr vvich him. Can he not 
lome here ti?-moiTow morning? ... If he is too weak 
tci walk, I will go to hhu.” 

* Htr Utiiypos hun thOr tkatl The Launisf** do not; rhoy burn litem, 

tht! H tlrm iiiki th'* ris(t, llviti cvpnicd on the moumnln, or, in 
C\’nrt.)| lOt th'* b 'h »tiro p'tii l<\i the. \iiUin<s to tkvnin 

* ‘I ’> fh.a i , ruv pirttn.il fpndf wv " j;itru ”, ju’(r>r<ling to 

f*'in» which i* ihn u'tM in lh<* ti.h.nini*' bnyimj^e of Tibet. 

* A' m ”, u>t,,>ntnK, il»» e who hdotur to the Iwuly 

oE Uu'hihUt u'VpW 'Hh* Ifijfhtul uJ other rdjpona ujo railed chyirol^: 
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" I'^crhapi hcj ulU die/* iiiuniiurcd the trajid. 

Was the ca'>L iliea bu ^lavtr J1 that wdc sjO, 1 did 
not piJssLbb '.uliicicnt medical knuv. ledge to be oL use, 
but charity demanded i should go and see the sudcicr, 
jt was pixijible his disciple inagniiied ihe ague due 
to a simple aiiack ul ievLV might appeal to him as a 
piemoriuory syin[)tom <d ihe death agony. 

“1 Will go and see him at ome/* I said. 

1 tailed Yoiigileii and v\e lei I logelhei, guided l)y 
ilk’ irdpa, 'I'he I jut was in a luile wood, dose to the 
iiiomtsiLiy, 

*’ WaJJ,” whispered the monk, as we ncaieti U. “I 
mubL lii^t go in and announce youi visit, dhe Lama 
did iioi ortler nio to letch you; he may be angiy at my 
haviitg done so.” 

He went in. In.stead ol remaining discreetly at a 
dLtance, Yongtlen and I crept to the door, uigcd lui' 
waid by curiosity. How would the /eaious dLciple be 
recei\ecl by his spiritual master? Gurus ai'c often hol- 
tcnipered in Tibet. 

Ac fiist w’e only heard indistinct munnurs. Doubt- 
less the trapa was telling his master about the iiiitiaiue 
he had taken and our arrival. 

Crack I 

There was no mistaking the sound: it was that of a 
blow. At all events some energy remained to the dying 
man. 

My son laughed, quietly. 

“ Uvji was the kind of thing I received fiom xny 
proicsior of grammar,” he remarked. 

I had long been familiar with this detail tif his school- 
days. I signed him ti; [je silent. 

'I'hc sunerer was now b[Kviking in a }>n*ken xoln*. 

“ I will not siv her. . . . Medic itie! . . . FooH . . , 
You h:ue no faith in me. Oh! poor nud 'I'lv' bad 
auitms 1 rommilted In my past iivts hace bnmght me 
this ilcspirable disuplc.” 

113 It 
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'fhc voice grew muffled, 

"Why tlicl 1 rcvcul the secret to him! . . . His sins 
liave iiccomc an obstacle in my path. . . . Medicines. 

. . . h ii> the manuscript I want, it is there. ... I shall 
thcii know hon to live lorcver. . . . Inside one of the 
statues, but which ...}** 

"lie be ijuLct, KiLsIiog/'^ implored the trapa, 

\\lio si^pcued we might hear. 

As the lesuit either oL anger or weakness, ihc patient 
began to ]>icmhe noisily, atj il’ he were choking, 

"W’leuh! i liave told you a hundred times! ” he 
coniiiund, becoming exited again. “The Bdnpos do 
noi kiir>w diat the book Ls hidden there. . . , And you 
fetch this wtjRKui. . . . Perhaps you have told her. . . . 
Peihaps you have told the Bunpos. . , 

" I have said nothing. Be quiet, Kushog,'' again im- 
plored the distracted disciple. 

“ Gt> awuyl Gol ... go! . . 

The voice gradually weakened, the words became 
confused. 'The tmpa cried repeatedly: ^'Kushogl my 
l^anui! ” But 1 could not distinguish any response. 
Had his master fainted, or had the old man’s anger 
bnmght on a stroke? Yougdeti wanted to go in, but I 
kept him back. By shoeing ourselves, we would only 
run the risk of increasing the harm of which, quite un- 
wittingly, wc had been me cause. 

1 heanl the irapa moaning, as he walked to and fro 
in tlu hut. He was evidently trying to come to his 
maMc'i’s aid. 

I vvaited, thinking perhaps he would call me and 
tliat I might be ulilo to help the sick man in some way, 
Picsemly the tiupfi tame out. As he opened the door 
I uingln a of an old lama leaning against ihe 

wah, pi oj)j )rd lip an either ^sidc by cushions. His eyes 
uue widv.* open, bur he did not imne. 

We had stepped batk a little, hut not far enough 
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10 prevent the tra^a from rcuii/ing ihni we had boOi 
liyteiicd to and heard what hij, inabicr had suid. l‘'or 
a uKnnciii he remained as if noaphisscd, then said: 

'^Kusliog does not wish for your medicines, lie is 
not ill. lie will not die. iL will never die , . . 
never ...” 

lie spoke strangely, like a man who is out of his 
mind or who dreams. 

Nevertheless, I onre more olfered my sci vices, only 
to have them energeik ally refubed. 

Kusiiog does ntjt want anything. . , . ile is uol 
ill. ... lie is not going to die. . . /' 

And as 1 timiecl away, the ibouglit came to me ihat 
perhaps the old lama had just died. 

Tlie search lor the sectet of ini mortality has been 
as resolutely pursued in China as that f<n- the philo- 
sopher's stone has been in the West. Moreover, it is 
said by some, that what, in our countries, was exoieri- 
cally uescribed as the transmutation of base metals iino 
gold, meant, to the initiates, the science of becoming 
immortal. 

The ancient Chhicse Taoists openly boasted of 
possessing the secret of immortality, and more than one 
credulous prince has died from the effects of the magic 
elixir that, he believed, would assure him eLcnial life. 

In our times, less is heard concerning this secret of 
secrets, but there arc still some who search for a means 
by which their personality may be forever retained in 
their present bodies. 

On the other hand various theories regarding the 
possibility of indclinitcly prolonging incltvithial cxisrenev. 
eitlier in a spiritual or in a maU’rial Ihrni, bat oatsi<lc of 
the body to which it is at jircscnt auiKheJ, are. even in 
our days, part of the esotorir fivicbing of some Asiatic 
spiritual masters and occiiliist.s. 

Immonalily in our actual btaly has never inten‘sted 
the Tibetans to the same degree as ir has the I’aoists. 

^5 
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For to the one who firmly believes in the theory of 
reiucamation or of repeated rebirths, the problem of 
immortality is solved. Nevertheless, according to several 
traditions, among the many seaet books hidden by 
Padina Sambhava in. out of the way places, there are to 
be found treatises that describe ways by which death can 
be evaded, and, among the seekers of these hidden 
books, a small number specially look for those on that 
subject. 

'Ihe Bdnpos, more particularly the Black Bonpos, who 
resemble the Tfioists in matiy ways, still hold traditions 
concerning the secret of immortality, The old lama, of 
whom I had caught a glimpse, might have heard, or 
have imagined, that a Bonpo manuscript dealing with 
this subject was somewhere among the sacred books that 
had been stuffed into the temple statues of this monastery. 
Such a thing could have been done without the nature of 
the manuscript becoming known to those who had handled 
it. These men might have been illiterate, or, as is often 
the case, completely indifferent to religious literature. 

All the statues that arc venerated by the Tibetans, 
either in private houses or in temples, contain sheets of 
paper on which passages from the Sacred Writings are 
printed, or, in case of small statuettes, just short 
mantras or magic words. 

Very often a complete collection of canonical books 
Is placed in the giant statues. It is the writings that are 
hidden in a statue that ^ve it life, make it worthy of 
being worshipped, and communicate to it a certain 
power, which is strengthened by the rite of consecration 
celebrated by a lama. 

The next morning I was awakened by the dasb of 
cymbals, \yirh which the sound of gyalings soon minded. 
Although it was still dark, dawn would soon break. The 
Bdnpos were beginning the office for the dead viUager. 

By degrees the peasants who had arrived the day 
1 16 
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before awoke also nncl bcfirin to walk in'Jtlc the inoua&itiy 
encloburc. It w.is not iliat ihcy had atn inrenriort of 
a«.sihtiii^ at the ‘’iidi is not the haidr of I’iheran 

laymen, wlxther they he Lamahts or l^ioupcj^ llwy 
aic noi piohihiuci Ikuii being pn. cm at the nidinaiv 
religious litcs, but ueiihi i aie lliev i<‘quiitd tu be. I'hu 
celebration ol tliese liu'i is the allau' (i ilic ainl 

nhoL'vei ]s not a OK'mbcj oi lhai (oniiniiniiy need t)ot 
paiiiuj^ate in tluMii. No ineiii is altadied n» j layman’, 
pieseine in the tenijdc wlune litfs aie |niluinu‘d. 'hho 
ol>jefi of them (oiisists in puji uring llu' |jaUuuLa nul 
in view : whiilier that end coiuerns a s|)f‘ciiiui imliviiin.d 
(lor the jiLiipoiL ol assniing his piospeniy, biinging hack 
his health, or, in the case of a dead person, of guiding 
him to a happy rebiuh) or aims at a more genera! ellect 
(that of producing leuiliry, plentiful haucsts, or of avcir- 
ing sickness among men and animaL). 

These rough mountairieets, passing guests at the 
rustic monastery; therefore paid little attention to the 
monks' noisy chanting. They simply wished to prepare 
the morning meal that they had to ofler^ the monks and, 
also, to breakfast themsehes. So they looked for fuel .and 
glowing cmbeis by which to light it. Very soon smoke 
nirled out of the uindows, or rose from the corners ol 
the ojiirt, where those who had been oldigcd to sleep 
outside improvised open-air kitchens. Then the ua- 
churns began to play their [)atf in the cnnrcit of haut- 
boys, trumpets, cymbals, and duuns that groaned and 
thundered in the temple. An entertaining discoid, to 
w'hich the guests of the stable added rhetr neighs ami 
raucous brays. 

By degrees fiesli groups of lalthful appeared, mad'^ 
up of those who lived neat the inonnsteiv or who had dept 
on the way. Befoie ten o’dock, about three liundied 
men and women liad asscmbletl, all dies'^ed in theii he.si 

*Whcn nfliiTs .ut poilo.nird tor tiu ‘.p’dil itn. tit of ,i>. 
he or liis fiimilv nutsi U‘i'd the Hlebt.iins lot rhe uf Ui< iuls 
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ilorlies, They were noi a pretty crowd. Out of every 
lucnry of them, at least a dozen would have goitre, in a 
more or less advanced stage. 

The gathering (nganizcd themselves into processions, 
(in led round the Lcm)>lc, keeping it on the left; 
The rewrse of the liainaisis' custom, which is to keep it 
on the liitlit. Many of the faithful held a ynonZ-whed, 
hut in aeacl of (he Aum f}Mni j\admr hum of the Lamaists, 
tiu-y <-lian(ed Aum Icn dii, as they turned 

tliein. 

'I’he (Towd’s paitirlpntion in the rites should have 
com.isied in lasting fur a day. lint this was not strictly 
crtnierl innt prju'tke l)v eveivono. At any rate, as T have 
alrcadv shown, Loth the Incnl clergy and their servants 
were exempt frotn any such obligation. 

A fast, in Tibet, implies not only abstention fi‘oin 
eating, hut from drinking and speaking as well. Most 
pcctplc find it diffictiU to keep silent, and the Tibetans, 
both men and wonten, arc not exceptions. 

Aronnti the temple many old women were to be seen 
structgUng with a desire to wag their tongues. Pursing 
their lips, they then pu*jhed them out in the form of a 
snrnir, and somehow from behind this barrier they 
managed to nnimble inwardly what thev were not 
alhfwed to articulaio distinctly. They seemed able to 
tmdorstand one another very well: and their silent con- 
vei'iatinn, accompanied liy smiles, grimaces, and winks, 
nas very animated. 

In this mute fashion the young girls flirted with the 
boys of rhclr own age and, with taj>s from their praycr- 
whcels, indtid them Ur playful scutfics. T saw one 
seized hv n lad thtw walked in procession round the 
court of the ttmiple. ffe held his smiling and delighted 
prey with both hands, while, with hi*^ feet, he defended 
himself against the arracks of his viciinT-s friends, who, 
laughinu trv'i. tned to icscue bet. 

As rUe d'lv .idtaticed, tlic pcopVs .shouts of Aum 
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matriye sa lot dii increased in volume. When night 
came, ihosc who \M*rc nor iasting or nditj had ]>rokcn 
their fast — there seemed to be a gient number of them— 
began to drink spirits, until, in a Lw fatigue and 

clunk had lulled the whole herd tu sleep. 

hi the meantime, during ihc afiornoon, while I was 
watching the crowd, the abbot had toiue to remind me 
of our convt'rsation of the day before and of the iidvite 
1 had promised him. I gave it. 

It was not necessary to displace the ieni])le door; its 
position was not prejudicial to the pmsjK-nty of rlie 
monastery. As to the n(‘w cemetery, the tisunl direction 
of the winds imisr first be carefully observed, and, then, 
a site chosen that was not swept by them Iiefore they 
passed over the monastery. It was also expedient to bury 
the dead deep doum in the earth. 

These simple directions could cause no harm. 

Other monks also came to see me during the intervals 
between the ritual ceremonies. During this time, Yong* 
den made cliscreer enquiries about the sick man whose 
disciple had come to fetch me the evening before. 

He learnt that, some months previous, these two 
Travelling monks, one old and one young, had asked 
hospitality of the monastery and had had it granted 
them. As a matter of fact, this is never refused to 
metnhers of the elergv, if there is a place available. The 
two trapa^, who said ihev belonged to the Sakyapa Sf(T, 
had installed themselves in the hut and rcnuiincd there. 
No one fhought driving them in\ay. The nhhot sent 
them a few ])rovi«ions, and the yoimg monk, from time 
to lime, toured the neighluuirhond, bepeing for fuotl 
They hoili lived veiw isolriiod lives, and the hbu] ms of 
the monastery paid little attention to them. 

Yongden, wishing to pursue hU t'tu| nines still fiirilier, 
retttrned to the hut. Tie found the door dosed and, on 
knocking, received no reply. 
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At Suiigpan >\c discover good lodgings on the first 
fldMi* f>F u nt'wJy i)uili wooden house belonging to a 
Muli.iinniedan auisaii. It is situated close to the town 
L;.iie. The looni*^ luc laigc, light and airy, but scantily 
{(iniUhed ill the CliitiLse lashion, with only a Eew tables • 
and ( hairs, Some planhs on trestles serve for beds. The 
loiiivi-s S/alu\aa do not sleep on katigs, those ovens 

1 lune alreridy desenbed. 

Th*' pleasiiu* \u' li'li in establishing ourselvevS in such 
agiveabb <]Liattiis \\,is to be iiuniecliately iolbrnul by a 
diMppoinintuil. d'iie first words Yongdcii utters con- 
u-iJiing the buying ol lotKl brings a reply that completely 
'•hatrcM all lujpe ol a satisfacloiy supper. There is noth- 
ing but (tne(f pork and some flour to lie bought in 
Sungpain Our stomachs arc tired oC this iinthanging 
diet I had dreamed of butter, milk and vegetables, and 
my [)oys of fresh beef or nautlon. We shall have to go 
without them again. 

Were my men less strict observers of their religion*s 
niL', they would have a few chickens or even a sheep 
killed, but they au* Buddhists and members of the lower 
dingy. If they lack the necessary moral force to give up 
all animal food, they nevertheless refuse, merely tor the 
sake of satisfying their stomach's liesrial desires, to order 
the killing of a being that, like themselves, wishes to live. 
1'beiv sdftsli gluttony does not go that far. When the 
harm is done and the meat is for sale at the biitcher^s, 
they iwiVv'r and yield to the temptation, A human weak- 
ness uhkh they tci-ognin' wdth humility, and one that 1 
lanuof sounviy censure, for I sometimes give way to it 
niy'<’lf. 

AffiT a li-ng sc.'in h, lunvever. our host ends by finding 
'ioine cgg«, fltipe sfirs again within us. Who knows 
what will hajipen if v\e (’ontlnuc to search? . . . The 
gofb of Sungpan, indecfb do favour us; the next morning 
we ;ue bi ought sonu' turnips. 

At Siingpan 1 was defiiutcly out of Kansu, not only 
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according to the officinl boundary line of that province, 
but in a way that was much more cflcciive from ray point 
of view. For hciwccn Siingpun and the Chinese villages 
in the ceniru of Kan-jU whoie white lorcigncrs travel and 
where J wac pcj’sonally knttwn by some Chinese of high 
position, T had pul n large uacr of counuy that is sparsely 
iiilKihiied by people (jf Tibetan origin or even coinpleielv 
iminhaljiieiL Westein ua\clleis ate rarely seen in those 
fjatts, Fethaps not otie passes through in ten years. y\nd. 
as to me. aiier having leit Laln’ang, I liad soon l)tTome 
an iinkitown 'I’ibetan nun of high rank. This w'as what 
1 wi.lied. Alsii, I luok good care not ro forgo the benelirs 
that my incognito ass i tied me, by paying a visit to the 
Chinese inagisirato at Sungpan, The protection thar 
these officials can afford to tiavellcra is purely theoretical, 
and often only leads to unpleasant ness. Apart from the 
pleasure a foreigner who speaks Chinese fluently can 
experience in conversing with these generally amiable 
and intelligent literati, there is no practical advantage in 
making their acquaintance. Now, neither Yongden nor 
1 knew enough Cliiiicse to be able to talk about interest- 
ing things with the magistrate n£ Sungpan. and it was 
on the other hand very essential for me to keep my 
freedom of action and to be able to go where I pleased, 
at my own risk, and without anyone troubling a])om me. 

This time, I succeeded in completely keeping my 
incognito. 

For the moment, no one thought of cncjuiring into 
the object of my journey or of upsetting my plans. But 
\ could not be certain th:it this would always he the case, 
when, on going South, I should pass rli rough populated 
Chinese regions where the natives aro more wideawake 
than those who inhahu the borders of rhe Tibet an 
solitudes. Would it not be b<‘ttcr, instead of continuing 
my way south, towards Mnc’how. to verge towards the 
we.st and pass through the country that is occupied hv 
independent Tibetan tribes? 
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W'ilile I hcsiialed, not knowing what to decide, J 
learnt that the chiei of one of ihe f ion tier tribes was in 
fiuiu^pan. The nirin was known to be a powerful brigand 
TlieVlhincse officials, who were being harassed by his 
bands weu* ai that moment discussing the knotty 
(lucbtion wirli him of the boiuidary line nf a territory 
rhat he ( laliuetl to he his. Full of quiet courage, the old 
bandit ha<l tome lo Suugpau with his son and a few 
to treat on an equality with the Chinese 
authorities. No doubt he felt confident that his adver- 
saiirs for iear of reriible re[)risals, would not dare to take 
advanuige of his lark of protection to capture him, 
Houceci, he could not have been absolutely certain of 
tills; sudden anger on the part of the magistrates whom 
he was defying might caiibc him to be, within an hour, 
beheaded or shot. He accepted the risk with that ease, 
that lofty calm in face of supreme danger, which are 
usual with gentlemen of his kind. 

Yongden went to see him. He told him that a 
reverend lady from Tibet, an “ incarnated Khadoma 
washed, from fear and dislike of the infidel Chinese, to 
continue her journey through country that was occupied 
by Tibetan ciMeligionists of hers. 

The interview' was cordial. Without difficulty the 
chief understood the reasons that were given him, and 
proniinTl to proHde us with a safe-conduct, which would 
not only he binding on the people of his own tribe but 
on those of the two neighbouring tribes, with whom he 
tv as upon friendly terms. 

'riiis safc-fonnucl would assure us free passage, and he 
guaranteed that we would not be robbed. Such a thing 
was easy for him to promise, since the robbers were his 
own 'subject'?, h’^urthen ho wmild help us by giving us 
proviMons and ^ijukks, also pack-mules, so that ouis could 
revr liy tiavclling unloaded. I am certain that this pro- 
gramme would have been strictly carried out. I should 
have relied, without reservation, upon the old chief's word. 
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Tibetan brigands arc gcmleincn and in addition usually 
very thercfoic in iiiy ca[)atity as Kfiuilonm \ 

should ha\e been very treated. 

But the advanrageoiis protcciion that uas to be 
accorded us siopj^ed at a certain point. Of this we were 
lioiiestly inrornted beforehand. 'The chief at present at 
Sungpan was at uar uith a Grand Lama, the abbru (^f a 
tnotiastciy uliose land we should have to Uavcl ovei, 

'1‘bis (oiisideraiinii natuially lessened oiir eiithusiristn. 
Wliai kind of a leccpiion sht)uid we g«‘t in the enemy's 
cam])? 

The thief caine to see me one moiiiing. fie u.is ,i 
rurioiKs type of lialf-savage, at once (unning and diill- 
wirted. He repeated to me n hat he bad .said to Yungden, 
uitliout trying in the vciy least to influence me either into 
accepting or rejecting his offer. This lordly brigand 
showed a haughty indifferent e towards cverythitig. Per- 
haps he tvas a philosopher and held the things of this 
world to be “images seen in dream”, as it is written 
in the Prajha Paraniita, which is greatly read in hh 
country. 

After he had left ns, Yongden and I went into matters, 
and, having carefully weighed the pros and cons, we 
decided it would be too dangerous to venture among tribes 
that were at war with one another. Therefore we would 
continue our journey in Chinese countrv, as far as Llfun, 
and start the next day. 

We had stayed four days in Simgpan. Must 1 say we 
remained one* day too long? A shorter slay would have 
spared us the gruesome sight of a public eNcrurion: but, 
as it had to lake place, it was just as well peibaps for ns 
strangers to be able to note this lugiib.dnus srene r>f 
Chinese jusricc. 

The condemned man was a traitor, f le had l>cnayed 
some strategic plan of the Noriherueiti to the c hlefs of the 
Southerners, iu this way bringing about ihe loss of a l)atlle 
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yrifl during it the death of a general At least, this was 
IV hat wd'i said in Hung[)an. 

The man had then ]}cen fooJish enough to return to 
]u> own village, and li.ul been arrested there. lie was 
now Ui sulfei capual [uinLliinent. 

Towaicls the nu! o! the aftctnooii, he passed in a pro- 
u’S'iion tliKoigh the village. At its head strode a minor 
olha.il (allying the tliiu, mnmw strip (jf wood tliat in 
Chiti.i tepres' nts uliar the hunclle of rods with an axe iu 
ilu* middle, die li^toi’s las(e^'., syniholi/ed in J^onie: Law, 
Authority. Keai liim walked the (^xctulioncr, holding 
a naked svvoid sthiigln in hoiu ot liiiii, as he would have 
a tall tandle, Tlie magisiiates i'ollowcrl and lastly, 
siiuonndcd by soldiers, tame the prisoner Avith bis hands 
Listened hebincl him. He did nut appear to be at all 
affteted; his step A\as as firm as that of an ordinary 
pedesuian. 

Tlie parry, marching quickly, went beyond the ram- 
parrs, (in which the people thronged to watch the spec- 
tacle. This ivas, however, very brief, not at all solemn, 
and, judging by the faces of the onlookers, not at all 
im]>ressive. 

WKih one of the magistrates appeared to put further 
(juo.itions to the captive, the executioner suddenly plunged 
his swoid into the maids back, or perhap,^ into his side. 
The motement was so rapid that 1 could not discern 
cxadly ivheio tlu* blow jrruck. [ was standing— as may 
be imagined- some distance away from the place of 
cxetution. 

The man ‘-taggerod anrl foil The little procession Vf 
olliciab, minu^ the one whom they left behind, returned 
in rh(‘ same oul r as if had come, prereded by the same 
etnidems: -md the crowd (juidlv dispersed. 

Late in the ewentm^ I saw the body still lying in the 
^ame place. One man a1om‘ remained by it. Perfectly 
rahn, with an impassive Tace, he explained in me that he 
was a relation of the deceased and muttered some excuses 
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for the Incorrectnesb <il‘ his dicss; he had not yee been able 
10 put on the white r(^()c o( uiouiiiing. lln-, bieach of 
etiquette seemed to sadden him much iiuue iliaii liis rela- 
lion’s tragic end. lie said he was u.uiing lor a culhn to 
lie biought in which to place the body, he would then talie 
it ro his iiaiivc land [oi biiiial. 

h all appeared very simple, ncu in the hast diamatic. 
The (lead man lay iheie at niy led. Aiound him the 
hlood-soaked can It h id lal en on a goldi n blown sheen in 
the faint glim mu' of depatiiug day. and lie I'ineil lo ivn 
on a velvet caipet that luul ioi border sona Hilts of gur-s 
and a few wild lloweis 

I wailed for a time. Daikness was <recjnng slowly 
u[)on LIS and the coflin did ma aniv(‘. 1 bowed to the 
mournful watcher, and left him. 

When I had gone a little distance, I looked back. The 
Chinaman's blath robe had incited into the sunoimding 
shadow; ail that cunld be seen of him was a motionlcs^j 
wliitc face, fantastically suspended in space. 
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CO N C V. It N’ f *N O DEMONS 

hII irrivcllcrji ubo joay be ten^pted to wander 
A thnnij^h tbe exticme uoyi of China in Spring or in 
iSiiininei, I give the fnciidly advice: refrain from doing 
so. 'I'his half of the year is the rainy season there, and 
sur h iliitigs as iandslides that carry away roads, floods that 
till v alleys, bridges that break up, sudden rushes of water 
that fail through dilapidated roofs on to the sleeping 
traveller, mud and damp that increase the dirt of the 
native inns, all put the wanderer’s enthusiasm severely to 
the test. 

As concerns me, I liad the sacred fire of adventure, 
and no doubt, that sufficed to keep me physically as well 
as morally warm, for my health remained good and 1 
escaped even the ordinary cold. 

The di.'itance from Sungpan to Mochow is not far. 
For a great pait of the way, the mule path we followed 
boulered and, caught us it was among the rocks, even 
ovoihuug the river. Probably in ancient times it had 
been made in the Chinese fashion, which was also that 
of the Rl iiuanh, that is, paved with flags. When the 
incline becaine too steep for a single slope, steps were 
inset along .tTretthes of ^c'veral miles. Want of repair had 
left these antique \V(nks of art in a state of niiii. I’he 
big blo*k« forming the step*^ had l)roken away and rolled 
in diifeient dhe»tu>us, totisetjucntly in many [daces our 
mules uae obliged to emulate the chamois in order to 
climb and, vvhai \v;b worse, to go down among the chaotic 
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mass oi loose flags and njcks. As lo us, v\c had to ToHow 
on foot. A proceeding ihai v\as not easy for me, owiug 
10 my lack of hcighi. Often my legs weic coo short to 
reach the steps, and, descending, 1 harl lo jump froiii one 
10 the other of them. 

' 1 0 those days of fatigue were added nights that tried 
me much more, it was iin[KHbihie hn* iis to tamp. All 
that parr (jf the nmntry is ( ultivaied; the [)ath winds 
among waik*ncirclcd fields, or else sini ts ihi- perj)endi( ulnr 
hue ol the mountain, 'rhe inns are lew. iai l)etv\ern, 
and honihly dirty. Tiie muleteeis who travel dial way 
sleep in the stables with ilicii bcMsis aiul men hnndise, 
Jti such quarters it was impossible hu us U) undicss lielore 
going to sleep: we did not even dare to rake our lilankets 
out of the bags, so loth weie we lo put them in contact 
with the surrounding filth. I had to content myself with 
dozing a little, enveloped in my wide Tibetan rolie. For- 
tunately, a few minutes’ walk in the pure early morning 
air soon refreshed me and rcavvoke in me the great joy I 
felt at having left the beaten track. 

Besides, the country through which we were passing 
was not without interest. Its hi-story should be worth 
studying. Who were the enemies who had attempted to 
enter those narrow valleys, enclosed Ijy precipitous moun- 
tains, and justified the fortifications that had been tou- 
structed there? Whore had the invaders come from, 
where had they been going to? In many places were to 
he seen buildings with unusually thii k walls and, here and 
there, w'atch lowers ruse overlooking die road, T'he 
smallest hamlets were encircled by enoimous walls. To- 
day all these defence works are falling into ruin. Wlien 
veiled hy the rain, or emerging from the noc nntial mihls, 
and rcmclied hy the weird light of the nioiui hitldi n (lebiml 
the mountains, they added to tlie pb;uuoni-like < hara* tei 
of the landst ape. 

Never) heless, if was with keen pleasure that we found 
ourselves once again on an honest path, fice from the 
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proti'nriouN ilag stones, and where the slopes were less 
^iLtp. To a(ki to t)uv coinfoit, the r.iin teased, and some 
gi*ticH>us heaUb gave me a present. 

We weic skiiung a iicld in uhich peasants were dig- 
ging up poi.aoes. Poiaioes! The very sight of them 
made my inouih warer. 

“ Will yf)u sell us some? as],.cd the Lain a politely, 

’• No.” 

“ We will ]iay you a good price for them. I low much 
do you Want.- ” 

“ We don't sell them.” 

'I'h* p'M/ple WMc Lhiuese. Wirli them, niy Lamaic 
robes might iictt tiecesiaiily camnianrl the saiiic respect a.s 
they had t>htaii)eil fot me among the Tibetuna. How- 
ever, pmhed by gi.'ed, f tiled my luck, 

“Will you not licl]) a lady-lama to live without eating 
me It? ” I said. 

I liad hit the niaik. Those to whom I was speaking 
no doiiln belonged t«j one of the numerous Buddhist sects 
in China, whose adepu are strict vegetarians. Some of 
the women stopped woiking and smued at me. 

“ Here are stime jxKatoes,’* they said. And they filled 
the sucks Imaging from my saddle. 

Yongden pulled out his purse. 

No, we don't want to be paid, tve give them to you. 
A safe juuiney! ” 

“Tliauk you. May your crops and beasts prosper, 
Mav you all have long live-?, free from illness.*' 

Wc comintio our wny. 

The n»*W:i given us hy the muleteers W'hom wc meet is 
roni radii i or V. For a luumetit a i dative calm seems to 
reign in thvTegion, bm the fighting is expected to begin 
again beh^n* long. 

I want to be fai av.uv before hostilities begin afresh, 
'rberelote I Ihid niy^'df oiiligi d to deny to my poor beasts 
the re'^t of whuh thev stand so inud\ in ncoa. Two of 
the mules are Iriine, having hurr ihdr feet on the bad 
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ro;i(U, and neatly all oi them liiUL soru luuks. N’otwhh- 
slaiulinjj the padding and the hlankab that aiu placed 
uiulci me naLJve wooden baddies, the aiiiii]<iU are iapiclly 
galled by ihcin. 

Jl is Icarcd chat ibe disbanded and plunduingboldien 
lia\c iea<hcd the vicinity oi Modiou, uheie uc have to 
pass. VVhai is atmally liappornng in Aio<}i<jw itsdl vve 
cannot (jisMn<^r. Shall wc ftiid the naui in tlu liancK of 
bandits? Sltall we inn tlic risk ol heuing out tuiiles 
bci/ed niuh r i!te ]>ieieKt ol hemg leipusitiotu cl'-' Who 
knows. 

A ltd having pondeied fin some time upon the vd>est 
(oiiiho fot me to take, I dLcided u> abandon niy 
imognito for the moment, and, uu the coutiaiy, to 
»‘mpluisizc my ioicign naliouidiiy. At this time, tuio- 
peuns in China still enjoyed a remnant of })resrige. and 
I counted on this as a means of overawing the thieves, 
should v\e meet any. 

Would I appear suflicicutly Eurojjean in mv Laniaic 
robes? This question rather worriecl me. I hud a pi^ss- 
port, but before an oflif'iai would be found v\ho could 
examine it many disagreeable things might happen. I 
should have had .^oiuc \\'’cstem clothes, or, at least, a 
Chinebo dress, such as is worn by the missionaries liv ing in 
the intciior of China. I did not possess either. Masieis 
and servants, we were all Tibetans lunn our liars to our 
boors. 

However, we wciv not entirely dcsiiiute of “foreign” 
(lofhes. before slat ting ou tbi* journey, j bad had souk- 
maikiutoshes oeiit from Atneika; (oai'i loi Vongd* ii and 
me, capes with hoods foi the siTvaiu^, and :du), for me, 
a rap with a neck pieci.. In spite ol tiu* had w» ath ’r vse 
had emoutuered, vve hint li.inllv used tlicin. lot hai of 
making ouisclvcs tonspicuoub. They would s.ave the 
hituation. 

Yon)];tleu and 1 would put on our (ojiN, { would ,0 
my cap and my son a soft felt hat IW jiulliiie irs hiiin 
I.-Tt ' ' 1 
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J*)v,n o\ci hi jKrhaps, ho, too, would succeed in 
luAiji^ a “iuuij^nu Wc would hoiii pui gloves on, 
A* loi iliL boy\ iheu tapes would l<uidly piocUiin the 
ongm ot the iiusicis who lufl piovided them, 

J I'UrL iKUi SLtu a uuJit cufiiic looking paity than 
tmis \ra , Vvli a w^, wiic all diessul up. With iheii 
pjjiuied [‘iiud> o\ei iIkii bads, die unaiUb had the 
nppiaiaiut ol Spaiiisli p, aitviiis, all dny needed to uun- 
pbiv ilu jnctuie wa>, a candle ui that hands, Jsven 
out Ik Mi l>i;{,c(l ji ti-i uilh au astonisluneiit that was 
not uiuiasui with tnuunii 

iliUs ail ol IN (lu ul toj lain, wc caieicd Mot how; 
.dthoti|dt u fliautccl tliai. [ust that day, the sua beat 
luialy down and uucoinloiubly huuu my skull under 
fht a a i lut'Nfi < a[i. 

I lode Ul I tour oi my people, hoping to diaw atteu- 
lion to my.elf. At hi^c, nothing happened, the natives 
ignoicd me cumplettly. llouevei, on i caching the 
oL the I'ttlc town, some Chinamen deigned to 
noiiu uu. f a^'sumal a dignihed an and, pushing fhy 
Iccul Joivaid, pointed as conspicuously as possible my 
tety Alt an tiObC. 

Ilk Liimaineu looked at me more attentively. 

" Slu% a I hi [tin woman,'' one oi them said quietly, 
lelliag the oilui', ilie impiession he had dciivcd fioni 
Ills v\aiuinaMon, and his tompanioiU) nodded theii heads 
m asHiu 

How humdiaMugf . . , Ihi fan is one of the names 
the Chines ‘ ;^ue to 1 ilkmiN. and one iliat is scarcely 
uunplinu nt uy, lo^ it appioxmiiiLcly means “savage", 
thus iioiv ithit mding my Auieucan coat, my gloves 
itndi, in is .cue, my white wonKin\ pointed nose, and 
tin loie’;)i gaiimnts oL my osoir, 1 josanblctl a Usi 

(tin! 

Ha\mg ivvvweied imm our surprise, \vc laughed at 
the iinespukii iL^^uIt ol my beautiful stiaiagem No 
one els* tiM-L any notice ol us and, without ntvaking 
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the leajst cunuoity, we airhed bcfoie a house, the pj’o- 
prietor of vvlmh stopped ib, oileiin^ to let us some 
iooiiis for the Jiight. 

Ou seeing v\c weie going to put up there, s(;uie men, 
su(h as are always to be lound ioiiering in the streets 
(>1 (Chinese towns, liasuiied to help iny boys tinloatl 
the beasts, lake them in the stables, anti iill the mangers 
willi suaw. 

Wliea they had linished the job, Voiigden t'lilUal tlu. 
ClbinauK'U to him to give them each a suiall giauiiiv, 
He wUsS seated, having plated Ixssltle him a i,atk full ol 
big tojiper pennies. All ol a sudden, while lie wa^ spealv 
ing to them, one of the men standing iu hunt of him 
darted to the suck and plunged his lianil in It. Beiote 
he had time to witiitlvaw it, the Lama seized the thiefs 
wrist and, gripping it hnnly. forced him to let go of 
the money he held. The man’s hand came nut empty. 
The other Chinamen began to abuse him, and my ser- 
vants, having rushed in on hearing the noise and under- 
standing the cause of it, <>verwhclmed him with blows. 
1 interrupted the punishment, and the tliief was sum- 
marily ejected by his indignant compatriots. 

What reason could hate induced him to commit this 
foolish act, which never could have resulted in success? 
Was the man mad. or was misery and hunger so alTect- 
ing his mind that the mere sight of the hag full of i)ig 
pennies had made him lose all sense of prudence? 

He remained standing in the middle of the road, 
ojiposite the open door, upp*arcnlly fttill fasiinatal l>y the 
contents of the sack, which now lay on the table. 

The ('hinanicu and my servants, with Yong( ion’s ap 
pro\ai, had decided that the least penaltv we could inOif t 
on him would be to deprive him of ihe gratuity that 
was to have Iteen lii.s. 1’hey had told him of this deti- 
flion, adding that he should deem himself fortunate to 
have esi'aped being sent ])efi)rc the magistrate, who 
would ccitainly have had him beaten. Ncverihdess, 
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iK v\‘(uh (DHiinutd st.iijtiin;T ^\hcie he ^\as The 
oJiti t z}iinnMi ^ Lfir iina\, attui icc<.i\ccl then 

liiran), Imt h( cilKin.ady icLtbcd tu mo\c, his eyes 
(i ([ on oui doui, m the aiuuKL of a himgiy animal 
III luumd d iiK ol an in<idcnt that had happened 
otu ivunnu S’ hi 11 I vsas c mipini, m the snow ainul ihe 
jU ii >Lrijili ul tiiL ihan^ 

A 1)1 1(1 ,j) « ]. mo\(d ini the white pl.un a wolf m 
thi ud) pH\ ii lnd sun niy niiihs, which vveic 
ImIkiuI tlo I ID tiu uiiti WoI\(-., wiiLii atoiu, do nut 
usudl) ailnk luh hiij b^.^ts, and, hoin lu that land 
ol luulanui ilw amiii il knew palutly well that undti 
the Lint VI I I nun, killiis ol wolves But, lot the 
inoimnr, Inui m oblituared all olhn mstmets It 
spiling huwaid . 

[hdfLn b hind the luitaUis nf my tent, I had been 
watelun't it lot sueial inmuteb My movement answeicd 
the woli b I tan out, shouting ihe cieatuie stopped, 
not having hid rime to leath the mules, hut it did not 
go away. In the meantime, ray sei^ants had lushed 
up, and, on seeing a wolf, one of them went to get his 
gun Ik asked peimisston to shoot the beast, saying 
that iti skill would make me a good eaipet. Veiy 
uatuuilly, I toibade hi, shooting it 

A to the woll, iL leniained iivctted to the spot It 
had seen the men, it might e\cn have seen the gun, 
ilu look of which was pethaps not unknown to it; 
still none oi tin sc things could bieak the spell that the 
mulei- tilt lood, cast ou it 

lu om hags wi liad some big pieces of meat I took 
one, and tuld the servanu to have me Then, I went 
dowly rowaid'^ the still motionkss animal When 1 
u adiul to withm .ihuut hits'' yauls of it, I showed it the 
inCfU, thuw It a^ f*u as I could m its diiection and 
uimatcil biUkuafds Bounding foiwaid the wolf flung 
ascii m\ gilt, scued it lu its jaws, and lushetl 
aw a) 

n3 
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The unhappy Ohiiiarumi in ihe loarl I'cmindcd me 
of ihai uolf. 

Takin|> aiKantj^^u of a inonirnr when my seu'rinrs 
were oroipied clscuhen-, 1 iliun hiiu a dollar. Tlie 

silver piece did noi shine Icnv^^ in die dust. 1'hc man 
<aa/ecl it witli the same frcii/iecl acidity tiiat die hmepy 
heasi liad shown and, like the ntill, nislied away. 

Was diat justice? No, imJeal The thiel, hy hi* 
“ U'piehensihle ’* :ul, liad f.^aiiiLfl a leuatd than 

the Olliers harl earned ly ilieir " honesi ” woik, Ik-ilians 
his n<‘ed was also ^teaier dim iheiis. I could not t» 1), 
and to presume to set myself up as jud^^e in om <U:iodr 
rtodd vcoiild seem ahsnid (o me, (Viiaitily the h« a 
moral rule for us pt^or imutais to follow is io giu* one 
another the benefu (;f a generous pity. 

We did nor rest at Mochow; haying arrived there 
early, we were at once able to buy provisions, and wc 
left again next morning. Our water-proofs were re- 
packed in the bags, and we had again put on our 
costumes of Hsi fans. Laughing, although a little 
anxiously, we asked ourselves, if, now, we did ncit 
resemble foreigners 

The road and the weather wxre both better, bur the 
effects of many w'ceks of torrential rains continued to 
make themselves felt. The very day we left Mc^rhow. wc 
came across, not as ptcviously a landslip tchich, for the 
moment at least, had ceased to slide, liur a high clilT. 
which tvas actually in the process of cuunhling away. 
1’hrir was already a long row* of pot'tcrs seated some 
distance up the road, placidly watciiing the tolling o[ 
the stones and saud. 

Ihu' over an hour, wc were foicct] to do likewise, 
then, the (juantiiy of earth and fiie frei|ui'ij<v of the 
falL lessening, my h(>y« declared thenmdves tendy u> 
auempt a passage. They first had to level ilie heaj^ed- 
up earth, in order to niaik out a path for the uiulc's. It 
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iiloiv uoik; the xtien lacked tools, and, in place of 
{•[hidu'i, they vvore f>b!i|^L*d to Uhc some of the llui stones 
iliai lay al>oiir. 

Wlnle they ^voikcd, 1 uaichcd the spot from where 
the falls eaute atul when a movement showed at the 
top of the < litl, i shoiiied to my hoys to uish for shelter. 
Ill spite (>l die a* pie(anilons 1 did not led reassured; 
ail iinexpuietl lull mij^lu taiise a giave and even latal 
<u< alent, 

‘'Onn .IS the [lassa^e was made, tlic beasts weic 
led 0111* hy rine alonj> the im[novised path to licyond 
the ilan;teimi> plate. AftiT rliai, the sertanis caiiied 
the anuss ii on their backs. All this took a 

lonjy time, and I felt ^eiy anxious at seeing niy brave 
boys make the crossing so many times. 

Finally. wh(*n evciyone else had gone, I went, and 
I joined the others without receiving on me anything 
woibe chan a shower of sand. 

Wcidiow', to where our w’ay led, is a town of some 
importance, -^uiioiindcd hy magnificent market-gardems. 
It had just been plundered bv a band of soldiers who 
had become brigands. Perhaps some of the thieves still 
lingered there?- ft would be wise for us to keep at a 
distant e. \Vc therefore did not enter the town. 

At ilus place we intended leaving the road that went 
down to ('hcngtii hy Kwenshien and to turn westward, 
in order to reach f.ifau and the Tibetan country. I’he 
road to IJfan lies heyniul two rivers: the Hsi ho, which 
is norliing \:W but the Sungfian river under a different 
name, and ih(‘ fisiao, which comes down from the 
neighhoiirhoixl of llic D/a pass imd Hows into the 
fo! mcr. 

The jiarisage oF these rivers is effected at ihelr con- 
fiijeine hy two suspension-bridges, which are only 
separated fmm eadi other bv the extreme end of the 
tongue of land that divides the two siroams. 

^34 
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)wjur ciifnmt)us cubles, apparently made of .srrau’/ 
Nippon whaL M.inds lor llie ]>i;nfoiin ul ilk btiil,;;.-, lliat 
is to hay, a series ol planL‘, pkia-d in a lov. ajul not 
joined or (ixed ftjj^eiher in anv uay. Oi) eirlier bide, 
iVnir or live orher caljlcs snpjxni those on whidi ibc 
phmk^: rcsi, an<I, at the same time, fomi a sor( of parapvi. 
d1ie nhole diin^i; reheinblrs a y/n;aniif lianninuK. 

A lohl me tlinr fin uincly dav'i i]»c [ja'i»ae'* 
is ilo'ii’d. d’lui [)ri(lj;e''’. llien Ivioine u-iifahle oun;j;s 
niid ihe planle;, ulii<h oih(‘iv\i',e wmiid be swepi into 
the rieer, hau* to l)e hastily iviiuned. 

Tlv' of the (Irhi liikh^* \va. auoinpIi.h'’d 

nirhoia iiKidrnt, Not so, however, ilie sttond: one o> 
ihc niulrs siaried sliding as soon as h sieppul fjn ii> ii, 
ami thrust one of its legs down into sjiare. Its diivei* 
instantly tried lo ht)Jd it up. but, iu the effort of trying 
fo regain its balance, the beast dishjdged more planks, 
then fell and remained suspended tvith only the cables 
under it. 

I am always pleased to testify to the friendliness 
of the Chinese peasant; for everywhere, where i have 
been among them. I have found them kind anrl ready 
to oblige. Every;vhere. except at Wcichoxv. 

Far from trying to help mv boys, who were striving 
to keep the mule from falling into the river, many of 


KMflts ip-'Kif* i^I ‘'imv an* fivrjriwirlv ihcd i'l rhi* m< -.t nl Olnun, liOn’r 
iu {111* f nnsttiir tion ot •lU'ipciisirm hnac;!*? in <i{ ro{ru*'ljii ip-v 'I'hc I lOft 
UMKillv funsisi t)t a sinH,to ijlik tU.M is (.i.U'mU U' Hu' [no hints 

of uhhh frutllvis ini'inil . or tnin'ianili .* \ oui iht iutr>, 
htiiitiins; un from ri hoot ib.it imi'' .ilont; tb* ( ibh* SiiUii of tU' loju 
)iri(b‘t s liowt'M •*. {i>nsiir <i| n\o < »hU <, hi v bii h i.hi tho Itn.llir Imw*'!' 
!bt’ tio'’>in;f lit .i uiu/li hinhtr ImcI tImu tin om .it ‘ilihl) t" hiiih nu 
fhf opfxi'.iro InnJ, rho slip* ofttoma in tht- n.ts /r< tiU iliinlflobf 
fbt* sip^in^; of tlit> c.ililo, ami bv tla attitiuil In tii ' «b‘*iUt ibi’ 

iMSM*n* 4 ( I ;in‘ !ih1r to loourir rbi' ''bpjitly siv^pn*; jho .mil n a h tin* 
liimllnt; pUo 'I'Ikso tnul'is t.io 1^' nipinihM niibout hip Iho i.iMi 
tJi.ii i'* iis.d I'or till liopmiUJi’ rroii* mii iiuk h nn' ^'m* ‘iiiiHM.il»b i> tl.v 
t«io uihI i’oi iJii. jrtiifio t oil dm mhu Tlii' biiiL'i y ih a ^"‘b* t.'Mi* 
K’nui*.r ftir [lu* tvi 1 iMfiks se* nmmlii ihh mor. ; ,im( i W'pf t«n uu' 
rwor^i. wluTi* w is po* ahh- foi ptopK v\nh ^inm* wusii h> imn rh('iriil>*' 
up ln«u thi> (uiiloui ri{ tlu’ «lip liv Ibmi liamt , thi ti.oi'lnii h.ii lo In* 
hauU’tl bv thii nul of ;t ropp tlui JUrimcuvosl b\ piok mnal h’lnucn 
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iho»u (lit. nr ‘»iaaeJ dossing the liiklge, iiiakiug it swing, 
.lid ill diu uay uiukuug ihc iViruic moie dilliculL and 
ilu* ciaiigo ;juak'i. Odids hastened to icnioie more 
[il.mLs, i) as to dit oil the paisagc and pJCvenl us fioni 
h lulling tl»e o[)]K)slte bank. Jn the end, i discovcicd 
ilie iiS'sun j )i ilidi strange hcluvioui: some oi the 
|>i‘oj)l{' oi till j)l.Ke made a pudession ol lending animals 
uo;,, tin* lui t;HS and leipiued to l)e \eiy well jiaid U)>' 
iheii snu'-e-.. 

Wiileng imt k* los’ l.ue eiuiiely, J said I would pay 
rhnn lot ilu’ te^tuiin; o( the nuilc and lor die leading 
<d il, ’ oih.i . tu di ■ I ndoM side, beyond die biidge: Inir, 
, 1 - h jaid. ihi |)latik, tliat bad ban taken auay in order 
In Mi>p n, linin going aaoss, 1 sunild gi\e notbiiig ior 
the iLpla^mg of tium U the.'.c weie not immediately 
bimight bade and placed as they should be, I would 
'•end my e.tnl to tlie loeai inagisiratc, \Yho ssould know 
hov\ to jjiifii-li those who had caused the difficuliics, 
Wlioieimon I ga\c my card to one of my boys, who set 
oJI for vVenhou. 

He bad not got far, when be was stopped by a number 
of men, who promised instantly to replace the planks 
and to take my l^easta and luggage to safety for the sum 
of eight dollars. J had to content myself with this 
pretence at amends. 

The ro’ucs weie decidedly clever. In a trice they 
pa‘scd a M>rd roiUKl the body of the fallen mule, lifted 
ir. and set ir down, all tn inhling, on its feet: then, with- 
out gi\in;^ it time to ret over, took it by the head and 
tail. piiMial it alone: the planks, and vvent and tethered 
ir mar a lioiise, where it tould meditate at leisure on 
the s h issityjdes (sf life in general and of travel in 
(Mitif iilar, 

llie other beasts, having been unloaded, w'crc in 
dv'ir turn hinUdv dragged aiross; inv boys transported 
(he* In5»-E:ngc; and I followed last, when cVcrvbody and 
every) lone was in safety. The pirates of the bride^' 
1^6 
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:v)v/ shoviul tliuii.-Uts OsCLcdiniJy ^uciuiis. la order 
to lnj[) li'c To vulL, tliL*) oilMvd tff huppuii iiu' under 
my ami’, "fho cniliUMJein uju.t cl iu ihoiii bv ilu* thouejhl 
of laeiving oi^lit clf>llr»r5 lilLd (Ivrii with /lhI ii 1 
had allowed ihcni, iliry v,ould ha\i [nr bed and pulKd 
iJK‘ liu-y h.id ciom- \\h imuL*>. ■'Ome w.uual i(» 
i uiy m(‘ J ( ilim.fl that In Liiul and initK.i>'d 
will and fiossid ilr* Inid'ie at my own [t.ai' 

At the oiiiei u\ib <iltf I ilu \\t f|m(biy 

1 . imniuifd and loclt- .may. 

i'di a ilu dicn ihr moniliil pa^i^f iMfa-. 

ihv’ luei, h.ui made us b^e a lot oi time. NVdn omu 
inok ns when we weie still I.ii liom I/ilan. \Vi t(j|,|Kd 
at a hamlet called Kuchcu^;. which lay quite ibx to 
the path. Its inhabiiants seemed to be veiy pooi: not 
one (if them had a sublo where \vc could put our beast 
Finally, a peasant, anxious to [.^ain a little money, olfcied 
to put them in a room in his house. As to u> wc 
foil mi Indgiu^^s in the house of a gooci-natiireci oIt[ man, 
who was possessed of three wives almost as ancient as 
li’ was. For want of anything better we had to accept 
this arrangement. 

The news wc hear thoroughly bad. The Oyai- 
ongpas have htvaded Lifan: the Chini'C and 

his personnel have down; ami the hands of Gv;uom»pris 
are wandering in the vitiniry of the town, lobhiug 
travellers. 

We are in an embarrassing position. The mup'W 
valley iu which we find out selves Itas for only ptmii- 
cable mtdc path the one we aic now on, Thi m- in but 
two things jiossihlo for us to do' to go to LifaM, where 
the situation a[)puus to be disiurlied; oi d e to go lut L 
with the [)tos|>crJ of having to letio'-s tlv* luilge. ih.it 
we have just passed (wer with so niueh trouble, and oi 
falling into a rei'inn that is ovemm by 'toldtU'i who 
hive deseitcil from the regular aunv and given thLiii* 
s<'lvos over to brigandage. 

^37 
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Tlu' lijult's. uh, ate causinif mo anxiety. By not 
li.iiiii', belli nttendeil to in time, their '^oics have in- 
lUM^iul in ^l/L. 1 .on uiiuillni;^ to iiiditt linthcr 

sutknri^ on iIk poor anlniaK, by tiiiikni*^ them con- 
tinue to (eiiy oni Wo must eithei stop and 

let tiuir siaes lu il oi hiie oihcr bivisls. Bui at the fnst 
\voidi I iitiei on iliis 'iilijert, the peasants toll me that I 
sliall not hi ab(i to tvi ,iuv. 

Miilittet^ air only to he round at Wciihrnv, which 
is situared on ihooflu i >k 1' oi rlie ruobjidp‘s, oi at Dfan, 
wh ie most id rlnm have sent their animal'i av\ay, 
(or leu o( lunuvj tliMii stolen hy the [)ii);an{ls. 

Night ha^ (ouie To’mouow we will consider what 
ii. bell to do. boi the niomoni wc need test. 

I’he ho\s .ti up mv tarn]) bed in a little loom that 
is alieady nl^tiucred by two plank IkxIs. Iiom which my 
host has raleu the blanktcs. These bare planks will 
setve me for table'?. 

A cli<5agrecaljle suipusc awaits me* When I open my 
sadillf‘-])iigs 1 catinitt llnd mv revolver. Yet its usual 
place is in the tight hand one, out of sight, bur within 
instant reach. I make enquiries. Neither Yongden nor 
any one ol the seiwants has taken it from the bag, and 
nobody has ^iivn it Thev suanh carefully for it. It is 
n%)t discovered in any of the other bags. 

ft iiiav have been stolen while the mule that was in 
danger of Calling into the rivci lield our attention. It 
iniiY also have slipped from the liag when the servants 
were larrying the luggage, either aaoss the bridge or, iii 
haste, under ihe (rumbling cliff It Is useless to waste 
rime on conjei tiire. W\* shall never know how the thing 
happened, dm' hut onlv is of importance: T am now 
d<'[)iived of a weapon, which, on occasion, could he useful, 
and I do nnr vV any possibility of being able to replace it 
by another 

We remain eight davs in Kiulieng. The mules’ 
wounds do not heal, despite the care that is given them. 
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We liavc no m-wti concerning Lifau. N*ot a muleteer goes 
by ol’ vslioin vv<‘ can ask quesrions. As for ilic inhabitimis 
of ihe hamlet, tliey are no betier informed tliais t\e are. 
ik*ing ail of them Chinese, they are afiaici (jf the briiral 
Gyarongpas, ivho are stronger than they; ibi fear of 
eti( oilmen tig ilieiii, tliey do nor wmliire bevoncl the limits 
of tiu-ir fields. 

Lib' fin ring ibis jjerifal of uniting is not very agree- 
able, but one of tlie bapfjy Mdes of my nainre is that f 
can at custom myself to and even Htid jdeasnre in any 
pbno, no matter uJieie. I rival some 'ribeian imoks. 
uhii h I bate with me, stroll by tin* ihei, and li^en to my 
hostos'^es, vtho ([uaircl from morning to night. 

What arc the pf>ims of contention ibat make them till 
rbc house with cries of startled hens?~-I can only imdet- 
stand a little of what thc^y say. However, Tobgyal, tslio 
knows Chinese very well, assures me the disputes only 
relate to trifles ; a badly lighted fire, some s])ilt tea, a mis- 
placed chair. . . . The common spouse of these cross- 
grained women is a taciturn old fellow, lathcr shnkv and 
unsteady on his feet. He remains seated for the most 
part of the day, staring into space. Is he thinkiitg of 
anything. Jf so, of what? . . . 

lie pays no attention to the noise that his wires make. 
He must be accustomed to it. According to the Chinese 
law, only one of them has the right lo the title of spoui-c, 
the others are only conenhinrh: all the same, there is 
nothing discreditable in the avowa] of this podtion. In 
bcricr class families the dcmarcaiiim between the legiti- 
mate wife and the concubines is siiihi ieiitly well defined, 
fr is far from being so among the poor, vdierc* the wlvde 
family lives In a small house and ^shere its mcmbirs all 
work logelhor. 

ft wai not for the first time that 1 obscrvnl at <Ium* 
quaiters a jiolvganious household of (;lcl Cl>iiU'M‘ peasants, 
and 1 again noticed the striking diilVrence that exi'-is 
between the elfect^ of polygamy and of polyandry 
h?)' 
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[K'opk^ of this <h?^, Tlic iniijorify of poly^araousi 
o!<l mt'd I h;uJ SKvn hati louio or less rcscmhlcd my host 
III Kiieheoj^. Tliey were poor depressed old fellows, who, 
haviti^ l^ivcn ii]> all ijiitiaiivc, had allowed themselves to 
be onnicly dominaKd by their wives. These w'omen had 
iioi all lieeji <ra!)lK-(l and quaiTolsoiue; I had known some 
veiy liieiidlY and smilin^i( ol<l daints; hill the one kind as 
well as die olher iisa-ited ih<‘ir nilership, and no matter 
how well they lonla'd a Ilia’ him, their husband was no 
inoTe than ilieir < h iriel. 

Neithei dues rlu‘ pnlvandroiis spouse amon^ ihc 
Tibeian peasants eifai e fieiself In lore her old husbands, 
and all bent and loiuhless rrs she may be. she still knows 
how to keep them ntulei’ her yoke. All the same, at this 
a^C^e, her supremacy becomes precarious on die day that 
her sons' polyaiidruus wife enters the family and takes 
over the mana^^^mieni of the house. Then, there only 
remains to the old mother, as consolation, the recitdng of 
thousands of manis,^ while telling her beads or turning 
her ?7tflu/-whcel,^ and the endless gossips with other 
devotees of her age, on feast days in the precincts of the 
temple. 

A zoological discovery, which I made at Kucheng, 
threw a gleam of mirth upon the monotony of the days 
passed there. In the first place the ambitious term “ dis- 
covery " is only applicable to me. The animal in question 
has been well known for centuries, by millions of people, 
in all parts of the globe; but 1 had never seen it, and that, 
it seemed, was a mar\ el. 

All the foreigneis who tell of their travels In the East 
agree in their clesiriptions of the dirt of the natives, the 
number on them of thi se ]>articuhu‘ insects, and also in 
iheir complaints tliat they tliomsclves have been subjected 
to their attaiks. With me, on the contrary, more than 

‘■Thi' Artm mani huitA 

*TKt little pnrt.ililr rvUn^UT rhtf (’ontinns natter ribbon?, on wbiih the 
fonoM^n liifM iKuim** hum! is piiintv*d. It is inrorrecily t, ailed ” praver- 
Vrlu’d*' by foreijpiiii'i. 
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U‘ii y«rtis oi ar/ioii^' 1 ihiiaii'?, (hi/KHO, Jiuliaus, 
Konaii'^, nml oihu A^uitic^. Ii.ul lint uiily kli uu* [ul 
<)I the \wits (j{ thisf lii'fksirahh luit, J have 

iiheady said, even ol llw ‘ight ot tin in. 

When, lo and behold, one rno^nl]l^^ in Kiulicng, ululo 
doing tny bed and tvjUling my sIillu, I set a ijiuvi htiic 
bung, white and nansjiaii-iu 1(»)1 iiig, vviili j blailc line 
lumnng the hriglli ol its boily 1 1ns, i say to tnysill, 
IS a uiJious «iinnial and /loiiblhu vuy i.nr, bn I li.oe 
jivvei yv \ V mm* .m io>-, auyilnng hi o it; pioh.ihly u In it)ug«, 
to ifiv sjjeual lamni ol S/'-fliwan. 

I li.ul [»iit the insut into ifu* hollow (d ruv hind and 
was t*\amiuing it, when Yongdu] laoio iii. 

“ Have you slept well/’ he said, . . . What i'\ei aie 
you looking at ? “ 

“ A lit tie beast,” 1 re[)lied. “ Come and see. Do you 
know what it is? ” 

The iama appioached, glaiuul at my oulstieK hod 
palm, and began to dance foi joy, laughing like a fool the 
while. 

“There! ” he sail I at last, “you have always boasftd 
that you had never seen one. ’^VelU you ha\c seen one 
now. It's a louse.'* 

More yeais have passed by, I liave gone on living 
among Tibetans and Chinese, but the louse of Kik heng 
has nmriincd the only spetinun ol iti kiml 1 law lvu 
sScen. 

Ii was not possible lot us lo continue in the line i n ami v 
in which wc tound omselv t s Ymigden. ac^ oiap.inial l)v 
one ol the servants left bn Li fan. both them did tlu' 
jomnev on loot, so as to avoid innning any iisk o{ liming 
our only sound tnnh's sioien on the lo.nl. 

On ihcir retmn, llu) told me that ih* CHyatongjn- 
who had invaded Lilan Ind teti^xd: their <(uairel was 
with the Cliincse auilioritii.s and ronimiui the Kvying 
of certain taxes by them, The local lnagi^tlate had JKd, 
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iiia:.ici* wild will be capal>k of guiding them on to the path 
oi i>upu‘iiiu wiviom, others gu in quest ot luysiic initia- 
ol seoei doctrines. Others again dream of discover- 
ing one or (Ollier of die hooks that are said to have been 
hidden b) sainily lamas of past centuries. There arc also 
those vviio are animated by the dc.sirc for extraordinary 
eiuouuieis, lor strange dealings with non-human beings. 
La^-tly, rite simple pious jiilgiiins whose only object is to 
visit sauvd plates. 

All these [)eoplc who wander from place to place 
are gu*ai gf)sr.q>mongcis. Therefore I diet not want the 
fm/wv oi 'Inakalu lo see me too often or too close to, 
lest they sliould discover iny true identity and spread 
die new.s that a foieign woman was roaming across the 
country. 

However, in s[iitc of my efforts at retirement, I did 
not completely escape tlic attention of the lower clergy. 
The came to talk to my servants, their confreres in 
the Lamaist Order. These visitors walked along the 
gallery bakony, outside my window, and tried to see what 
w as happening in my room. They succeeded in doing so 
occasionally, but this manoeuvre brought them Hide sads- 
f action; for they only saw me reading a Tibetan book, a 
sight with which they were quite fanuliar. 

One afternoon, wliilc I was sitting as usual on my bed 
rt'ading, with my hack to the window giving on to the 
gallery, I experienced that peculiar sensation which some- 
timt's o>rnes to us when wc feci we are being looked at. 
I turned round and saw an eye friuned in a hole in the 
paper that, in China, takes the place of window pane. 
It was not the first time i had been spied upon in this 
Wtiy; I tbeicforc resumed my reading, but a voice from 
outside said: 

I have rome to see you.” 

With this, the eye disappeared; then I heard footsteps 
go alon^j tlie gallery and enter Yongden’s room, and the 
same voice say : 
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“ 1 have conic to see the nne''^ 

'■Jetsun K-ushog/' corrected my son, scandalized at 
the visitor s lack ot respect. 

“ Jetsun Kushog, if it pleases you/’ answered the voice, 
in a tone of indifference. 

Then, before Yongden had time to prevent him, the 
intruder opened the door of iny room and begun staring 
at me. 


lie was a grey-h aired man, correctly dressed in a 
monastic habit made of fine serge. lie seemed very sure 
oi liiinseU, very much at his ease, and a liulc overbearing. 
The way in ^vhich he had forcerl himself into my room 
displeased me, but I did not wish to run the risk of 
quiirreliing with a lama, so close to a monastery that prob- 
ably comprised several hundred, if not a thousand, monks. 
This might lead to unpleasant consequences. 

J therefore pretended to laugh. 

Sit down, Kushog” I said to my visitor. You have 
put yourself to a lot of trouble tor nothing; there is 
nothing curious to see here.” 

“ There is you,” retorted the lama. What are you 
doing here? ” 

''1 am waiting for my mules’ sores to heal.” 

Where do you come from? ” 


“ From the North, near Mongoha. ’ 

” Where are you going? ” 

South, to my own country.” 

** Which country? ” 

“Gya Med”^ 

But you are not Chinese.” 

“ No, no more than arc the Gyarongpas. The 
Gyamedpas are also different from the Chinese.” 

" Ah] ” 


ihe term moit often used when referrinj* to an ordinary non. 
Tho’>e svhosf rimk, cither (>r wiciul, uniiparr with th.it oi the 

hun.is .lie lesjiettlully called Kav/iog, <n bv abbrevialion JetsTinma. 

^ “ Gya Merr'ss" Lower Chinn.” For Tibetans of ihcse regions., it 
repie!»pnts a \Agueiy defined area that includes. Iiulo-China. 
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Cya a[%j)jiavd to perplo^c the lama; he could not 
ihiaj^ini- p:ai oi China was in question. 

" Yunnan’-' . . /’ he asked. 

‘M^Liihei ‘'Outiu . . 

‘‘ h it hii away? 

•• Vtiy Jai.” 

Th'ur was sileiue. 

*' i\iul die people (Buddhists) in that 

MHiiuiyr' 

'1 liey rue.” 

“ lla\e yai been a nun long? 

I’mi yeats/' 

1 le looLil ji me atloinivi'ly ior a inomciH. 

’ Wliat did do holoie then? ” 

! \\A< uiauiecl/* 

“ Yiun husbaiul is dead? ” 

"No, he allowed me to become a nun, ... He has 
lv\o otheL wi\es.” 

The d(>f)i quicldy behind Yongden; he was rush- 
ing away, unable to test i am his raiith, 

1 was not nearly so amused as he; this examination 
annoyed me. I detumiiied to put an end to it. 

"Wliat interest can all this have for you, Kiishog}” 
Ir tioes nor interest me at all. The trapas have told 
me that iheie was a hacign nun here, who recited the 
Sacred Wtitings all day long. This appeared to me to 
be lathci exriaordiuaty. What are you reciting?" 

What an iin])o-.3ible peraon, I thought, and I answered 
him lather shin ply. 

" 1 do not recite, 1 

He looked *ii inc again with what seemed to be a mock- 
ing ail. 

" ( ) yes, I read/’ I continued almost angrily. T read 
in otdej l(j try to understand how ‘ form is emptiness and 
emptnus^^ is foim/ and how ‘outside of emptiness there 
is no form and outside oC foini there is no emptiness.^ 

* *\ quot-iumi horn the Piajnii Pdmmtta. 
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He did not reply, but becoming serious, rose and went 
to examine the books that were lying on my table. 

The limes are bad, Jetsun Kushog,” he said, when he 
he had finished his inspection. “ Men’s minds are turned 
towards evil’ they only think of banning one another. In 
selfishly seeking their own good, they arc bringing about 
their own ruin. They arc blind; they lack the calm in 
which the penetrating vision that produces wisdom is 
developed. The cldrolljas (Mindus) and many others 
have thouglil and meditated, have had sages and saints, 
hut they have continued to believe in the reality of 
the separated, isolated self. Of this non-existent thing, 
they have made an object of adoration; for its sake 
they torment themselves and torment others. They 
have not reached that depth of vision which reveals 
the unreality of the self and of the world, as they 
see it. 

So long as they have not recognized the error of the 
belief in a self, they will be subject to the painful illusion 
of birth and death. He who can root out this error is 
forever freed from death.” 

He stopped speaking. I remained silent, not wishing 
to break the thread of his ideas, should he wish to con- 
tinue the argument. However he passed on to another 
subject. 

“ Who is that young fellow who was here? He is a 
tulkuf^ isrit; he? I do not think I am mistaken,” 

“ You have doubtless been told this? ” 

No, it can be felt, even if the tulku is not officially 
recognized. ... Fie will have a curious life.” 

This life has already begun, 1 said to myself, think- 
ing of all the journeys that Yongden had done and oi 
those ‘he would probably do in the future, having now 
become my son. 

‘'He belongs to the Kahgyud-Kamia sect,” I said, 

* A lima who reincarnntes a noted pjedeccssot For theories com cm* 
mg tulkui bee }Vith Mystics and iMagiaam in Tibet, page 1 13, 
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“ he has studied under many masters. He is my adop- 
tive son.” 

My family conies from the neighbourhood of 
Gartog,” resumed the lama, “ I had for guru (spiiitual 
guide) a lama who had attained enlightenment. He 
was not a gomchen (a contemplative hermit) he had never 
thought it necessary to retire into hermitage. He saw 
all things diilerently from the way we, through ignorance, 
perceive them. All that 1 have come to understand, 

1 owe to him . . 

“ You are going to a far country . . 

lie looked at mo and continued. 

“ . . , Perhaps farther away than the one you named 
to me. The young man accompanies you? Since both 
of you love tne * Doctrine ' and are trymg to grasp its 
meaning, 1 will gladly communicate to you some of 
my mastcr’.s teachings. They might be of benefit to the 
people over there. . . . 

I, too, do not think of staying here much longer. 
I am busy, and, for other reasons also, I cannot come 
back to this inn; but let the young man come to the 
monasteiy, f will dictate some notes to him, or let hhn 
read some pages of certain manuscripts. To-morrow I 
will send a trafni to fetch him and bring him to me.” 

T’he lama then drank some tea, talked a little to 
Yougden. and, later, left us. 

The next day my son found the lama installed in 
a little htjusc,* whirl) was evidently not his own, for he 
dill not a[jpcar to know where the most everyday ihinga 
were kept. Yongclen therefore concluded that the lama 
did not wish to receive him where he lived. Perhaps 
he did not wish those aroinid him to become aware 
(d’ what he wus dictating to his temporary pupil. Judg- 
ing, too, by the great respect shown to the lama by the 
two iraptis wh(j served him, Yongclen also inferred that 

* Tlbetin mnnks do noe U\e in conimumiy; each of them has a ptivalc 
dw'elling in the prelim ts of the nionasteiy. 
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Ills teacher must be somebody of importance. He 
inquired his name, but the personal name of a lama is 
seldom known, and etiquette docs not permit it to be 
used in speaking o[ him. It is customaiy to call him 
by his title or ofTicial position in the monastery; by his 
residence, if he is a tiilku; or by the name of his native 
c(juntry. 

Yongden’s benevolent master was Markham Kiishog. 
Now Mai’khain is one of the names loi the region ol 
Cavtog in the Kham country, therefore this name did 
not shed much light on the identity oE the lama. He 
was most likely one of those learned thinkcis, of whom 
there are many in Eastern Tibet, who live in easy cir- 
cumstances, without seeking fame, spending their time 
in the study of books, in friendly conversation with 
other scholars, and sometimes, in teaching a few chosen 
pupils. 

During the few days we still spent in Tsakalo, my 
son took a number of interesting notes, and it was with 
real regi’et that he parted from the kindly lama. 

The Tsakalo inn was the shabby setting of a poig- 
nant drama, the remembrance of which continued to 
haunt me for a very long time. The owners of the inn, 
Chinese people, had only one child, a son aged sixteen, 
who was in the last stages of consumption. 

Every evening, at sunset, his mother lighted lamps 
before the image of I do not know what divinity of the 
Taoist pantheon, then, holding some joss sticks between 
her joined palms, she stood at the open door, and, with 
her head raised to the sky, sent a heartrending lament 
into the space. It must have been an appeal; the same 
word — perhaps ihe name of the deity invoked — 
sounded over and over again. The supplicant’s voice 
never grew clamorous, but remained low, monotonous, 
filled vnih. a painful weariness that was inexpressibly 
sad. 

She was reciting an office that required responses. 

r in 
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A young boy of ten stood near the imploring mother 
and, at the proper moment, uttered the necessary words. 
No doubt, he would have often preferred to be else- 
where, and liis pan in this pathetic rite bored him, 
Al any raic, he showed little reverence; for he turned 
his head fuun b\dc r{k side, as he watched what was going 
on in the yard. Meanwhile the mother, her hands 
raised lo )hi' sky, plunger! in thought, forgot everything 
hilt her dving son and ihe god who could heal him, 
if smh was his good pleasure. She only beraine aware 
of her arolvte's inattention when ho forgot a response, 
She then whispered it to him. and listlessly the urchin 
repented it. Ids shrill voire nil ting into the plaintive 
harmonv of the chanter’s appeal. 

While sh(* was absorbed in her prayer, people 
passed to and fro in the yard, each one engrossed in 
his own affairs. I looked at her from my window, my 
heart hcMvv with ineffable sadness at seeing her 
thus, alone, amid this general indifference, stretching 
out her h.incls to the void. 

One dav she asked me to go and see her son. I 
wont down to the ground floor, where the owners of 
the inn lived, into a middle-sized room, which had for 
only open in? a door that, under the shadow of the 
bahony. i^avc directly on to another part of the building. 
At the far tnd of this smoke blackened and airless 
room stood the invalid’s bed. No medical knowledge 
was Tu’u'ssary in order to see that its occupant had only 
a slviit lime more to live. 

T arlvised a generous diet, if the lad could digest 
it. I also urged the parents ro take him from that dark 
mom and let him sk in ihe sun, when it was warm 
enough* or to move him to a lighter and more sunny 
room on the upper floor. 1 felt obliged to say some- 
thing: no DK'dirincs would have been of any use. 

I have never forgotten this sorrowing mother, t 
often think of her as perhaps still mourning the child 
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^hom the gods would not, or could not, save for her. 

An opportunity presented itself for leaving Tsakalo 
without our having to wait for the mule’s backs to heal 
completely, a process that was taking far longer than 
we could ever have imagined to be possible. 

Yongden heard of a muleteer who had bi ought 
incrLhandisc to Tsakalo and who was now returning 
home with unladen beasts. lie immediately went to see 
him and arranged for out luggiigc to he cm lied over the 
mountain to the other side of the Dza pass. 

We arc late in starring from Tsakalo, so the first stage 
of our joumev is a short one. The weather is cloudy. 
On quitting the village we see another watch tower that 
is admirably posed in the landscape, then we amble our 
way between fields and through hamlets of no special 
interest. Tlie path, which has been partially destroyed 
by the recent rains, is almost cut ofl in several places. 
However we manage to pass without much difficulty; but 
our progress is slow, and it is nearly sunset when we stop 
at a place, which our muleteer calls Hsi-tien. 

\^Ie we are looking for a suitable spot in which to 
camp, a trapa passes by. He is at the moment an 
amchod'^ at a farmer’s and volunteers to get rooms for 
us at the house, He also says that there is a big stable 
attached to it, where all the beasts can be lodged, and 
that the muleteer and his servant can sleep in an adjoin- 
ing room. This proposal suits me perfectly; at least, as 
regards that which concerns the mules. As to me, after 
having been shut in my room for over a week, I shall be 
delighted to pass a night under canvas. 

Tobgyal, Sonam and the muleteers unload the bea.st.s, 
then, guided by the obliging trapa, they lead the mules 

^ A tlinplnin' often a ira{>a who le^dcs cifhci permancntlv ni rcmpoi- 
arllv in the hon«?c of a layman or of a lauui, to icad the Sacicri Writings 
or fo celebrate rites. 
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to the village, where they will also buy straw and grain 
[or til cm and give them their feed. 

For his ])arr, Sotar quickly takes a little dry wood 
from one of the bags, puts three big stones together in 
such a position as to support a saucepan, and lights a 
file. While waiting for his comrades to bring him a 
more ample supply of fuel, with which to cook our 
supper, he prepares some tea. 

Having nothing to do, T take a hook from my saddle ^ 
bag, sit down on a sack, and begin to read. 

As the place wheic we propose to spend the night is 
rather Far from the village, the peasatits have not seen 
us arrUc. but when the fra[)a enters it leading my men 
and their h(*asts, our presenre becomes quickly known, 
fieveral of the more nirions of the inhabitants come our 
to insnea me. 

Healing me read in an undertone, as is the Tibetan 
habir, one of them comes close to me, in the hope of 
carehing some of the words that T am uttering. Finding 
be cannot do so, he asks for the book. I hand it to him, 
After stammering out a few sentences in a curious pro- 
nunriation, he suddenly recognizes the work he has in his 
hand and, calling to those around him, cries : 

" It is our religion! ” 

He gives me hack mv hook, retreats a few steps, then, 
With intense fer\’our, prostrates himself three times in 
homage l)efore the pages of the vSarred Wiitings that 1 
hold in my hand. Many of the villagers hasten to 
imitate him. After having demonstrated his respect, 
this " scholar ” rushes away and, in a little while, returns 
with some books. He shows me them and, with my help, 
rends a few' pages. The peasants who are w'atching are 
filled with admiration. However, the sun has set. the 
lieht f.iils, nnd we arc forced to cease our reading; but, 
while mv attention has been occupied in this manner, 
a miracle has happened. Suddenly enlightened, the 
natives have discovered the object of my journey- 
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Their village has the signal honour of being the 
liirthplacc of a tulhi. This eminent lama is now return- 
ing from Lhasa and, on his way to his residence in 
Mongolia, will pass some days in his native land. For 
the moment, he is slaying in a small monastery the other 
side of the Dza Pass. As to us, we are pious people, who, 
having learned of the lama’s presence in rhis region, 
arc mi our way to do homage to him and beg for his 
blessing. 

T am delighted that those brave Gyarougpas should 
have themselves imagined this story. It saves me the 
trouble of inventing another. 

The piety that has been ascribed to us has its Im- 
mediate reward. Women bring us provisions for the 
road, among which arc three eggs and a basket of nuts. 

Night comes, and the villagers go away. Tobgyal 
and Sonam have returned. After drinking some tea, 
they are now going to pilch the tents, then, when all is 
in order, they will go back and water the beasts, which, 
on arriving, had been too hot to drink. 

As we are unfolding the tents the wind suddenly 
rises, and almost at once becomes a gale. I begin to 
regret having refused the hospitality that was offered us. 
The night promises to be bad, and we could have passed 
it more comfortably under a roof. While I am thinking 
this, thunder rumbles in the distance. My servants want 
to know if they must continue to put up the tents; there 
is certain to be heavy rain later. Would it not be better 
for us to seek shelter in a house? . . . 

Such a move presents difficulties. The farmstead 
where our beasts arc stabled is at the farther end of the 
village. It would take too long for the men to cany the 
luggage there. , . , Can we not find lodgings nearer at 
hand? 

Sonam proposes tnat we should go to a small house 
that he has seen close by, down a turning, behind a 
clump of trees that has hidden it from me. 
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The thimdcr sounds louder. I can quite understand 
that my boys have a great longing to get under cover, 
''fhen let them go and ask for hospitality at the little 
farm. 

‘^Who would refuse to receive travellers during a 
ihiinderstr)int! derlarea Sdnam, full of assurance. 

The others share his optimism and are prepared to 
thiiist themselves upon tlie owners of the small home- 
stead. Bt‘<.iclos, there is no time to he lost, if we do not 
wish to get wet. The servants quickly rcclosc the bags 
that have already liccn opened, carry away the half 
folded tents, and run to the house. As they have fore- 
seen. they arc well received, Yongden and I help with 
the removal. Great drops of rain begin to fall. Finally, 
after several journeys from camp to farmhouse, all our 
lugiiagc is safe under cover. 

The farmer and his wife are a middle-aged couple. 
Their home, which is built over the stables, consists of 
only two rooms: a kitchen and, separated from it by a 
terrace, a room that is filled with provisions, clothing, 
wool for spinning, dried faggots, sacks, boxes, and a 
heterogeneous mass of things, all covered with a thick 
laver of dust. The uemo* promises to make a place 
among them in which to put up my camp bed. The 
men will pass the night in the kitchen, with the owners 
of the house. 

fiufh as it is, I congratulate myself on having found 
this shelter. The storm has broken, the wind rages, and 
the rain mixed with hail beats against the wjills. We are 
better of[ here than under the tents, and we shall be 
able to have supper peacefully. 

The ifcmo h.is offered to make the soup for us, with 
the meat and tmnpa tve shall give her. She, herself, will 
add some turnips and radishes, and she naturally counts 
on being asked, together with her husband, to share our 

* .Wmo* 4 famllht. but term for ihc mistress of the house, when 
••he h a Viontm of the people. 
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Eieal While wailing for the soup lo be ready, we drink 
some more buttered tea. 

The squall is too violent to last long; indeed, in less 
than an hour after our aiiival at the farm, the lain 
ceases. 

Sonam and Tobgyal will lake advantage of this fact 
tn return to ihc village to water the licasts and fill their 
lacks with sfiaw. Since our hostess is kindly acting as 
cook, Sotar will go and help his compani(ms. 

"rjic three men have drunk their tea seated on the 
Hoor with no table on which to put their bowls, so they 
put their empty bowls on the floor, close lo the wall, in 
readiness for the next meal, and go out. The iiepo 
(master of the house) follows them, to get the milk and 
the promised vegetables, and his wife goes to make an 
effort at tidying the room where I am going to sleep. 
Yongden and I remain alone by the hearth. 

A few minutes later, a young man comes mto the 
kitchen and, without saying a word, sits down in the 
corner. Our hostess comes back, glances casually at the 
newcomer, and, catching sight of a wooden bowl that is 
standing by him on the floor, fills it with tea and places 
a little bag of tsampa in front of it. Then, turning 
round to the hearth, makes up the file, and starts prepar- 
ing the supper. 

The boy still remains silent, he has not even thanked 
the woman who served him. Awkwardly, he plunges his 
hand into the bag of Uampa and, on withdrawing it, lets 
the greater part of his handful of flour run through his 
fingers on to the floor. He throws the rest of it into his 
tea, then absent-mindedly, without looking at what he 
is doing, Ins eyes staring into space, he stirs the pap with 
his fingers. Finally, he puts the bowl to his mouth and 
holds it against his lips, without eating. 

While she is cutting the meat up into little pieces 
for the soup, the nemo furtively watches this silent 
individual's strange ways. Then, as she goes to the 
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corner of the room to get some dry branches for the fire, 
he gets up, lets his howl fall from his hands, and walks 
out like an automaton. 

both Yougden and J have understood. 

He is an idiot,” the lama says to me in a low voice. 

\ nod my lieud in agi cement. 

At the sound that the howl makes in falling, the 
nr mo till ns round and she sees the ])Oor fool disappeaiing 
out f)E the door. 

What is the matter with your servant? ” she asks us 
“ He h^oks like a madman.” 

“ What <lo you mean? This boy U not our sei- 
vant,” 

Is he not one ol your people who have remained in 
the village with the mules? ” 

‘‘ Nothing of the sort. We don t know him. Only 
the two Chinamen have stayed with the mules. You 
have seen onr three servants, here.” 

Why didn’t you say he was not your servant? ” 

“We thought he was one of the household. You 
gave him tea.” 

“ I gave him tea because I thought he was one of your 
men.” 

“ Do not regret having done so. It was a charitable 
act. You will gain merit by it. Poor fellow! he is cer- 
tainly out of his mind ... an idiot. He wasted all hi-? 
Uampit and tea, without eating or drinking. He seemed 
TO trv to do so and could not.” 

Heavens! What indiscreet words had I uttered 
without suspecting their singular import? The woman 
turned pale. 

“ An I you remarked it too,” she stammered. ” He 
wanted lo eat and could not.” 

She stood thinking. At this moment the dogs began 
to ])ark Enriously, as thev did when we arrived. My boys 
were returning. 

On entering the room they at once noticed the spilt 
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lea and tsamj^a, and the overturned bov^'L Tobgyal ran 
cjukkly and picked it up. 

“ What is the uieaumg of this? ” he asked angrily. 
“ Who has used my bowl? 

I then understood that the bowl near to which the 
idiot had seated himself belonged to I’obgyal; who had 
plated it there. The nemo, seemg it by the man whom 
she look for my seivaut, had concluded that it was his 
and iluit he was waiting politely, in silence, for someone 
10 (ill it with tea, 

'J’bc woman paid no atLciUion to Tobgyal's indigna- 
tion. She had given a start on heating the dogs b.uk, as 
if a sudden idea had struck her. 

” And , . ■” she said, “ when this man came in, the 
dogs did not bark, and when he went away they still did 
not bark. . . . Kyab su chiwol . . . Lama Kicnol . . 

Whatever was the matter with her? 

She called her husband and told him all that had 
happened. The man looked grave. 

” That is bad,’' he declared. “ ft is not a man but a 
demon who has come. Tea and flour are not the food 
that his kind crave for; they feast on the ' vital breath ’ 
of beings. . . . Who has brought him here. . . ? 

“You are talking nonsense, nejjo'* I said. “No 
demon has come, only a poor idiot boy. If he does not 
belong to your village, it is that he is wandering up and 
down without knowing where to go. You must find him 
and give him shelter. To-morrow you can try and dis- 
cover where he comes from so as to send him back to 
his people. 

“ Take a lantern/’ I ordered, turning to Son am, “ and 
sec if a boy is not wandering about close by. If you 


lK^ 0 IJr Tibcrin pn^wsscs ojit- or more bowls, ppi-onal to bimscIE 
Custom lequircs ihot no one* e^ropf thoir owiior diitilis (»ut ut them 

“ GujTcnr at the time oE nii'?Eortiin<', otr. The first 

one moans: “ J go for nfug<\’' and the second " Kiunv, 0 I.ama* " or "The 
J.ama knows it.” U is an appeal to one's <51)11111101 guide, or to the foundei 
of the sect to which one belongs, entreating him to protect Ins follower. 
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meet him, lead him gently back here : be is a poor mad 
fellow." 

On hearing this, the woman threw herself before the 
door. 

“You shall not do it, you shall not go out! she 
shrieked. “ You shall not bring that demon back.” 

“Hell receive something, if he does show himself 
again/* muttered her husband, taking a sword from the 
Willi and unsheathing it. It was no longer a question of 
one lunatic; there were now two others in front of me, 
and these wore certainly more dangerous than the fiist. 
To go against the peasants’ supeislitious ideas would have 
been imprudent. The unfortunate boy ran less risk in 
wandeiing over the countryside than in being brought 
back to this house, where they wished to kill him. I did 
not insist. Solar cooked the supper, for the woman was 
far too upset to continue her job. We then ate quickly, 
and I retired to my room. 

I am not yet in bed when my son raps gently at my 
door. I open it, and see that he is carrying his blankets 
under his arm. 

“If you will permit me,” he says, “I will sleep 
here.” 

“ Are you too many in the kitchen; can’t you find a 
place? ” 

“ It is not that. This fuss about the idiot worries me.” 

“Oh! Why?” 

“ Because these fools have got it into their heads that 
he is a demon, and they seem to think that it is we who 
have brought him in oiu* train. You know their ideas 
on iho subject.” 

“ What docs that matter to us? . . . Sleep here if you 
Uke.” 

I’he young man spreads his blankets on the floor 
before the door, which 1 lea\c open. I am stifled in this 
room, among the many smells that come from the things 
that arc piled there. 
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In the night an unusual sound wakes me. Somebody 
is walking slo^^ly, barc-footed, on ihe terrace. Who is 
it? A thief. That is hardly probable. Nevertheless, I 
net up quickly, kneel down by Yongden, cover his mouth 
with his blankets, to deaden the sound of his voice should 
he speak on being suddenly awakened, and whisper in 
his car: 

“Somc])ody is coming; wake up! ” 

'‘I'hc laiiui has not yet disentangled himself from his 
blankets, when the noctuinal visitor appears. It is 
Sdnam. 

T have come to w'arn you,” he says. “ The nemo is 
ill. She has moaned all the night, comjdaining of pains 
in her heart. She declares that the demon who came 
last evening has cairicd her ' vital breath ’ away to devour 
it and that she will die. Her husband accuses us of 
having brought the demon. He is so angry that he has 
cursed us the whole night. We have not been able to 
sleep, I have come out as if to satisfy a necessity of 
nature; 1 wanted you to know what was happening.” 

Yongden immediately determines upon a course of 
action. 

“ We must leave,” he says, " leave at once, before the 
7 iepo has time to spread his absurd notions all through 
the village. The woman's sudden illness may create a 
bad impression. We must leave. ... If she becomes 
worse, the peasants, already excited by the story of the 
demon, may handle us roughly. . . 

“ That is what I fear,” acquiesces Sdnam. 

They are right. Ridiculous as it may seem, the 
situation is a serious one. The supcrstirion, firmly 
established among the Til)Ctans, that wandering demons 
attach themselves to travellers, enter into the houses 
where rliese last arc received, and, there, draw out and 
*‘eat” the life of both men and animals, may provoke 
an outl>ursi of collective fury among the villagers. To 
try CO reason with them, to nurse the sick nemot whose 
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illuc&s is probably entirely caused by fright, would be 
asciei>s. Idight is best. 

“ Listen, ' 1 say to Sdnam, “ in two hours it will be 
day. Go to the mulctceis and tell them that I wish to 
go tar lo-day, in order to reach as soon as possible the 
Grand Lama, whom 1 wish to visit. Above all do not 
say anything aliout the demon. Let the three of you 
ijuiikly luiug the mules here. If the chaplain or any of 
the hum [leoplc wake up and ask questions, repeat to 
them ^vhiii you liave said to the muleteers: I am in a 
hurry to see the lama. 

" Will it take you long lo cord the luggage, here? ” 

“ No. We packed evciything last evening. Except 
for Jctsiin Kushog’s blankets and ours, all is ready to 
put on the mules.” 

“ Good. Now be quick. The dogs have been chained 
up, so you have nothing to fear from them. The nepo 
saw you go out; he will think you are in the yard and 
will not be astonished if they bark.” 

“ I think I can manage to jump into the field from 
tile end of the terrace; as the dogs are chained up on the 
other side of the house, perhaps they will not hear me. 
The nepOy whose attention is centred in the invalid, will 
be less likely to notice my absence if the dogs do not 
bark.” 

Yongden approves, and I tell them to do as they 
please. 

Sdnam is tall, young and agile. The distance from 
the terrace to the ground is not great; he soon steps 
over the w’oodcii railing, hangs there for a moment, then 
drops. Now he is running off into the darkness. The 
dogs have heard nothing. Ir almost seeinvS as if he were 
enaaing a romantic diainu. I am half inclined to laugh, 
but the lama is serious. "Rotten business,” he mutters. 

It does not lake me long to make my toilet. In 
Tibet, one does not imdress much while travelling. 1 
have only taken off my outer robe and my boots. My 
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son and I silently refold my blankets and bed and put 
them back into their bag. 'rhen, we wait. 

It seems a long time before wc hear the sound of the 
mules' hoofs splashing in the mud. 

Yongden goes to tell Sotar and Tobgyal of our plans. 
He also retails to tlie farmer the story 1 have invented : 
“ Wc are longing to see the Grand Lama, therefore wc 
are making a very early start so as to be able to go far 
lu-day.” 1 think the fact that we are going to visit this 
s:dntly man lather impresses our host; he is not quite 
suic tiiat it would be possible for such pious people to 
have demons following them. 

1 approach the sick woman, but her husband stops 
me and will not let me touch her. I do not insist. When 
in a few days' time she finds herself still alive and she 
is no longer terrified, the fever will leave her quite 
naturally. 

The beasts arc loaded by the light of our Qiinese 
lanterns, and we set off. 

The path that mounts to the pass is cut through 
virgin forest. The natives go along it either on foot or on 
their little Szechwan ponies, and for the convenience of 
these riders the trees have been ruthlessly lopped of their 
low^er branches. As for me, seated on my tall Sining 
mule, I ride with my head in the foliage, often at the 
risk of having an eye put out by a twig. At one moment 
my way is completely barred. My mule not under- 
standing why I wish to stop, insists on trying to follow 
its companions in the file. The boys have to hold if 
and extricate me by cutting the surrounding branches 
with their swords. 

Owing to our hurried departure wc did not break- 
fast before leaving, and the mules are also fasting, there- 
fore towards midday I call a halt. While some of the 
men give grain to the beasts, others gather dead wood. 
A fire is lighted, and soon we arc each enjoving several 
bowls of buttered tea. The rest of the meal follows : some 
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pieces ol meat that have been grilled on the glowing 
cmbers» and sonic bread that we ourselves had baked 
in Tsakalu. 

As wc are eating, a man on horseback comes along. 

Where arc you going to? ” Tobgyal asks him, 
according to the Tibetan custom ol questioning a traveller 
whom one meets. And, coniornung likewise to the 
usage ol the couutiy, Yongden adds: ‘‘Come and drink 
tea with us.” 

“ Thank you, I cannot stop,” answers the rider. “ I 
am in a Imrry.” 

‘‘ Whcic aie you going to? ” insists Yongden. 

“ To the monastciy on the other side ot the pass. I 
am going to ask the lamas, there, to perCorm the rites 
for the dead in behalf of the woman at whose house you 
slept last night. She died at daybreak; a demon killed 
hei ! ” 

The man continues to ride as he speaks. His last 
words are shouted from a distance, when he is already 
hidden by the trees. It is the raice of an invisible being, 
who, through the dark silent forest, sends us the astound- 
ing news: “Tlie woman died; a demon killed herl ” 

Wc remain stupefied. However, we must on no 
account let the muleteers become afraid, they might 
abandon us. I quickly recover. 

‘‘Poor woman! ” 1 say. “She was very ill when wc 
arrived.” 

Tliih statement ought to reassure the Chinamen: if 
her ilincsi existed prior to our arrival at her house, there 
can be no connection between it and our visit. But J 
sec them lum pale. They look all around, they look at 
me. I can guess their rh oughts: Has this murderous 
demon followed us? — it already with ns when we 
entered the farm?— Do demons follow in my train ^ — 
Although less given to superstition, my servants appear 
uneasy. 

The uidow’cd farmer must, now, be completely con- 
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vinccd that a demon has devoured the life ” of his wife 
and that it is we who bioiight it to his house. Will he 
call his friends to his aid.-' Shall we be puisued, and 
will the villagers attempt to murder us? 

Hurriedly we resume our march, my men pushing 
before them the tcrrilicd muleteers and their beasts, 
yongden rides with me in the rear. On the ocher side 
of ilte pass, at the foot of the mountain, we shall lind 
ourselves in tcn’itoiy under the jiirisdiction of a Chinese 
magistrate. The magistrate has his seal at some distance 
fioin there, but it is almost certain that the tiibesinen 
will not dare to attack us in his district. . . . The pass, 
however, is still far ahead. Suddenly, we hear clamour- 
ing voices from below us. Are the villagers coming? — 
Shall we, after having been, unfortunately, the indirect 
cause of the death of a poor woman, be compelled to use 
our arms to defend our lives against deluded hillmen? 

I would never do such a thing for my own sake, but my 
men are not willing to let themselves be killed without 
fighting. I see them unslinging their rifles. . . . 

“ Let us hasten,” I urge. 

Haste is essential; nevertheless, the voices wc hear 
may merely be those of wood-cutters, who are shouting 
to some distant co-workers. I want to communicate this 
reassuring idea to my companions, but the muleteers 
have already formed their own opinion as regards the 
disquieting clamour that rises from the mysterious depths 
of the forest. 

Demons follow us 1 ” they suddenly cry. “ The 
demon who has killed the woman and otherfi wltom he 
has called to join him. . . . Demons! . . . Demons! 

. . . They will tear us to pieces! ” 

There is now no longer any need foi me to urge the 
men on. Panic is doing it for me. In front of me, at 
top speed, a troop of madmen climb the narrow rough 
path, whipping the terrified beasts of burden, w’hich 
stumble over the projecting roots and rocks that obstruct 
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the way. Sometimes the men themselves £all, hut only 
to regain their feci instantly and to rush on at once with 
the same maddening cry ; ‘‘ llae demons 1 . . . demons 1" 

I hurry after them, unable to quieten them. It is a 
scene such as is lived through in nightmares. 

At last wc cross the pass. Men and beasts hurl thcni' 
selves down the steep slopes. At the foot of the moun- 
tain, they reach deserted pasture-land, and the silence, 
the soothing influence of the peaceful verdant landscape 
hav<‘ inuuediate effect upon their overwrought nerves. 
They look wondeiingly at one another. What has hap- 
pened? What have they done? They seem to be only 
half conscious of it aud to be awakening from a dream. 

Unload the beasts and light a fire,*’ I order, “ Wc 
will camp here," 

The men begin to work. A few minutes later, I hear 
one of them laughing. These childish folk have already 
forgotten the demons and their fear of them. I am the 
only one of our party who remembers the hospitable 
farmer’s wife, whose cold rigid body now awaits the 
funeral pyre, and I think that had we not entered her 
house and in this w'ay, riven her material upon which 
to feed her superstitious beliefs, she would still be alive. 
Yet . . . v/ho can tell? 

Was it their proximity to the Chinese magistrate that 
had inspired the peasants with a salutary fear, or was it 
that they hesitated to molest us on account of our meet- 
ing with the village “ scholar ”, which had proved that we 
were people ” learned in the Reflgion ” and because of 
our pious desire to visit the Grand Lama. Whatever the 
causes might have been, wc were left undisturbed. 

Our hostess had died of fright. There could not be 
the least doubt about that. In itself, her death had 
nothing of the nature ot a supernatural or occult 
phenomenon ”, aud 1 sought no explanation regarding 
it; nevertheless, I related the circumstances attending it 
to several lamas. Thus it happened that I had offered 
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me the most extraordmaiy explanation imaginable o£ 
the real pcjsonality of the one whom J had taken for a 
simple icUoL and whom I have continued to think of as 
such. A fantastic story is attached to this explanation, 
and since, apart fiom its strange character, it relates to 
some periiliar bcllcis held by Tibetan occultists, f will 
relate Jt here. 

Alak Ngags Chang, who was reputecl to he deeply 
versed in secret i-cicnccs, did not admit that this strange 
boy, whose visit had juoved so fatal in my hostess, was 
a genuine demon. He also hesitated to adopt jny 
opinion that he was a simple madman. WiLhout affirm- 
ing anyrhiag explicitly, he insinuated that he might have 
been a which had escaped from the control of the 
magician who had created it and was wandering about. 

The Tibetans believe that adepts in certain secret lore 
have the power of forming phantom-beings {tulpas) that 
are able to behave in the world as ordinary mortals. 
However, the tidpa has no consciousness of its own. It 
is but an empty form animated and directed by the 
magician who has made it. Now, Tibetan occultists 
believe that, in certain cases, a ttdpa can succeed in com- 
pleting its personality, becoming, in some measure, a 
conscious individual. The desire to preserve its existence 
and make it independent of its creator can, then, wake in 
it and a terrible struggle — usually carried on by psychic 
means — ensues between the magician and his creature. 
The former endeavours to dissolve the latter and, in 
doing 30, comes up against the resistance and attacks of 
the tidpa which is trying to destroy its master in order 
to gain its independence. 

Could such a being, acting as a demon eater of 
breath ” have caused the woman’s death? Accoi'ding to 
Alak Ngags Chang the thing was very doubtful but not 
impossible. Upon which, our convcisaticm ha\ ing centred 
round the subject of itdpas^ he told me the history of Chds 
Tiigs. 
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It had come to his knowledge in this way: Immedi- 
ately before his death Chos Tags, no doubt inspired by 
the example of the famous ascetic Milarepa, had dictated 
his biography to one of his disciples. While doing so, he 
had specially charged him to warn any of their fellow 
n^ag^pcis (magicians) who might be tempted to engage in 
si!(h an undertaking of the dangers of creating itdpas. 
This disciple, a friend of Alak Ngags Chang's spiritual 
master, had told his friend the story of the tuJpa created 
by Chds Tags, and, in his turn, my informant had heard 
it from his master. 

The ntra^spa Chds Tags was neither a saint nor a 
sage. In his youth he had committed a crime. One 
evening, yielding to a sudden burst of passion, he had 
brutally violated a dokpa^ maiden whom he had long 
desired. Then, his flaming frenzy extinguished and fear- 
ing punishment as the result of his victim's cries for 
help, he had callously thrown her into the adjacent river, 
and, with her, the bucket she had carried. 

Calmly, unemodonaliy, he had gone his way. The 
people of the black tents, searching for the missing girl, 
had found only her bucket caught among the rocks. Its 
presence there gave sufficient explanation: an accident 
had occurred — ^the girl while getting water had leant too 
far forward and, losing her balance, had fallen into the 
river and been borne aw»ay by the current. Over one of 
her dresses, in his quality of chaplain of the tribe to which 
his victim belonged, Clins Tags, inmressive and solemn, 
had celebrated, on her behalf, the office for the dead: the 
pozva that sends the “ spirit ” of the depailed to the 
paradise of the “ Giont Bcatiludc " : Nub Dcwachaiu 

Years pas-^ed. Chds Tags had become lich and 
celebrated. He had delved deeply into the most secret 
of magic sciences. As inscrutable as the redoubtable 

*■ Dokpas (bpogprit), oC the soUtiiileb aie heidiimcn who livr 

in tents m tlwf great aoiitiides of Titjet, 
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deities WLtli whom he had infcrconrse, Chos Tags 
ihc oljjcct of mingled respect and terror. Nevertheless, 
success biOLighi him no happiness; internally the tanker 
of despair was torturing him; he knew himself to be old, 
and the thought of his approaching death filled him with 
anguish. 

To live! . . . the aged magician had bul this one 
desire; his past tiiumphs, his riches, his gloiy, all these 
iliiiigs he held as naught. Tie wanted to continue lo live 
for years and yea us, Yet he, who was capable of working 
so many wonders, remained in ignorance of an effective 
means by which to prolong his life for centuries. 

Nevertheless, a means of the kind existed. An 
ancient manuscript that he had disco vci'ed in the dusty 
library of a ngagspa who had recently died gave an 
account of a treatise on this subject that had been buried 
by Padma Sambhava, in a cave near the summit of 
Mount Kangs Tise.^ 

He must have this treatise, but how to get possession 
of it? 

Difficult as such an undertaking would be at his age, 
he might succeed in accomplishing the long journey from 
Ga (in Eastern Tibet) to the Kangs Tise. but, it would bw' 
impossible for him to climb it. Still Chos Tags thirsted 
to know the secret of immortality in our present flesh. 

Reflecting deeply he rememoered the maxim of the 
master w^ho had initiated him into the mysteries of esoteric 
methods; '‘There always exists a means by which to 
obtain one's object. The question is to find it.” 

What matter that his body was devoid of strength, 
that his limbs had become stiff; if the fleshly envelope 
of Chds Tags could not be an efficient instrument for 
Chbs Tags' will, this will was capable of creating another 
instnunent that would be better fltlcd to serve its 
purpose. 

’A imuintfiin in We«5tem Tibet that is to both Tibetans and 

Indiana The latter rail it Kailasa. 
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The magidaa amleibtond the an of producing ktlpas 
endow 0(1 wuh ail the physical faculiicvS of ical beingh, 
bill aniijiatcd by the thought of their creator and acting 
accoidiug lo his intentions. More than once he had 
made use ol these ophemeial cieaiiucs. He would do 
ho again. A lulpu, having in it Chos Tags’ ardent desire 
tn live and J^'iidi’ied robust by the encigy pouicd upon 
it fimii his imnd, would go in his stead to the mouniaiu 
and, obeying ihe inipulsch tommunicated to it, would, at 
the spot iiulualid, dig up Padiua Sanibhava’s piecious 
tKMiist and ictuui with it. 

(Jlios Tags went iiiio siiict seclusion in the darkness 
and sot to wotk. The tulpa took form. As was the 
magician’s wish its appearance was that of a young 
monk: the chaiactcr that was the least likely to attract 
atTontiun on a pilgiimagc to the sacred mountain. 

The phantom wns kepi for several months shut up 
with its Cleat or, who gradually gave it life by pronounc- 
ing appiopriate magic formulas and transfusing a part 
of his subtle substance into it. When Chbs Tags thought 
it capable of moving into the world as a natural being, 
he sent it forth upon its jouniey. Although away from 
the magician, the traveller was bound to him by an occult 
tie and continued to be actuated by the will of its creator, 
who, through his clair^-oyance, could follow it in all its 
movements. 

The tulpa walked unceasingly, day and night. It had 
no need of food, drink, or rest. The force of the 
mintram fmagic formula) pronounced over it together 
with the cneigy generated by the mapeian’s concentra- 
tion of thought sustained it. 

Thus the pseiido-pilgrim crossed Lhasa, Shigatse, and 
followed the course of the Yesru Tsangpo. Then, having 
passed by many villages, it carnc to solitudes similar to 
those of Ga : tvhere only herdsmen live. 

One day, it reached a camp. The dogs did not bark 
at its approach. Always walking straight before it, it 
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Stumbled against a tent peg and stopped abruptly. In 
the tent was a girl. 

At the other extremity o£ Tibet's vast territory, Cbos 
Tags fell the shock that had just checked his tulpa in 
its walk. He saw the girl in the lent and recognized her: 
it was she whom he had violated and killed sixty years 
before. 

7'he aged magician was well aware tliat all our acts, 
whether goo{l or bad, produce cUccts that will overtake 
us sooner or later ; but his crime of long ago had never 
interfered with his success and he had almost ceased tr» 
dread its consc([iicncc8. By his great knowledge, he was 
able to penetrate the secret, hidden from the ignorant, of 
the past existences of all beings. He sank into deep 
meditation, and the ineffaceable images of past events 
appeared to him. 

He saw his victim carried away by the current and 
heard her commend herself to the Lord of Compassion, 
the powerful Chenrezigs. " Aitm mani padme she 

said, '^Nub Dewachan gyi shingkhams la kiesiaar 
And as she had during her short life assiduously recited 
“ mani and practised charity, Chenrezigs received her 
in his blissful kingdom. Nevertheless, her merits were 
not great enough to allow of her making a long sojourn 
there. Barely forty years had elapsed — which time 
corresponds to scarcely one hour of Nith Dewachan — , 
when the young girl was reborn in our world and in a 
condition of life similar to the one that had been hers 
during her previous earthly existence. Once again, she 
was the daughter of a herdsman. 

Chds Tags who had never known fear, trembled. The 
hour of retribution had come. He did not however give 
way to his alarm, but resolved to fight, believing himself 
capable of surmounting the obstacle tluit apparently 
opposed his purpose. First of all, it was necessary that 

'"M.'ty I hr reborn in Nir Piirndisp of the Great Beatitude.’' 

* " Atam " 18 the current term for the Eormiil.1 " Aum mani padme hum,'* 
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his lulpa fahould go away from the tent and resume its 
journey. 

With po\\ciful concentration nf thought, he siiove to 
impait to his phamom his will to continue its joiiiney; 
and, for the fiist time, the tiilpa did not lespond. 

The young gill, seeing a pilgrim monk standing out- 
side the tent, Ctunr nut to beg him to come in and diink 
ten. The tnlpa, obeying a ioice moic potent than that 
of its nealoi, entcied 

Fiuincd of the subtle substance of Chds Tags and 
impiegnaied there loie with the same sentiments that 
animated the magirian when he made it, his cieatme 
canied latent in it the passionate desiic to live, and, 
suddenly, upon contact with influences that proceeded 
from Chd*, Tags^ ciimlnal act, this desire became active. 
Simultaneously, Chos Tags' sensuality awoke in the lulpa. 
The magician and his creature were but one mind in 
two material forms. 

At least, that is what they had been up till then, but 
other influences now came into operation. As a magnet, 
the desire to live and the sensual tendencies attached to 
the form of the tulpa attracted foreign elements that were 
to interfere with the magician's work. His creature was 
be< oming vaguely conscious of itself. 

TTic phantom-monk sat down : it seemed tired, a con- 
dition most natural in a pilgrim. It closed its eyes, and 
appeared to sleep. The parents of the young girl, a pious 
couple, deemed themselves fortunate to harbour a monk 
on his way to the sacred mountain. Days passed, and 
then weeks. The tidpa resisted the pressure brought to 
hear on it by the magician. It did not want to go to 
Kangs Tise; the herdsman's daughter pleased it. Fed 
fiom sources mdeyicndcnt of the will of the magician, 
possessed by other minds than the mind of the magician, 
a separate intelligence was developing in it. The subtle i 
tic that united the phantom-man to Chos Tags no longer 
served solely as a medium for the transmission of the ^ 
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Master’s will to the tulpa; jilong this conducting thread, 
the hilpa^s rudimentary consciousness now ran and, com- 
ing into contact with its creator’s mind, pciieuated his 
designs. In this way it cainc to imdcretand that the 
pci iod of its existence was limited and that, once it had 
accomjjlished its task, it would he dc>slroycd. This it did 
not want. It wished to live. 

Chos Tags peueived its xevnli. The old magician 
shut himscll up again in the darkness. lie made use o[ 
the most powciftil matitrams, the most powciEul o£ mind 
(omcntraiions, those during which the whole of the vital 
energy Hows out in a single stream. He summoned his 
tutelary deities to his aid. Nothing could make the 
ndpa continue its journej to the cave where the treatise 
containing the secret of immortality was buried. 

Quite the reverse happened, Chos Tags felt that his 
phantom, strengthened by the occult forces it had in- 
corporated, had Itself begun to draw life and energy from 
him. 

The thought of the danger he ran maddened him. 
It was now no longer a question of securing a treatise on 
the art of becoming immortal, but one of defending 
himself from imminent destruction, of dissolving the 
rebellious tulpcf. 

Chos Tags tried to bring it back to Ga, believing that 
he could achieve his object more easily if he had the 
tulpa at hand. His efforts were of no avail. Growing 
more and more conscious, become almost a man, the 
phantom perceived what the magician was plotting 
against it and defended itself with all the force that its 
luitigcr for life gave it. 

To this cra\ing was added another feeling. The 
tulpa, which by reason of its limited mental faculties was 
incajxahle of love, had nevertheless inherent in it the 
effects of Chos Tags’ criminal passion. An irresistible 
sensual attraction, of which it was only partly conscious, 
drove it towards the herdsman’s daughter. Often its 
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thouglitvS would be occupied l)y the desire it felt for her, 
and during diobe h(»iirs of reverie its concentration upon 
the preservation of its o\mi life was relaxed. The distant 
magician then cook advaniagc of those periods of inaticn- 
rion in his occult sLiuggle with his tiilpa; but he, too, 
became poisoned by the evil emanations of his former 
passion, whidj he lived again in his memory. 

A (lay came when the scene of the by-gonc drama 
appeared before him as actually happening. TTis super- 
imimal vision showed him the dofipa'i, daughter carrying 
a hiuker, on her way to fetch water at the river, and the 
ttilpa following her. Then, the same bla7e of passion that 
had flamed in him sixty years before, once more burnt 
him with its infernal lire. Afar off, the tulpa felt its sting- 
ing bite and thicw itself on the young girl. 

But, to the magician trained for many years in the 
acute ohservaiion of facts, there yet remained sufficient 
clear-sightedness to seize the opportunity offered by his 
adversary. The latter, overcome by passion, surrender- 
ing itself to it, w'as no longer on its “ guard Chds Tags 
controlled himself. By a powerful effort, he “ retook 
within himself the vital maniram upon which the tulpa^s 
existence depended, and, the terrified dokpa maiden saw 
the mail W'ho had her in his embrace dissolve as a cloud. 

This supreme effort drained the aged magician of his 
remaining strength. He survived it only by a few months. 
Soon after having dictated his biography to a disciple, he 
was found dead upon his meditation seat. 

It is doubtful whether, in a foreign language, I have 
been able to render the truly haUiicinatory character of 
this Tibetan story. It is also impossible tor those who 
will read it in Wcsttjrn cities to undcistand the impression 
it produces when fold, in rhe evening, round a camp fire 

* The rlre (»f " mnkiiij; ” numfnnns has Tdr object the iindoin}; of a 
work that hai> been prothueU bv the help oi' mantiann, or n£ 
cmiiiier,utm« or cleKl^ovin^; an advertary' 's, whi«h lias Ukewhc been based 
on wunlrt/ms. In the latter ease, it is necessary to know exactly those 
That have turn used. 
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in the dcpcit chanjf tluintis, while the moon, the clouds, 
jukI the blue flames of the blazing chiwa'- arc peopling the 
wilderness with dancing shadotvs. More impossible still 
is it to imagine the thoughts that it wakens in the one 
who, without actepling all its fantastic details, yet knows 
that the story hides a truth. 

dried yak’s dunj»; ihc only combusiiljli in CIcntral and 
NniUicjn Tibet. 
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A JOURNEY through ihc Kliam country naturaily 
liidiidod u visit to Kauzo, the thicl lown oi the Horpa 
tribes. According to information given us at Romi- 
cliangku, the path I intended to follow was under water 
in sevcLal places, and since the region it crossed was 
practically uniuhabitech it was pretty certain that the 
damage done by the river would not he quickly repaired. 

Ought I to attempt to navel on such a road with only 
a few servants? It seemed to me that it would be hn- 
prudenc. I therefore proposed to engage a muleteer at 
whose house I was staying. He would bring his seivant 
and four beasts. Their co-operation would lighten my 
own mules’ loads and at the same time give my three 
noodles less work, more company, and a pleasanter 
journey. However, I had reckoned without my host. The 
muleteer absolutely refused his services. Two other 
owners of mules also refused to hire us their animals. 

My difiiciilty having been explained to the Chinese 
magistrate, the latter, very graciously, signed a paper that 
gave me the right to requisition carriers, men or beasts, 
for the transport of my luggage, just as the officials have 
when travelling. He also added that, in two days’ time, 
he would have mules vsent to me, for use on the first stage 
of the journey, and that I should also be provided with 
an escort of soldiers for crossing the mountains, where un- 
pleasant encounters frequently occurred. 

The morning of my departure, porters arrived in place 
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of the expected mules. Later, I was to congratulate my- 
self upon this fortunate change. Loaded beasts could 
never have negotiated the obstacles that the floods placed 
in our path; my mules, which had only their saddles to 
carry, found it difficult enough to reach Tao. 

The magistrate had me informed that in place of the 
armed “ braves **, he would send two men of the local 
militia (a kind of imarmed police force). The men, how- 
ever, were not ready to start with us, and it was 
“ officially intimated that we should not wait for them, 
assurance being given that they would soon overtake us. 

The first day’s march proves agreeable and the condi- 
tion of the road much better than we anticipated. With- 
out stopping, we pass close to a Bonpo monastery, then 
we halt in a village where we obtain a relay of porters. 
As the people of the place have not been warned of our 
passage, it takes more than an hour to assemble the neces- 
sary number ol men. During this time, 1 am able to 
examine the village at my leisure. It is inhabited by 
Gyarongpas, and, in its appearance, differs as greatly from 
the ordinary Chinese villages as from those of Tibet 
proper. The forest mountaineers of this frontier region 
build wooden houses many stories high, encircled with 
balconies, and surmounted with high, very sloping roofs. 
The stables occupy the whole of the ground floor as they 
do in the majority of Tibetan farm-houses. Here, the 
buildings are particularly high. Seen from the narrow 
streets, they look like “ sky-scrapers 

At sunset, having deposited their loads in the place 
that we have chosen, the porters return to their homes. 
Only one of them goes on to tell the people of the next 
hamlet that they have to send us men m the morning. 

We remain by om'selves on a grassy hillock, not far 
from the river, but on dry ground. I nave just dropped 
off to sleep, when I am awakened by shouts. People are 
approaching. My boys, who are still up, drinking tea, 
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challenge them with the greeting in usage in this p^rt 
of the ^\oild: "Halt, friends, or 1 fire” It is customary 
for the persons thus accosted, if their intentions be honest, 
to answer by shouting who they are and what they want. 
Otherwise they take to their heels, or else, if they can 
discern the challenger, shoot him before he has time to 
carry out his threat. 

This time, the arrivals make themselves known : they 
are the two militiamen who were to join us. In order to 
satisfy myself that no mistake has been made, I leave my 
tent, and, standing in my night-gown, receive the two 
men’s ceremonious genuflexions. 

Next day, we reach Wad jo. My requisition order 
works marvels theie; it gets us provisions. The villagers 
assure me that I shall not be able to obtain any more 
along my route. I take as much flour, butter, and grain 
as I think is needed for the journey, and, in addition, 
some milk, which, with care, may keep fresh for a day 
or two. 

The peasants, who would have absolutely refused to 
sell me even an egg, seem quite content to have been 
forced to give me all these provisions. Knowing very well 
that I could have taken everything without payment, they 
appear delighted with the gratuities that Yongden 
distributes among them. This strange way of looking at 
things prevails nearly everywhere in Tibet. 

Rain falls in torrents all the night. The next day 
the river has risen considerably. The villagers urge 
me to remain at Wadjo, while a gang of corvee workers 
will go and inspect the road and repair it where 
necessary. 

The men return at sunset and tell us that we will 
be able to pass. The next day’s march Is very tiring; 
the path is still under water in places, although the 
flood has abated appreciably since the night before. 

Towards the end of the afternoon we arrive in sight 
of the Bonpo monastery of Tesmon. To reach it, we 
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have to cross a bridge. Like so many of the Chinese 
badges this one is aicli-shaped, and, ior the moment, 
the only part of it that emciges from die water is in the 
centre of the river, which has risen to three times its 
normal height. The way on to the bridge from either 
side is by a primitive stall way, made oi unhewn slabs 
of rock. This stairway has now disappeared under 
the water and the cuirent beats violently against it. 
her ween the rirst step and the place whcie we have 
btopped is al)our fifteen yards; this distance will have 
to be ciossed in the rushing river. 

Caiiying their loads on their heads, the porters go 
ovei one by one, each of them supported on either side 
by a man who is not loaded. Other viUageis ioim a 
chain, evidently with the purpose of catching their 
comrades shouia they fall and of preventing them from 
being carried away by the river. With their arms 
stretched out sideways, they all stand above those who 
walk in the water, instead of below them, facing up- 
stream. 1 wonder what their idea is. It is quite ceitain 
that if a man or his load were to fall, this chain of arms, 
placed where it is, would not prevent either of them 
from being swept away. But I must be the only one 
who tliinks so. The impcitiiibable seriousness of all 
those around me plainly shows that they have no doubt 
as to die efficacy of the living dam. 

In order not to stand in the mud during the time 
that it takes for the luggage to be carried over, I remain 
seated on my big black mule, watching the operation. 
When it is finished, Sdnam and Tobgyul lead iny beast 
to the stairway. This kind of bridge is never crossed 
on horseback, and now less than ever is it the moment 
for making the attempt. I therefore disjnouut on to 
the submciged stc[)s. The mule will be taken over 
after I have passed across. The bank is higher on the 
other side, consequently the water has not spread so 
far inland. When I reach the other end of the bridge 
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a man picks me up, puts me like a sack over his shoulder, 
and carries me to safety. 

We arc going to stay at the monastery. One of 
the monks gives up his quarters to me: two little 
rooms, one of which is a kitchen, the other a bedroom, 
I settle myself in the latter, and Yongden will sleep in 
the kitchen. My boys and the militiamen will be 
hoased I)y another monk. 

It has been a tiring day for the porters. I urge them 
not to return at once to their homes, where they would 
only arrive late in the night, but to rest first. In addi- 
tion to their tip, I offer them a good supper; they can then 
leave at daybreak. The thought of a “ good supper ” 
instantly settles the question. They decide to remain. 
After giving orders for them to be provided with flour 
and meat ior making soup, I go back ‘‘ home 

The owner of the room diat I have been given 
must be an ascedc, or else a poor man — unless he be 
simply a sage. His household goods consist of a low 
table, before which he sits on the floor; a brazier; a set 
of unpolished wooden shelves, which serves for a book- 
case; two blankets for a couch; and a long stick, sus- 
pended from the ceiling beams by cords, for hanging 
clothes on. To these must be added the " torma (ntud 
cakes) cupboard ”, a kind of tabernacle in which, by 
means of magical processes, the Lamaists, as well as 
their Bonpo colleagues, imprison a being of demon race 
or a wrathful deity. 

My host carries away his blankets and some books, 
then leaves me alone. I hang my wet clothes on the 
Slick and make my bed. While waiting for my meal 
to be cooked. I shall visit the temple, where an office 
must be in progress, for I hear the dull sound of a drum 
that is being rhythmically beaten. But before going 
there, I want to see what is in the tabernacle. 

This wash is not idle curiosity on my part, but a 
desire for knowledge. Does a Bonpo stock it in the 
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same way as a Lamaist? As a rule these cupboards 
are kept padlocked; for the uninitiated must not gaze 
upon their contents. The ordinary reason given for 
this prohibition is that the being who is held captive 
there may then escape or become irritated. However, 
the Tibetan occultists explain things differently. Accord- 
ing to them, that which resides in the mysterious 
tabernacle is a force created by magical processes. They 
say that the torinas that arc found in the tabernacle 
have been “animated" by the one who ban placed 
them there and that an “ energy " of a different order 
has been incorporated in each of them. Exotcrically 
each torma is said to represent a different personality, 
divine or demoniac. Shut up in the tabernacle after 
having been thus “ animated " and each of them 
provided with suitable “food”,^ these tor^naz form a 

a of active energies, of “ livmg entities ”, among 
various secret exchanges and mysterious com- 
binations take place. It naturally follows that an in- 
opportime opening of this occult laboratory may 
disturb the work that is going on within it and un- 
seasonably liberate the force that should remain captive. 
This force, through not being controlled and directed 
by a competent initiate, can cause harm and take for 
its first victim its imprudent liberator. 

At least, this is what I have been told, but my in- 
formants themselves have been careful only to apply 
these explanations to the tabernacles that belong to 
initiates in secret sciences. Those that are found in 
the rooms of the ordinary monks are of little or no 
inijiortance, for their owners have neither the necessary 
power for “ animating ” the various tormaSy nor the 
knowledge required for grouping them in the correct 
way. 

My host's little cupboard must have belonged to 

^ Tlilh food con£.i*!ts of offet’tngs of rice, meat, wine, tea, etc., or of other 
that represent noiirUliment. 
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this last category. Made of roughly carved wood, 
blackened by smoke, it had nothing impressive about 
it. There was no padlock on the door. Inside I saw 
ten tsa’tsas,^ which probably represented the ten Bonpo 
Sages, and a ti’iangular torma, in front of which, by 
way of offering, lay a heap of dusty cutlet bones. All 
this was not of great interest. However when you are 
curious by nature, there is always some question that 
requires answering. Why were these bones, without 
exception, iill cutlet bones? Did my host only eat 
this part of the miimal, the remainsi of which he passed 
ou to his favourite demon; or was it the demon himself 
who demanded these particular bones? Here was a 
mystery to be solved. 

In the temple, on the other side of the court, some- 
one continued to beat a drum rhythmically. Perhaps I 
could find somebody over there who, without my 
having to confess my indiscretion, would enlighten me 
as to the pai'ticular pari that cutlet bones play in Bonpo 
rites. 

So I go down into the court, mount the temple steps 
and enter the building. The interior is very gloomy, 
almost in darkness. A single lamp burns before the 
altar. Not far from it two people are seated; the man 
who is beating the drum and another man who is 
chanting in a low voice what he reads in a book that 
is lying on a narrow table in front of him. A lamp, 
placed close to the book, casts a curious light on the 
faces of the two monks. 

My eyes becoming accustomed to the darkness, T 
am also able to distinguish some tormas^ four tiny 
lamps, and die various other objects fomiing a kyilkhor 
(magic diagram)^ that is set up on another table iu front 
f)£ tile celebrants. 

* Inuuilions, moddlud In cLajr, <il tlic monuments cnlled chdrtcns (cbe 
stupas of In(Ujt). 

(liaj^iara on the different parts of which various objects ate 
Muwctinu’b placed. 
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While I am watching them, some of my porters enter 
the temple. Doubtless, like me, they are strolling about 
until supper is ready. 

They remain motionless for a time, then one of them 
lakes a few steps forward. Something, a table or a bench, 
which he does not see in the shadow, lies in his path; he 
knocks against it and it overturns. The noise the thing 
makes in falling resounds through the empty hall. Under 
his breath, the man snaps out a low oath. The reader lifts 
his head. 

'‘Go away/' he orders, using the most authoritative 
and the least polite expression in the Tibetan language. 

There arc sceptics in the Kham counti^, and they exist 
in greater numbers than one would have thought possible. 
There, coming from the bps of a vi^oman, I have heard the 
most terrible blasphemy of which a Tibetan can conceive : 

I don’t care a rap for religion, I like money better.” 

At the base of the intellectual ladder the sceptics of 
Kham remain usually in the state of mind illustrated by 
this impious woman, although, as a rule, they are more 
discreet as regards the voicing of their unbelief. On the 
upper rungs of the ladder, sceptics are occultists, or, some- 
times, profound thinkers. 

The man who had just sworn so rudely was an “ un- 
believer” of the lowest rung. As I learnt some hours 
later, he had lived at Tachienlu and at Chengtu, and had 
probably broadened his mind there after his own fashion. 

He violently resented being ordered about in so rude 
a manner. 

“ I am not a dog,” he said. “ I didn’t see the bench 
... it isn’t broken. . . . I’ll pick it up. There is no reason 
for YOU to speak to me in this way.” 

Whereupon he stoops, lifts something up, which 
scrapes the floor noisily. 

“Go away! ” repeats the celebrant. 

“I won’t go,” retorts the man obstinately, making a 
movement in the direction of the lama. 
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'* Do not come near the kyilkhorl imperiously orders 
the monk. 

This interdiction only irritates the aggressor the more, 
'^Oh! your hyilkhorl^ your tormai>\" he shouts, 
'^The ta ren (distinguished people) foreigners, who are 
very learned, say that it is momo (bread) dough and that 
all that is chanted in the gompas is only nonsense, . . , 
Speaking to me as if I were a dog I ” 

The rnstic was wound up. His companions had seized 
him and were trying to drag him outside, but he was a 
hefty fellow and his anger only increased his strength. 
He Irccd himself, cursing, and again shouted, 

“ Y(;ur kyilkhorl , . . Your moniosl ... I will break 
them to pieces. . . . Speaking to me as if I were a 
dog! 

Then, as he rushed forward, the Bonpo, at the other 
end of the temple, seized the shang^ that was beside him 
and shook it. An extraordinary sound, made up of a 
thousand unloosed cries, filled the hall with a surge of 
tumultuous vibrations and pierced through my brain. 
The scoffing peasant gave a cry. I saw him recoil 
violently, with his arms outstretched before him, as if to 
thrust back some terrifying apparition. 

“ Co away,” the lama repeated again. 

The other men hastened to their comrade’s aid, and 
they all left the temple in a great state of agitation. 

Dung! Dung! continued the placid drum, quietly 
marking time for the soft chanting of the Bonpo, who 
once more sat in front of the kyilknor. 

What had happened? — I had not remarked anything 
peculiar beyond that .strange sound. I went out lo 
nucstion the porters. The braggart who had disturbed 
the office boasted no longer. 


^Thc (written gshring) is « musical iastinment that is special W 
ihc Bunpns. in shape it laiuilv icsomhlea a cymbal with a turned-in edge, 
anil h.as .1 1 lappet atinchcd to it, When shaken the clappci is held on top, 
ns in an inverted bell. 
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" I tell you it was a serpent,” he was declaring to the 
others who stood round him in the court. ‘‘ A serpent 
of lire, which came out of the 

“ What, you saw a serpent of fiie? ” I asked him. " Is 
that why you shrieked? ” 

“ Did you not sec it? It came out of the shang when 
the lama shook it,” 

“ You dreamt it,” T replied. ''I saw nothing at all.” 

" We did not sec the serpent; hut lights flashed from 
the shang” interposed his companions. 

In short, they had all seen some marvel. Only I, un- 
worthy foreigner, had been blind. However il might be, 
it was only fitting, since I was receiving hospitality in the 
monastery, that T should apologize for the rudeness of 
one of the men I had brought with me. 

I re-entered the temple and remained standing near 
the door, waiting for the office to end. The acolyte who 
was beating the drum slopped at last, put the instrument 
back into its cover, and the celebrant wrapped his book 
in a piece of silk. 

I went forward and expressed my regrets for my 
porter’s behaviour. The lama courteously received my 
apologies. It was not your fault, it had nothing to do 
tvith you,” he said. “The thing is of no importance, do 
not think anv mote about it.” 

J had fulfilled that which politeness demanded from 
me. The Bonpo remained silent; there was nothing left 
for me to do but to go. Yet the strange sound I had heard 
and the villagers’ visions continued to puzzle me. Un- 
consciously, I looked at the shang, the tangible cause of 
all thivS phantasmagoria. 

If was not difficult for the lama to guess my thoughts. 

“ You would like to bear it sound again? ” he said to 
me, with a vaguely mocking smile. 

“Yes, Kushog, if it will not trouble vou too much. 
That instnmicnt has a curious sound. Will you please 
shake it again? ” 
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''You can do it yourself/' he answered, handing me 
the shang. 

I am not an expert at handling it/’ I made him 
obscive. 

For indeed the sound that I produced in no way 
] cscmblcd the one I had heard. 

“I have noi your skill, Kushog,*^ I said, returning him 
his instrument. '‘No serpent has come out of your 
shang” 

The Bdnpo looked at me inquiringly. Was he pre- 
tending not to undci stand, or did he really not under- 
stand? 

“ Yes," I resumed, " the vulgar man who spoke to you 
so rudely declares he saw a serpent of fire come out of 
the shang and rush at him. The others saw flashes of 
light.” 

Such is the power of the zungs (magic word) that I 
uttered,” declared the lama, with a slight emphasis. And 
he continued in a low voice : 

*' Sound produces forms and beings, sound animates 
them." 

I thought he was quoting a text. 

"The ckirolpas (Hindus) say that too," I retorted. 
And in the hope of inducing the Bdnpo to express his 
opinion, and to speak of the doctrine he professed, I 
added : 

" Some, however, believe the power of thought to be 
superior to that of sound." 

" There arc some lamas who think so too," answered 
the Bdnpo. "Each has his path. Methods differ. 
As 10 me I am master of sound. By sound, I can 
kill that which lives and restore to life that which is 
dead." 

these two things: life and death, do they 
really exist as absolutely distinct opposites? " 

'■ Do you belong to the Dzogsehen sect? " asked the 
lama. 
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“ One of my masters was a Dzogschenpa,^' I answered 
evasively. 

The Bonpo remains silent. I would like to bring the 
conversation back to the subject of life and death and to 
hear his theories concerning it, but his silence is not very 
encouraging. Must I interpret it as a polite hint that it 
was time I went away? 

Suddenly, however, the lama mutters to himself, seizes 
the shangt and gives it several shakes. 

Wonder of wonders I Instead of the terrifying sound 
that it has given out before and the anything but har- 
monious one I myself have produced, I hear a soft peal of 
silver bells. How can this be? Is that Bonpo simply a 
skilful artist, and can anyone, with the necessary praciice, 
obtain such vastly different effects from so primitive 
an instrument as the shang, or else, must I believe, as 
he has proudly declared, that he is really “master of 
sound "? 

The desire I felt to talk with the lama had greatly 
increased. Was I going to succeed in getting him to 
explain the mystery of the shang ? . . . 

A commonplace incident put an end to the interview, 
Yongden entered the temple to tell me that our supper 
was ready. The lama quickly took advantage of the 
interruption to escape from me, pretending, with a great 
show of politeness, that he did not wish to detain me. 

Rain fell in torrents during the night, and it became 
again necessary to send a gang of mountaineers to 
examine the path I had to follow, before attempting to go 
along it myself with the beasts and luggage. This circum- 
stance forced me to remain for a whole day in Tesmon. 
I determined to profit by the delay to try and see the 
“master of sound” again. Unfortunately it continued 
to rain, and the inmates of the monastery remained shut 
in their homes. I could not go and indiscriminately knock 
at their doors in order to find the one who interested me. 
Such behaviour would have given offence. However, 
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Yongden, as a young man, had greater liberty of action. 
He discovered the master of sound^s house, and, tliinking 
himself extremely diplomatic, invited him to come to tea 
with me. 

The Bonpo accepted. An hour later, accompanied by 
a young trapa, he came to the cell I occupied. 

Our conversation began with the usual polite enquiries. 
After which the lama wanted me to tell him about my 
travels in India. He questioned me concerning the 
customs of diat country, then regarding its religious 
world: tlie Buddhists and Hindus, their practices, the 
supcrnounal powers they attributed to their dubthobs 
(sages who possess supernormal powers). I endeavoured 
to satisfy his curiosity, hoping to find a favourable 
moment in which to question him myself. He gave me 
the opportunity when speaking of the powers of the Indian 
dubthobs. 

There is no necessity to go to India to meet men 
who possess these powers/* I said to him. “ You, your- 
self, I think, made that clear last evening. And, more- 
over, the Hindus, who look upon Tibet with veneration, 
as the home of great sages, mso believe that magicians 
exist here w'ho are much more powerful than theirs.** 

'*That is possible,** answered the Bonpo. "I have 
never been to India. It is about the shafig that you are 
thinking, is it not? Why do you attach so much im- 
portance to this trifle. Sound has many other mysteries. 

All beings, all things, even those things that appear 
to be inanimate, emit sounds. Every being, every thing 
gives out a sound peculiar to itself; but this sound, itself, 
becomes modified, according to the different states 
through w'hich the being or thing that emits it passes. 
How is this?— It is because these beings and things are 
aggregates of atoms (rdul phra) that dance and by their 
movements produce sounds. When the rhythm of the 
dance changes, the sound it produces also changes. 

It is said that, in the beginning, the wind, in whirl- 
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ing, formed the gyatams, the base of our world.^ This 
whirling wind was sonorous and it was sound that 
aggregated matter (rgyu) in the form of gyatums. The 
primordial gyatams sang and forms arose, which, in their 
turn, generated other forms by the power of the sounds 
that they gave out. All this does not only relate to a past 
time, it is always thus. Each atom (rdul phra) perpetually 
sings its song, and the sound, at every moment, creates 
dense or subtle forms. Just as there exist creative sounds, 
which construct, there exist destructive sounds, which 
separate, which disintegrate. He who is capable of pro- 
ducing both can, at will, construct or destroy. There is 
one sound that is called by our masters : ‘ the sound that 
destroys the base \ This sound is itself the foundation of 
all destructive sounds. The dnbtkob who could cause it 
to sound would be capable of annihilating this world and 
all the worlds of the gods up to that of the great ' Thirty- 
three of which the Buddhists speak.” 

After- tHs long speech, the Bonpo took his leave, wish- 
ing me to a happy journey and fine weather for the next 
day. 

The rather abstruse theories he had propounded were 
not lacking in interest, but they brought me no light 
on that which remained, for me, the “mystery of the 
slmig ”, 

The rain having ceased, we start early next morning. 
The poor mountaineers have taken a lot of trouble to 
make the passing of my little caravan possible: notwith- 
standing their efforts, the path is in a terrible state. 

The valley we are ascending forks just above Tesmon : 
one branch leads to the territory belonging to the Geshitas 


* An nlhision to the Tibetan cosmogony. According to if, the wind— 
explained as being movement — produced the first forms. These foims, the 
Lamaists conceive as gyulam, that is to sav, the shape of two dofjcei 
(rinial sc'q>ire) pLiced crosswise. As a rule, the ndn.s imagine them under 
the Rhape of swastika — the symbol of movement. My itifcwm.nnt belonged 
to the White Bons who have adopted many Lamaist theories. 
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and the other to the hamlet of Tanli, where we are going* 
Our path zigzags among rocks, between which the flood 
has dug big holes that have remained full of sticky black 
nmd. I try to stay in the saddle, but I am soon forced to 
give up the attempt. My mule finds it difficult enough, 
even without a rider, to make its way among the obstacles. 
It is extremely tiring to walk between these sharp-edged 
rocks, against which you knock at every moment. In 
some places, they form a kind of stairway, the steps of 
which are so high that f am obliged to pull myself up 
them by my hcuids, 

J^anhev on, the patii is under water. The roadgang 
have had to cut a rough track, higher up, through the 
woods. There, we stumble over roots, scratch ourselves 
with the thorns of hastily severed brambles, sink into the ’ 
saturated earth, and, finally, after much effort, meet the 
path again. Will we be able to continue along it until 
we get to our destination? No. After having walked 
painfully for about another two hours, we are once more 
stopped by the flood. We shall have to do the same 
gymnastics through the woods, as we did before. The 
porters and mules begin to climb the slope. I lack the 
courage to follow them. Yongden and I remain behind, 
sadly contemplating the eddying river. 

“Would you like to try and wade across? ” my son 
asks me. 

“ I was not going to propose it, but I feel very much 
inclined to do so.” 

“ Wait, I will sec limv deep the water is.” 

The lama takes off his robe and w^aistcoat and gives 
them into my care, then, testing the depth of the river 
with a stick, he goes part of the way. The water docs 
not reach much above his waist. He and I are about 
the same height; we can go over. I undress, only 
keeping on. my underclothes. We each make a bundle 
of nur things, which we carry on our heads. The tempera- 
ture of the water is cool, but not cold. It is an agreeable 
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and refreshing bath. On reaching the further bank, we 
wring the lower edges of oui wet clothes, redress, and con- 
tinue our way. The heat gciici ated in us by walking will 
soon dry our underclothing. 

It is nearly dark when we get to Tanli. There wc 
come to the end of our aquatic ordeals. One more pass 
to cross, then we enter a region of immense tablelands 
and valleys, which generously offer to livers as well as 
to travellers all the space they can desire for wandering 
about in at leisure. 

Tanli, enveloped in evening shadows, reminds me of 
Switzerland. The scene is quite alpine: tall pines, tiny 
streams that wind through short grass or moss, and a 
few chalets. The air has the peculiar savour that is 
only found at high altitudes. This hamlet must be 
situated at a height of nearly 13,000 feet above sea level; 
for the map gives die neighbouring pass, which is reached 
without much of a climb, at 15,000 feet. 

We arc given two rooms in one of the chalets, and 
we prepare supper in our host’s kitchen. The beasts 
are stabled at another farm, and have two villagers to 
guard them. 

We have returned to the country where brigandage 
is both sport and chivalry. My host and his neighbours 
are certainly ofiener on the nigh roads than in their 
fields. Here, as in Anido, farming is commonly con- 
sidered to be woman’s work, merely an accessory source 
of income in a family budget, the chief revenue of which 
comes from more heroic labours. 

However, this does not prevent the faimers from 
being very friendly people. So long as our goods and 
our persons are under their care, wc have nothing to 
fear from them. They know full well that if wc could 
point them out as the diieves who had stolen our beasts 
and our luggage, the Chinese magistiate would make 
them pay dearly for their temerity. They explain 10 
me that it is not their turn to furnish the corvee of 
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porterage aud therefore they have already sent a mes- 
senger to the tribe that must supply it. 

Quite early, they bolt all the doors and close all the 
shutters. Whiile we are having supper by the hearth, 
footsteps and voices resound from the road. Everyone 
listens, then a man from inside the house hails the 
nocturnal prowlers : “ Who goes there? . . ” No 
answer. “ They arc robbers who come from the North 
valley,” explains our host. Whereupon he begins to 
relate many talcs of brigandage, one more terrifying 
than the oiher, 

“ Why don't you stop them on their way, these robbets 
fiom the North valley? ” asks Yongden. 

The answer comes hesitatingly. 

“We cannot ” 

The next day one of the militiamen, referring to 
this conversation says to me : " Of course they cannot 
stop them, they are engaged in the same business and 
are often associates.” 

It happens that just those whose lot it is to be sent 
to me as porters are natives of the North valley and 
belong to the Shabrugpa tribe. Some men and two 
chiefs arrive late next morning, having come from far. 
The slate of the paths from here on permits the use of 
beasts of burden. The Shahrugpas are going to hire 
yaks from the people of Tanli to carjy my things to Tao 
in two stages. They doubtless find it more profitable to 
go to this expense than to bring their own beasts; a 
proceeding, moreover, that would take a long time. 

One of the chiefs has a remarkably fine Spanish head. 
On looking at him, one immediatoly thinks of an Estrama- 
dura hidalgo, who has become a brigand, owing to un- 
fortunate circumstances. The typical hero of fiction: 
dark, Taciturn, with thin tightly closed lips, long slightly 
hooked nose, big silver ring hanging from his right car, 
and a haughty bearing. What foreign blood runs in 
this Khampa*s veins? — In him, there is nothing of the 
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Tibcian> nor of tbe Chinaman, nor, even, of the Moham- 
medan, who, although rare enough in this region, could 
have been one of his ancestors. He is altogether a line 
Spaniard with a touch of the Moor; an enigma in his 
present surroundings. 

The Shabrugpas pass the day in procuring beasts 
and people to lead them, and the next morning we set 
off into the forest, in the rain. The men with the yaks 
aic noisy and gay, they arc being paid for their trouble. 
The Shabrugpas, who pay, arc not so happy, and the 
hidalgo, always as romantic, his gun slung over his 
shoulder and riding a black horse, is loftily giave. 

At the intersection of the two valleys, I am shown 
the shrub covered track that the brigands follow when 
going to the Tachienlu road to lie in wait for the caravans 
that are going to Lhasa. And then, a littk farther on, 
we no longer see either the Spanish grandee or his com- 
panions. They have left us, thinking it needless to tire 
themselves further, now that the dangerous place where 
their presence might be of service to us is passed. Per- 
haps they are on their way in the valley that joins the 
road to Tachienlu, having comradia and business in that 
direction. One of the militiamen/goes in search of them, 
but they remain undiscovered. Happy journey! It is 
not likely they will attack us. ' Wc know too well who 
they are, and it would be easy for us to describe them 
to the magistrate. We therefore tranquilly continue our 
way through the forest, j 

Sprinkled by occasional showers, we slowly ascend 
the gentle slope. Just abnve the ti*ee line we stop and 
malce tea. Tobgyal is Teverish and has neuralgia. I 
hope that a hot drink and an hour’s rest will do him 
good. The yak diivcrs*, anxious not to delay, go straight 
on, escorted by the ni^tiamen; they know this stage of 
the journey to be a ^'ong one. We arc to realise it for 
ourselves before nigh\. 

The pass we presently go over has not the sat.ige 
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grandeur oi that of the Dza, The people of the countrr 
consider it to be higher than the lattei, and on nty map 
it is given an altitude of 4,613 metres (a little more than 
15,000 feet), that is about 300 feet higher than tlie Dza 
pass. But the various maps of the Tibetan fronder- 
legions diSer in many of their indications. We are now 
in July, the pass is free from snow, but at less than 300 
feet above it there are fields of deep snow, which, probably, 
will never melt completely. 

It must not be deduced from this that in Tibet and 


the surrounding regions the perpetual snow line begins 
at about 14,000 feet. Many passes of more than 16,000 
feet high are perfectly free from snow in summer, and 
in many places the perpetual snow line is not lower than 
about 19,500 feet. 


We descend the stony slope on foot, then enter a 
forest again. Evening comes, we have great difficulty in 
following a badly mailed path, muddy and narrow. The 
rain falls in torrents.^ The invalid no longer complains; 
flushed and trembling with fever, he has scarcely strength 
enough to keep in saddle. We see no signs that indicate 
the proximity to a vilkge, and we begin to fear we have 
lost our way. At last! the path leads out of the foiest 
and continues through Vasture-land, and, a little farther 
on, skiits fields under cultivation. We are at Lumbo. 


We find shelter in a naiserable hovel. Yongden and 
I have to put up with aViny little room, in which a 
quantity of sheep and buUoW skins are piled. Our host 
no doubt trades in them, 'Ehey are at every degree of 
dryness: some still soft, oth^s hard. The smell they 
give out is terrible. I insist 0.^ the window remaining 
open. My son makes ohjections\ 

"By moans of a ladder, someone may enter the 
window while wc arc asleep,” he says. This is quite true, 
only it is not possible to hreatheun this stench. The 
window must therefore remain oper^i, but, as a precaution- 
ary measure, Yongden will lie dow»p under it, rolled in 
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his blankets. 11 in the darkness a thief enters, he will 
step on his body and wake him. This is ail we require. 
With his cry of surprise, Yongden will wake me, and once 
awake, we believe ourselves capable of deahng with any 
one lascal . . . even several. 

An unrestful night, like many others that we have 
passed in wet clothes. Wc gel up at dawn. The sun is 
shining; it will soon dry us. As is my habit I go on 
ahead, alone, for my morning walk of about two hours. ^ 

llie valley conthmes to widen, the forests arc left 
behind, and then, coming out on to the slopes that edge 
another large valley, we perceive in the distance, far 
below us, a road that cuts ours at right angles : it is the 
main road to Kanze. 

Very soon we distinguish black masses aeeping on 
the great road. Farther on, our path turns westward and 
contmues along the mountain side, parallel to the high- 
way, which it overlooks from a height. The inclistiuct 
black masses gradually become definite in outlines; they 
are yaks carrying bricks of compressed tea to Lhasa via 
Kanze. 

it is an imposing spectacle, this dark slow moving 
host of big, thick-fleeced animals, with their mounted and 
armed leaders, and the big long-haired dogs that run in 
among the beasts committed to their care. The yaks are 
divided into groups, each of which is preceded by a man 
on horseback. Group follows group; there are perhaps 
two thousand animals. They will take three months to 
reach their destination. 

The surrounding landscape presents the most perfect 
contrast imaginable to the one in whith we have lived 
for the last months: no more narrow gorges and 
thunderous torrents; no more picturesque Chinese moun- 
tains with jagged rocks and sharp-pointed lidges. The 
adjacent grass-covered summits spread their rounded 
forms in comfortable abandon. The whole scene 
broadens, and lies bathed in an imperturbable calm, a 
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kind of sdf-assurance, a settled placidity, which imposes 
itself on the spectator. 

An air of mystery also envelops this straight white 
road, which disappears in the distance, among the blue 
tinged mountains. We know it to be long, surpassingly 
long, and, in thought, we see it crossing the grassy 
solitudes of the chan^ ihangs, running along the immense 
blue lakes, and finally reaching, far beyond Lhasa, the 
most majestic of the world's sacred places: snow-capped 
Mount Kailas, the dwelling place of Shiva and his spouse 
Parvati, 

Once moic, wc enter the fascinating land of Tibet, to 
which both Yongdeu and 1 are linked by different ties. 
Feelings of joy and revetent admiration overwhelm us 
as wc continue our way. 

Our path gradually descends towards the bottom of 
the valley, and, just before reaching it, passes through 
Tao, one of the important places of the region, although 
in reality nothing but a very dirty village. 

Since I was escorted, it was just as well to enjoy 
whatever advantages this escort could procure me, I had 
therefore sent one of the militiamen on ahead to find 
lodgings for me. The man thought he was doing the 
right thing by addressing himself to the owner of the 
finest house in the locality, who at once placed an im- 
mense room at my disposal. I could have been very 
comfortable there, had it not been that another room 
opened into it, which was occupied by a Chinese officer 
and his family. This arrangement meant that every 
time husband, wife, and chilmen wished to enter their 
room or to come out of it, they would have to pass 
through mine. As I expected to stay some days in Tao 
such promiscuity was impossible. There were no other 
rooms available in the house; nevertheless I quickly found 
a place where to establish myself. 

The roof terrace of the house was very large. Along 
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rhc wall of one side of ii lan a gallery, the roof of which 
was supported by brightly coloured wooden pillars. The 
gallery served as hay loft, but at that season it was 
almost empty. There could be no pleasanter place in 
which to set up my tent. Sheltered by the wall and 
the roof, I had a large space in fiont of me to stioll 
about in. 

There was a magniheenr view fiom that obswvation 
post. Right and left, as far as the eye could reach, 
stretched the great vjJIey. Opposite Tao, deeply buried 
in between the moantains, opened another valley, daik, 
tortuous, mystetious, where two livets met and rushed, 
the one descending fiom the Kauze load and the other 
from that of Tachienlu, both of them on their way to 
join the Yalung. Penetrating with them into the shadow 
ran the path that led to Litang. Brigands were said to 
infest the icgion it tiaversed. Sometimes the idea would 
come to me ot leaving Tao before daybreak and going 
away by that path, in order to escape from the benevolent 
but annoying supervision to which I was subjected. 

I then thought that if I went direct to Litang I should 
not see Kanze, the capital of the region of Hor. I also 
thought of the highwaymen who ranged the country on 
that side, and who might very w^ell steal my beasts and 
luggage. But above all I thought of the river that flowed 
between Tao and the valley that led to Litang, I could 
not swim across it, and from the moment I needed a 
boat, I also needed to warn the ferrymen; thus my plan 
of a flight under the stars fell to pieces. Meanwhile, 
after camping for many weeks on flooded ground, the 
roof-tcnacc appeared to me to be a veritable paradise. 

Tao is the seat of a Roman Catholic mission con- 
nected with the ^'Societc des Missions etrangte de 
Paris'’. The day after my at rival, I made the acquciint' 

aiicc (jf the resident French priest, Fathci D . I need 

hardly say he gave me a cordial welcome. I must repeat 
the same thing of all the missionaries— except one — 
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whom I met in China, whatever their creed and what- 

ever their nationality. But Father D was more than 

a kind man, he was the hero of a dramatic adventure. 

Some years befoie, the Tibetans of this region had 
risen against the Chinese, and the Tibetans of Tao had 

taken kather D and the Chinese magistrate of the 

place prisoners. Then, having led the captives to the 
Lamasery, they had stripped them and tied them by 
their wrists, with their arms above their heads, to a pillar 
in the gicat assembly hall. In this agonizing position, 
the unf 01 innate men had remained lor several days, with* 
out either being able to sit or lie down. As food, their 
gaolers held a dish of dog’s mess in front of them. There 
was never any question of religious persecution. Not at 
any time did the insurrectiomsts ai the missionary to 
abjure his faith. 

They only required of both him and the Chinese 
magistrate that they should recognize Tibetan political 
authority. The Chmaman gave in and was freed. The 
Fienchnran persisted in his attitude, doubtless from self- 
respect he would not let himself be mastered. Finally a 
Chinese officer arrived at the head of some troops, forced 
the Tibetans into submission, and liberated the mission- 
ary. Later I was to meet this officer. 

I have never known what indemnity was officially 

paid to Father D for the vile ti*eatment he had been 

subjected to, but the people of Tao, who nevertheless 
admired his strength of character, said that in his 
revenge he showed the same inflexible determination as 
he had exhibited while setting his torturers at defiance. 
They told me that the actual mission and its outhouses 
had been built by villagers compelled to provide corvecs 
and that, eveiy ffiiy still, the missionary, authorized by 
the Chinese authorities, requisitioned a certain number 
of non-salaricd workers for his service. 

As to whether or no these details were quite correct, 
I would not like to say. Father D , who had the 
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niodcsty not to relate the story of his heroic tenacity to 
me, did not either make me his confidant as regards his 
private feelings concerning vengeance, forgiveness, and 
the way in which he put them into practice. Some 
people think that the claims of charity arc not the same 
lor the man who lives in the world, as for the hermit 
philosopher. They say^ that although it is only tight that 
the sages and anchoiltc saints should renounce all at 
the hands of others, the members of a social gioup must 
take into account the fact that immunity fiom punish- 
ment may incite some persons or nations to seek ficsh 
victims, 

The very day after our arrival, kind Father D — 
sends me a present of provisions; live chickens and a 
bottle of good wine. He imagines that I have been long 
deprived of our national drink and is most astonished to 
learn that I do not drink any intoxicating beverage. 
More astonished still is he to hear that I absolutely refuse 
to have the birds killed for my consumption. It is 
already bad enough, I tell him, to buy butcher's meat, 
on which to feed my servants and . . . myself occasion- 
ally, when vegetables and flour are lacking and 1 am 
hungry. 

The missionary is a hunter, like many of his col- 
leagues, both Protestants and Roman Cathoucs. 1 always 
wonder how it is possible that these religious people do 
not come to see the terrible nature of suffering and how 
horrible it is to inflict it on any being, merely for personal 
pleasure. 

From their point of view, since they deny that an 
animal has a soul, it should be much worse for them to 
kill an animal than a human being. The murdered man 
is not, according to their belief, really dead, for his sotil 
—his real self ’ —is immortal. His murderer theiefoie 
has only biutally removed him from one dwelling place 
and forced him to go to another. This change of locality 
may even be to the victim's advantage, if, by his virtues, 
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he deserves to be received in heaven.^ But since, accord- 
ing to these theories, the animal that has been killed 
peiishes absolutely, in depriving it of its present life, 
it is for ever despoiled of all that it has and all ihat 
it is. 

The Chinese magistrate is also very obliging. He 
places three villagers who are on compulsory service, at 
my disposal Two of these guard the mules as they 
graze on the mountain slopes and bring the beasts back 
to their stables in the evening, the third fetches water, 
tends to the fire in the kitchen, and helps my boys. Tao 
is in Tibetan territory, and the system of MW-gs— that is, 
compulsoiy corvee of porterage and service to travellers 
who are provided with requisition papers — is in force. 
It is usual for the traveller to remunerate the ulagSy but 
the amount of the gratuity depends upon his generosity; 
besides it is not obligatory to give them anything. For 
my part I have nearly always made a point of rewarding 
the villagers for their services; nevertheless, the curious 
mental attitude of some of the natives has sometimes 
forced me to refrain from doing so. I have come across 
Tibetans who loudly proclaimed that those who paid 
them were common vulgar people, who deserved no con- 
sideration. The distinguished people, on the contrary, 
very far from paying them, exacted presents, provisions, 
and their servants beat those who did not hasten to 
supply these things. It is only by such conduct,*' they 
said, “that one recognizes the people who are worthy 
of respect.*’ 

When confronted with an argument of that sort, 
which no amount of reasoning would have induced them 
to modify, I confess that, occasionally, I have shown 
myself “ worthy of respect 

'Tt U in this uvay that the Hindus th? aarrifice of nnimala to 

the gods The ^irtluls arc said to be reborn in a superior condition, above 
that of the animal Kin};dDTn. or else in the very paradise of the god to 
vhom they have been sicrificed 
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I have left Kum'-Bum on the jth of Fehniary, and now 
it is the beginning of August. Six months of travel along 
dilhcult tracks is ]^eihaps sufficient excuse for warning a 
little rest. I rake that rest on the roof I am camping on. 
When I leave il, it is to walk with Yongden in the 
country. We talk with the people we meet. These con- 
versations give us insight into ihc customs and ideas of 
the natives and, at the same time, provide a pleasant 
flisti action, which relieves the nervous tension that has 
been caused by oiir wonios. 

One day, we come upon a man rroucblng on the bank 
of fi stream. He is raking some twigs from n bag at his 
side and carefully placing them in rbe water. The 
watchful and serious air with w'hich he works arouses our 
cuiiosity. What is he up to? 

Hearing us approach, the strange individual looks 
round and. with a cjuick movement, hides the bag under 
his robe. 

What are you doing, friend? ” Yongden asks him. 

The answer is long in coming. The peasant looks 
fixedly at us, for some moments, then apparently 
satisfied with our appearance, he decides to speak. 

“I have a dihshing"'^ he says in a confidential tone. 

There is not a Tibetan who does not know what is 
meant by a dibsking. Coundess legends tell of exploits 
that have been accomplished by the aid of the piece of 
wood or the bunch of feathers that gives invisibility; but, 
as to anyone having seen a specimen of this wonderful 
talisman, the occurrence is much more rare, if indeed, it 
has even taken place. 

“You have a dUnhingl^' said Yongden to the 
owner of the mysterious bag. “Where did you get it 
from? If you have one on you, how is it that I can see 
you? ” 

* TIw taljsnirtn tliat renilcis Invisjhle the one who has it on him or 
the thitiR near to winch it place<l Some pcqile inif^inc: it to hr .1 kind 
rtf mip tthuh the crow c.in rccopntrc. Others think that it ccmMsis in 
particular feathers in the plumage trf crows and m.'i^pies 
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'*Kushcgl^ politely answered tte Tibetan, "when I 
say I have a dibshing, that means that I have one heie 
in this bag. I have not yet been able to distinguish it 
from the othei twigs with which it is mixed. I am busy 
putting them one by one to a decisive proof. The 
dibshing will tiavel up the current instead of being 
earned down by it. When the dibshing will have 
touched the vvatei, its virtue, which is not yet active, 
will raunifest itself, then when I shall take hold of it, you 
will nn longer see me.” 

“Oh!” 1 ejaculated, “I long to sec you become 
invisible. But when you will be invisible, what will you 
do when you go home^ Your people will not be able to 
see you? And if you put the dibsJnng in a box, this also 
will become invisible. Perhaps the whole house, with 
all your family who live there, will become invisible? 
What will your neighbouis think? ” 

It is not becoming to subject miiacles to a too critical 
and minute examination. 

The Tibetan threw a scornful and unfriendly glance 
at me, 

“Do you think that I have forgotten to bring the 
khablendo box with me? When the dibshing is placed in 
it, it is without effect.” 

The khablendo, “the stone that seizes needles”, is 
the natural magnet, which is used in Tibetan medicines. 
The peasant had put a ftagment of it in the box in which 
he meant to keep his talisman, when he had discovered 
it fiom among the ordinary twigs. 

Seeing the peasant’s displeasure and fcaiing that 
in consequence of it he will not let us assist at the dis- 
coveiy of the dibshing, Yongdeu hastened to oblitciato 
the bad irapiession my words had pioduced. 

“She did not knfiw about the hkahlendo box,” he 
said. Then, sighing, he added: “Women aie ignorant 
ol so many things.” 

My astute companion hit the mark, liie thought 
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that ] had spoken thus from ignorance restored the 
offended man to serenity. 

“ Sit clown, eider sister,” he said to me, condescend- 
ingly. 

Yongden and I sat ourselves down on the grass. 

Here is the box,” he declared, showing us a small 
object, which he immediately replaced in his nmpJia^.^ 

"Come, continue your work” suggested Yongden, 
who was eager to see what was going to happen. 

The Tibetan plunged his hand into his bag, hi ought 
out a tiny piece of branch, and placed it on the water, 
whitli rapidly bore it away. A second, then a third 
piece had the same fate. The fourth, pushed by the 
wind, or for quite another reason, turned round, was 
caught in an eddy, and seemed, for the moment, to go 
up-stream. The would-be possessor of the dibshinff gave 
a triumphant cry. Alas! His joy was premature, the 
twig reached the edge of die miniature whirlpool, was 
seized by the current and soon swept by it out of sight. 
One by one the rest of them followed in the same 
direction. The man looked with dismay at his empty 

. . 

The thing itself was comic, but what is never so, 
is sadness, however ridiculous may be the reason that 
causes it. Yongden tried to console his guileless 
compatriot. 

**Dibshings are not easily found,” he says. '"At- 
tempts at finding them have to be made again and 
again. You will be more fortunate another time. Be- 
sides do you really need a dibshing} Of what benefit 
will it be to yon? No merit useful for this life or for 
those that follow it is attached to die possession of 
a dihshmg. If your heart is not wholly pure, it could 
even be harmful to you, for, protected by your invisi- 
bility, you might he induced to commit bad actions 

* The pocket ihat the voluminous Tibemn robe, which is held in by .1 
waisthnnd, forms over the chest. 
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diat would lead you astray from tiie patli of happy 
icbiiihs/^ 

“ You speak well, Lama,” answered the Tibetan, 
“You ate learned. What you say is true. . , . And 
also ... I can always try again next year. . . . This 
is the fourth year that I search for a dihshing, ... At 
Gartog, there is a ngagspa who knows words of power 
and who piepares charms. I shall consult liim. Per- 
haps 1 have not gone to woik in dre tight way.” 

“ What is it that you do? ” enquired Yongden. 

“I do what it is said you should. If a crow's 
eggs ate not hatching properly, the bird has need of 
a dihMng to enable its little ones to emerge from the 
eggs. Therefore you must force the crow to go 
and scaich for one, for that particular bird alone is 
capable of discoveiing it. In order to do so, you wait 
until the parents are away from the nest, then you take 
the eggs and boil them, quickly replacing them after- 
wai*ds. If the crow does not notice anything wrong, 
it will continue to sit. Since the eggs have been cooked 
it is not possible for the brood to hatch. The male 
bird then goes to find a dibshing and, when it has 
found one, it places it near the eggs. As soon as you 
see the male bird has returned, you steal the nest and, 
just as I have done, you examine one by one all the 
twigs of which it is made. Such a method is infallible 
... all the same, this is the fourth time I have been 
unsuccessful with it, A demon or an enemy must 
have seen me while I was watching the crows, or when 
I was cooking the eggs, or else, when I took the nest. 
He will have placed some impure object in my path 
to dim my sight and prevent me from distinguishing 
the twig that ascended the current, ... Or else he 
seized it himself without my knowledge. Oh I I am 
unlucky. ... I must consult a mopa^ who will be able 
to see what beings are putting obstacles in my path.” 

1 A diviner. 
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Perhaps il would be as well/' conceded Yongden, 
in order not lo contradict the obstinate peasant. “ But, 
no\t, since ue have tncl, come uitb. us and have some- 
thing to eat and diluk. A little disti action is good when 
yon aic worried/’ 

“You are very good K«s/zog/' answered tlte villager, 
“Yes J will come with you. I shall smely be success- 
lul next yoai/’ 

“ Wilhoul dimbt,” averred die Lama, impcrunbably. 

The dtbsliifio seckci was well treated, and Irecly pni- 
tO(>k oi eacli ol the courses that were oiTered him. He 
are an cnninious ]>ortion of vcimicclli soup, the whole 
of a boiled leg ot mutton, and diank quantities ot 
buttered tea. A botvl or two ot spiiits would have 
seemed to him a fitting ending to such a meal. I saiv 
him look round for the one who would serve him with 
them. But as all alcohol is prohibited at my table, the 
Taopa had to resign himself ro the absence of it, just as 
he had had to do with regard to the dibshing. His good 
humour did not appear to suSer appreciably in conse- 
quence. Only towards the end of the meal did he show 
signs of uneasiness, and he begged Yongden and me 
not to divulge to anyone what we knew about his search. 

“I am certain to find dibsking next year/’ he said, 
confidently. "'But the lamas at the monastery must 
not gel word of my intentions.” 

"Why?” 

“They say it is not good lo possess a dibshmgi that 
it brings bad luck to its owner. Also a dibsking often 
loses its viiTuc if a lama looks at it. And, peihaps, 
those at the monastery might try to take it from me. 
Researches of this kind should be kept quite secret. 
I don’t know w^hv T have spoken to you about them. 
The young lama (Yongden) must possess the power of 
making people speak when they wish to hold their 
tongues. . . . Yes. tliat must be it. . . . If only it does 
not biing me bad luck.” 
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10 the monastic authorities and by recommending” me 
10 them. The effect of his intervention was the exact 
opposite of what he expected; the learned lamas or those 
or high rank suddenly found themselves suffering from 
vaiious ailments that prevented them from receiving me, 
and the most distinguished among them immediately 
lemcmbered he was due to go on a tour of inspection in 
the neighbourhood. 

I had, consequently, to content myself with visiting 
the temples, walking thi'ough the dirty streets — the 
monasteiy at Tao is very badly kept — , and talking to any 
trapa. In spite of everything I did not regret having gone 
there. Instead of conversations on matters of deep 
philosophy, the good people of the place recounted to me 
some interesting facts concerning the frontier war that 
had been waging between the Tibetans and Chinese. I 
was struck by one particularly odd thing : these Tibetans 
of Kham, little as they liked the Chinese domination, 
frankly abhorred that of the Lhasa government. 



IX 
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O NCE more we are on the road. It is the beginning 
of a long period of fine weather in this region : a hot 
and dry ending of the summer, a luminous autumn, tlien 
an incomparable winter of snowy summits, great frozen 
rivers and vast lakes, glistening beneath a resplendent blue 
sky. 

The Chinese magistrate has provided me with ulags for 
the transport of my luggage and graciously “ imposed ” 
two soldiers as escort. 

Late in the evening, we reach a large farm where we 
are well received. Here, while we are having supper, I 
learn that a duhthob lives in the neighbourhood. There 
is no lack of hermits on whom the uneducated people 
bestow this title, ascribing to them a number of miracles, 
which are often very absurd. I have met many of these 
impostors, but my curiosity remains always alert concern- 
ing them. From among a dozen charlatan duhthobs^ it 
is sometimes possible to discover one interesting in- 
dividual, whom the good villagers artlessly liken to the 
frauds who exploit their credulity. Besides, these frauds, 
themselves, are often picturesque enough both in conduct 
and thought, for it to be worth taking the trouble to visit 
them. 

I therefore prick up my ears when I find that my hosts 
hold him in great veneration. He lives in a cave in the 
mountain that faces Sharatang, on the other side of die 
river, and, as regards clothing, he shares the view of those 
ao7 
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ascetics o£ whom the Indians speak of as being “ clothed 
in space”, or “in sky or again as being " draped in the 
cardinal points”, which is an elegant way o£ saying that 
they go about stark naked. 

I ask for further information ; “ Over and above his 
nakedness, what is this dublhob^s most stnking piactice? 

" He does not accept money ” 

This is something that is certainly rare. I feel 
inclined to respect this disinterested sage. 

“ He only accepts spirits.” 

This pleases me less, in fact, not at all. This trail is 
not unusual; all Tibetans like strong drink. The dubthob 
has fallen back to the common level of his countrymen. 

Nevertheless, there exist sects where intoxication is 
ritualistic and the excitement caused by alcohol is con- 
sidered good for inducing certain intuitive peiceptions. 
These methods furnish a number of drunkards with 
excellent pretexts for giving way to their vice, under cover 
of spiritu^ or superior psychic training. 

Ritual intoxication was known in India long before 
the time of the Buddha, and this Master must have had 
opportunities, in his own country, of observing the 
disastrous efEects of the search after transcendental intui- 
tion through alcohol and drugs; for he explicitly forbade 
their use to his disciples, who were all required to be total 
abstainers. 

In Tibet, one of the principal features of Tsong 
Khapa's reform is that of having again brought into force 
this prohibition of fermented dridts; but, the Reformer 
was only able to impose it on the clergy of his own sect. 
Laymen and monks of the hingma sects have continued 
to diink beer and spirits. However, it should not be in- 
feried from their infringement of the Buddhic precept of 
total abstinence that the members of the ningma sects 
are all of them inveterate drunkards. This is very far 
from bemg the case. 

A hermit, belonging to the Dzogschenpa sect, whom 
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I questioned conccrnmg tiie value of the stimulation pro- 
duced by alcohol as a means of inducing intuition, replied 
that the man who is clever at dividing himself into two 
parts, that is, at preserving intact his faculty of observa- 
tion and examination when, at the same time, his thoughts 
and senses are wandering, can gain instruction from a 
state of semi-intoxication brought about by alcohol or 
drugs. But he added that the knowledge obtained midcr 
these conditions relates almost entirely to the mental state 
of him who attempts this experience. Freed from the 
shackles of reason, morality, habits, etc., which usually 
control them, the tendencies that exist in his subconscious 
manifest themselves, and some among these, which are 
little active and nearly indiscernible in a state of sober- 
ness acquire, under the fitimulus of aJeahoJ, a force that 
he who carries them in him does not suspect. Such an 
examination of the hidden elements in him can be very 
useful for his spiritual development, as can be also all 
other investigations undertaken while giving free play to 
certain passions, such as lust, ambition, greed, etc.^ 

As to the worth of ecstasies, intuitions, or whatsoever 
raptures that can be produced by a state of intoxication, 
the hermit declared it to be non-existent. 

I wondered what opinion the naked dubthob would 
hold on this subject. To stay a day longer for the purpose 
of speaking with him on the subject might not be waste of 
time. 

I expressed my desire to my hosts, saying, that, if it 
did not inconvenience them, I would like to spend a 
second night at their place. 

Their reply was most courteous; I was to act as if I 
were in my own home. Those farmers were very engag- 
ing people, especially the master of the house, a sculptural 
specimen of the fine race of Khampas. In addition to the 

^ AdcI, in the same way of thinking, the investigation aiirl analysis of 
the feelings that are experienced during dreams, at a time when the 
coutents 01 the subconscious has, aUo free play. For further details on the 
subject see IfiiiUttions and Initiates in Tibet » page 121^ 
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pleasiu'e I anticipated to derive from my visit to the duh‘ 
thob, I looked forward to passing another evening talking 
with those friendly villagers. 

Next morning, Yongden and I started for the dub- 
tkoys cave. The two men of my escort insisted upon 
accompanying me. The Chinese magistrate's orders 
forced them to do so: I must be protected . . , and no 
doubt spied upon too. 

It was a long way. We had to do half the distance 
that we had done the evening before over again, only on 
the other side of the river. 

The dubthob^s prehistoiic dwelling was on a very steep 
grassy slope, at the end of a tiny valley. At the moment 
of my arrival he was seated outside. As soon as he saw 
me, he leapt to his feet, seized a stick, and began dancing 
and gesticulating, probably intentionally imitating the 
poses that the Tibetan painters give to the ghouls that are 
feasting in the cemeteries. 

The man was thin, bony, and naked, just as I had 
been told. From the distance he looked hke a moving 
skeleton: a sort of gruesome puppet, with angular and 
mechanical gestures. His dance ended, he rushed into 
his cave, where he started furiously ringing a bell. 

I had already seen so many mountebank clericals of 
this kind that the pretentious gambols of this one did not 
impress me in the least. On the contraiy, I doubted 
whether a conversation with such an individual would 
offer much interest, and I regretted having made the long 
journey in the heat for so poor a result. I was also angry 
with my two soldiers, who, going on in front, had heralded 
me as a person of importance to the dubthob, a proceed- 
ing that had led to his exhibition of feigned eccentricities, 
just when I wanted to take him unawares, in order to see 
what he did when he was not playing a part. In short, 
I was in a bad temper. My mood inspired me with the 
mischievous idea of revenging myself on the dubthob for 
my disappointment. I would leave him to his demonstra- 
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tions and walk quietly away, without going up to the cave 
where he awaited me, and where, probably, he counted on 
astonishing me by further extravagant acts or words. The 
small humiliation I should thus inflict on him would be 
the penalty of his charlatanism. 

Tolerably satisfied with my resolution, I turned my 
back on the cave. 

Yongden, who thoroughly understands the minds of 
his compatriots did not let me long enjoy my malice. 

“ Do not rejoice over your mischievous trick,” he said. 
That cunning dubthoh will find a way of transforming 
the humiliation you wish to inflict on him into glory. He 
will declare that, by his magic power, he has prevented a 
foreigner from reaching his dwelling. This fresh miracle 
will increase the veneration that his faithful pay him and 
be the means of bringing him an additional supply of 
spirits.” 

My perspicacious son was right. In the eyes of the 
villagers it would be I who would come defeated out of 
this comedy, and this thought made us both laugh. 

This time, my escort consented to return to the farm 
alone, taking with them my mule and the lama’s horse. 
We wanted to walk back slowly. 

The handsome farmer is at first astonished at the 
slight appreciation we show for the local dubthoh , and the 
women of the family are perhaps just a little shocked. 
After supper, I endeavour to dissipate this bad impression 
by sketching a portrait of the real contemplative hermit, 
such as I know him to be. Then I relate the history of 
the Buddha. Like the majority of Tibetan laymen, my 
hosts are only very imperfectly acquainted with it. 1 
think my explanations will not be understood, but it is 
quite the reverse. They all grasp them, and the ideal of 
which these make them catch a glimpse deeply moves my 
humble audience. 

“ Ah yes 1 ” murmurs the farmer, if we could follow 
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that path. , . . But wc cannot. . . . Perhaps later, in 
another life. . . And he ends his sentence with a sigh. 

The next day, greatly to my surprise, I find him at 
the head of the ulags who are canying my luggage. He 
certainly could have exempted himselt from this corvee, 
by sending one of his servants in his stead. 

I wish to see for myself that all goes well/^ he says 
to me. “ I want you to be satisfied and keep a pleasing 
recollection of us.” 

Wearing the new robe and the round hat in red silk 
that I have given him, the once little tagged urchin of 
Tao, exuding pride at every pore, heads the caravan, 
mounted on one of my mules. Amused at his triumphant 
air, my servants have nicknamed him Sezang Thales, the 
name of a rich merchant at Tao, A few hours have 
sufficed to turn the timid “ nurse-maid ” into a bold little 
rogue. True brigand blood runs through the v cins of this 
young Khampa. Perhaps the gods have destined him 
for a " heroic " end on one of liis country's highways; in 
the meantime, he is making himself exceedingly useful. 

So great is his desire to please me and so spirited his 
daring, that on the third day after our departure from 
Tao, he already brings us an adventure. 

In the afternoon we pass in sight of a herd of pigs. 
Amorig them some baby pigs are playing round their 
mother. Sonam, who is fond of joking and is amused at 
our ^oung recruit*s ways, says to him : 

The reverend lady, our mistress, would certainly like 
one of those sucking pigs to eat.” 

Without waiting to hear more, the little rascal, who 
does not yet know my tastes, digs his heels into his mule 
and gallops off in the direction of the herd. Arrived near 
it, he jumps to the ground, gives the bridle to a young 
peasant who is guarding the animals, and, rushing among 
the fleeing pigs, catches hold of a baby one. 

rliQi'inrp T watch the scene, without under- 
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Standing the reason for it. I hastily rejoin my servants 
and soldiers, who are roaring with laughter. Everything 
is explained to me. I have the enterpiising youngster 
called back and order hun to release his capture. He 
obeys reluctantly, unable to understand why his zeal and 
dexterity have called forth no congratulations. 

Tobgyal wishing to prolong the joke says ; 

“Jetsun Kushog does not cat poik.” 

“ Why did you tell me she did? ” the boy demands of 
Sonam, giving him an evil look. 

Sezang Thales docs not allow people to make fun of 
him. He has not an easy character. I pretend not to 
hear anything. 

This incident has put everyone in high spirits. It has 
also touched a cord that vibrates easily with the people 
of this country : the joy of conquest. And, suddenly, ray 
ulags, quite simply, quite frankly, begin recounting to one 
another their exploits as knights of the highway. 

They know that I am riding behind them and can 
hear all they say, but they trust me. I am touched by 
their confidence; they have, in truth, adopted me. Their 
talk is full of colour. Each one of these simple souls is 
a hero at heart. 

They are not insensible to the lust for gain, but it 
appears that, for them, the act of getting possession of 
something by force, by combat, and by facing danger 
is joy in itself. 

But what is far more surprising is that I have met 
among their kind some who are strict vegetarians. 
“ Why? ** I asked one of them. “ Because an animal 
is weaker than a man, and to attack a being when certain 
of victory is cowardly,” was the* answer. 

There even exist, among Tibetan brigands, men who 
have a singiilarly high conception of spiritual life. 
Naturally, this understanding remains, for them, pure 
theory, and he who has attained it generally defers the 
practice until one of his future lives. 
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A lama of Amdo became a hermil after a lesson 
received from one of these non-practising idealists. He 
was travelling with bis servants and with mules that 
were laden with luggage and money; when he was stopped 
by a band of robbers and ordered to surrender his beasts, 
luggage, and money. He attempted to resist his assail- 
ants, but, in the stuiggle, he was thrown from his horse. 
Realizing his defeat, he begged for mercy, by taking 
advantage of his standing as lama. “ It is not right to 
rob or to maltieat a monk/’ he pleaded. 

"A monk! ” retorted the chief of the brigands. 
You say you are a monk. How could I know that? 
What is the meaning of this beautiful robe lined with 
astrakhan that you are wearing? Is it then permitted 
to a lama to clothe himself in the spoil of animals that 
arc killed for their fur? — If so, what becomes of the 
compassion that he must practise. Has a monk also 
need of all the things that you drag about after you? 
I thought you were a rich merchant.” 

The lama took this lesson to heart. He prostrated 
himself before the brigand. 

You are my spiritual guide (guru),” he said; “ you 
have put me on the tme path. Take all that you require. 
I will end my days in a hermitage.” 

The one who related me this story knew the lama 
in question. He told me the brigand had refused to 
^propriate the possessions of a member of the Religious 
CSrder, and the lama, on reaching home, had given the 
greater part of his wealth to pious and charitable works, 
only keeping what was strictly necessary for his subsis- 
tence; alter which, he had become an anchorite. 

In the company of these picturesque ulags wc arrive 
at Taiigu* a dirty \illage, where we pass the night. 

The next day we halt at Chao, and I find lodgings 
in the ancient palace of the chiefs of the country. Palace 
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commonplace buildings that the CJiinesc had set fire to 
at the time of the Tibetan revolt and that still show the 
traces of fire and pillage. My apaitment is the one in 
which the “ king and queen formeily lived. The 
wainscots, which, once upon a time, were painted in red 
and decorated with insciiptions and gold flowers, have 
been blackened by the smoke. The rooms arc extremely 
dark and open on to a gallery that is supported by large 
wooden pillars. It scarcely seems possible that anyone 
could have lived there continually. The piesent sovereign 
is a widow, and resides in another house, which she has 
built close to the ancient palace. This new five^storied 
building is of stone. Tibetans are fond of high houses, 
and, in them, the master’s private rooms arc always on 
the top floor, giving on to the roof-tcrracc, which is a 
place used for strolling about in and often ornamented 
with flowcis growing in pots or tubs. 

My hostess is very gracious and makes me a generous 
present of provisions. The special delicacy among them 
is a quarter of dried mutton, three years old. It has 
lost its colour and all its appearance of meat. It looks 
like a piece of whitish-grey wood. The meat comes 
away from the bone in fibres, or, as it appears, in splinters, 
which become powder under the pressure of the fingers. 
Tins old meat is, nevertheless, quite sound, without the 
slightest trace of maggots. Tibetans greatly appreciate 
it; for them, it is rich man^s food. The queen has 
thought to give me a valuable gift. Dried up as it is, 
the mutton has not lost its flavour; on the contrary, its 
taste seems to have become accentuated, and I can well 
understand why the Tibetans consider it such a delicacy. 

By pounding this extra-dry beef or mutton in a mortar, 
the Tibetans produce a meat powder, concentrated food, 
which those who are fortune’s favourites take on their 
journeys. In Tibet, it is commonly said that in this 
way it is possible to put the flesh of a whole yak in a 
bag the length of a forearm. 
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The practice is to put a few pinches of the powder 
into a cupful of cold water, then to mix some tsampa 
with this uncooked broth There cannot be the least 
doubt but that this food is very nourishing and it makes 
it possible to carry in a very small compass sufficient 
nourishment to sustain a Traveller for a long time. But 
I must confess that, personally, I find this Tibetan meat- 
powder, excellent as it is in its dry stale, very nauseating 
when it is wet. 

From Chao we ascend a low pass, which leads us 
into the valley of the Yalung that the natives call Dza 
chu. During our journey, our valorous little urchin 
astonishes us with fresh deeds of dexterity. One of our 
mules, which was walking free, takes it into its head to 
go wandering from the path on to the pasture-land, where 
it sees horses. The boy immediately runs alter it, and, 
as Sonam’s sword, which he proudly wears passed under 
his belt, bothers him when he runs, he places it on the 
ground. 

Having caught the beast at some distance from there, 
he shouts to the two boys who are guarding the horses 
to bring him his weapon. 

“ Eat my excrements 1 ” graciously answers one of 
them. 

This phrase, current among the low class Tibetans, 
is regarded as a very grave insult. 

Furious at the indignity that has been offered to him, 
the Irascible Sezang Thales rushes at the herdsman boys. 
In spite of his childish stature he must look very terrible, 
for they run away. Then, having picked up his sword, 
he catches sight of one of those long ropes made of 
yak^s hair that arc used for tethering beasts, and, seiz- 
ing it as compensation for the insult he has received, 
brings it to me with the air of a man who knows how 
to manage his affairs and does not let himself be put 
upon. 
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his place at the head of our caravan, is confronted by 
some of the enemy's fiiends, who want to beat him. 
They have the appearance of vagabonds and are armed 
with native rifles. The youngster does not falter, but 
draws his sword. One of the yak drivers rushes in front 
of him and explains to the aggressors that the lad is a 
servant of the distinguished personages who are coming 
along the road. Whereupon the men apologize and 
blame their comrades for having insulted the servant of 
such distinguished people, 

I whisper to Yongden to tell my j^eople to give back 
the rope, and I coniimic my way. However, two days' 
later I sec it hanging from one oi the bags. Why has it 
not been given back? “Ahl ” answers Sonam, “the 
iilags begged us not to. They said that, if we did not keep 
it, the herdsmen would thirik we were of no importance 
and. perhaps, would fire on us from behind when we had 
gone on." He had not been able to argue the point, for 
those people knew the habits of their compatriots. 
Justice and prudence differ according to the country in 
which they are exercised. I have learnt some dimcult 
lessons on the subject, during the course of my travels. 

It would be easy for us to reach Kanze this very day, 
but we should have to wait in the street, surrounded by 
a staring crowd, until lodgings were found. In China, 
there are inns in almost every town that is situated on 
a frequented route. This is not the case in the region 
through which wc are now passing. The only traveUers, 
here, are a few officials, merchants, and pilgrims The 
first enjoy the right of lodging in whatsoever house they 
fancy. The second either stay with friends or associates 
who reside along the routes they travel over, or, if the 
merchants are leading a caravan, they camp with it. As 
to the pilgrims, the poor ones sleep in the open air, in 
stables, in sheds, or anywhere where they are allowed to, 
and the richer ones, who travel on horseback, ask for 
hospitality, for which they pay, from private people. 
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Sometimes they have to knock_ , at a number of doors 
before finding shelter. It is qurt^e the customary thing 
to do and, when I travel incognit(^o, i do not mind, doing 
likewise; but, as a foreigner, I afraid of being an 
object of curiosity in Kanve. Thei^-efore, it will be as weU 
to make certain of lodgings before, my ainval. Taking 
this fact into consideration,^ I sti^p at a place called 
Povul where a large house is plac^ed at the disposal of 
passing officials and people of note., From there, I send 
^ongd^n with my card to ^e resident Chinese colonel 
at Kanze, to beg bim, as it is tn^ custom, to find us 

accommodation for a few days. , , , ^ 

I do not fail to inform my sol'diers that the Lama 
is going to Kanze. I also thank the^m for their services, 
siiitahlv remnnerato them, and urge, ^^em to return to 
Tao Having expressed their gratiti^de, they disappear. 

I breathe again. Perhaps the authorities at Kanze will 
show themselves less thoughtful con^cermng my safety 
than those at Tao have done and 1 once more, be 

mv own mistress. » „1 , i 

^Vain hope! Yongden has not ye . returned from his 
mission when two other soldiers-m * niform this time- 
arrive, salute me, and announce th^t they are at my 
service. What is to be done? 1 ^an only smile and 
aODcar delighted at their chief's kind attention. 

^ Tn the evening. I also notice the oth ^wo men. They 
have not returned to Tao. They d^^htless wish to be 
able to report that I am duly on i^jy ^^ay to Kanze, 
accompanied by the colonel’s soldier g, ,^b.! I am well 

next morning I leave for pj^.ze. _ 

Tbe {eeline of rapture that 1 naa experienced when, 
from above Tao. 1 had first seen the ,nde and smiling 
vallev below me was, in great part, cj^ig ro the contrast 
it presented to those very narrow v^Ueys in which the 
flood seemed to be so evilly disposed t guards me. Little 
u,. Uttlp the neaceful landscape, the |ieids_ the rounded 
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Bummiis bordering this “ happy valley ” had begun to 
appear monotonous and T expected to find Kanze very 
commonplace. It was nothing of the kind. 

The site on which the town rises is really very 
beautiful, even imposing. Like all Tibetan towns, Kanze 
has been built without a plan. Most of its houses are 
ranged in disordered rows on the slope of a hill, and the 
rest of them lie scattered in an immense valley, where 
flows the Yalung river, which is bordered on the opposite 
side by high sombre mountains of fierce and savage 
aspect. 

The gompa at Kanze, if it wei'e situated in Europe, 
would appear a very large monastery, but in Tibet a 
monastic settlement of less than two thousand monks is 
considered of little importance, This one ocaipies the 
top of the hill, above the town. Its numerous buildings, 
for lack o[ space or for other reasons, arc huddled to- 
gether, leaving room for only narrow alleys between them. 
Far from there, in the plain, rises the palace of the native 

E rince : a massive edifice, a veritable fortress, one that is 
tted to stand long sieges or to serve as a retreat for 
gentlemen robbers, who arc on the watch for passing 
caravans. Such may very well have been the use it was 
put to in olden times. 

By favour of the Chinese authorities, a very agreeable 
set of rooms is given me in a house standing in the 
upper part of the town, from where I enjoy an extensive 
view. These “ authorities ” consist of a magistrate and 
a colonel. It is the latter that, some years before, had 

delivered Father D , when he was a prisoner at Tao, 

at the time of the Tibetan rebellion. I am courteously 
received by both colonel and magistrate. I make the 
acquaintance of their families, I photograph thehi, and 
dine with them several times during my stay. In short, 
our relations are of the most cordial, but in spite of this 
cordiality, the magistrate, in his capacity of governor, is 
absolutely opposed to my going to Bathang by way of the 
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territory that has remained under Chinese control. He 
insists, nay demands, that I make a detour, and pass by 
Dcrge and Chiamdo, which arc now in the hands of the 
Lhasa government. It is most strange. Why is this 
Chinainan so eager to have tne go through a country 
that he knows is closed to foreigners. He says that the 
direct road from Kan7c to Baihang crosses a region that 
is not safe and that he has not a sufficient number of 
soldiers at his disposal to furnish me with an adequate 
escort. Of course, the region is not safe, but the neigh- 
bouring regions arc no safer. The Chinaman may prefer 
that, in the event of my being murdered, this should 
happen elscwheie than in the territoiy under his jurisdic- 
tion. All this is possible, but I suspect him of having 
other reasons. 

All argument on my part is in vain, I cannot succeed 
in altering his decision; and I am given to understand 
that, were I to attempt to act contrary to his wishes, he 
would, if necessary, forcibly oppose my journey. More- 
over, I am being watched at Kanze, and to go to Bathang 
I must cross the Yalung. No sooner shoiud I have the 
mules loaded with my luggage, than the magistrate would 
be informed of it and the ferrymen would receive orders 
to withdraw their little boats from the river. 

Unfortunately, a special circumstance helped the 
magistrate to give prudence as reason for his opposition. 
The fact that two brigands were in the local prison 
awaiting the day of their execution was put forward as 
proof positive ol the unsafe condition of the country. 

After repeated exploits, the band to which these two 
robbers belonged had been overtaken by Chinese soldiers. 
A fight had ensued : the brigands, on being worsted, had 
got away with their wounded, but two of them had been 
tciken prisoners. 

Tlic law is rigorous, a captured brigand must be put 
to death. Of the two captives, one was quite young and 
f <1 - - . JnttPr informed the 
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governor that, as regards himscli, he did not dispute the 
sentence imposed ou him. lie had played and lost, he 
would pay the penalty, but he begged that mcicy might 
be shown his companion, d he young fellow had never 
before either robbed alone or in tonccj t with a band. It 
was his first expedition; had ir to cost him his life at 
twenty, . . ? 

I learn that the hardened brigand, who accepted his 
fate with such lofty pride, went on his knees to the 
governor in his endeavour to obtain paidon for his young 
friend. His plea must have been impassioned, lor the 
magistrate was touched. He postponed the execution 
and sent a message to his chief, the commissioner for 
frontier defence, who resided in Tachicnlu, asking him 
if he might spai’e the culprits, or at any rale the younger 
one of the two. 

The answer came dm'ing my slay at Kanze. It was 
peremptory, the two men were to be shot. 

One moiniiig, when I was still in bed, I heard filing 
What was happening? I got np and looked out of the 
window. I had missed the fust act of the drama, ft was 
related to me afterwards. The soldiers were leading the 
condemned men to the bank of a stream where the 
execution was to take place, when suddenly the elder 
man threw himself against the soldier at his side, dealt 
a fierce blow on the head of the one who was leading 
his young comrade, and, shouting “ save yourself ” to the 
lad, look advantage of the general confusion to try and 
escape himself. 

From my window, I saw the men running in zigzags 
in their endeavour to elude the fusiladc that was directed 
to them. 

The plain on which they found themselves a:fforded 
no shelter. It was vast, treeless, practically level, and 
without buildings. The soldiers had every facility for 
shooting down the human game that were trying to 
save their lives. 
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I followed the heart-breaking spectacle through my 
field glasses, A jerky movement on the part of one or 
other of the fugitives would show that a bullet had 
reached its mark. Nevertheless the men continued to 
run in the direction of the river, where perhaps some 
hidden friends lay in wait to help them. If they could 
cross it, they would be safe. But it was too far. One of 
the men fell, stiuggled for a moment on the ground, then 
lay motionless. It was the younger one. A tew moments 
later the other fell on his knees, regained his feet and 
continued his course, then tell again and once more got 
up, only he ran less fast. Another bullet hit him, he 
staggered, but went on. His pursuers drew nearer, a 
volley brought him to the ground, not far from the little 
temple at the edge of the plain. Just at that place began 
a series of hummocks. Probably if he could have reached 
them, the fugitive would have escaped. That, at least, 
was what the natives thought. But destiny had decided 
otherwise. When the soldiers came upon him the 
brig^d was dead. 

The same afternoon, one of the soldiers who had been 
in my service since Poyul begged leave to see me. 
Brought to my room, he saluted with the usual genu- 
flexions and asked me if I had not some remedy with 
which to dress the wound he had in his arm. 

It was he whom the brigand had struck that morning 
and thrown down among the ruins of a little wall. 

While I attended to his wound, he began to recount 
the whole story of the brigands and the vicissitudes of 
their flight. I ended by silencing him; I had already 
heard too many details concerning the drama. . . , And, 
above all, I had seen too much. 

Every day, on the roof of the royal palace at Kanze, 
at dawn and at sunset, the musician monks of the 
Prince’s private temple gave an aubade arid serenade to 
1 ^ rvP tKp rrnw'h/i belonged to the State 
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clergy, the gclugpas (commonly called Yellow Hats), but 
the native sovereign was a follower of tlie Karmapa sect, 
and the airs his monks played were the same as those that 
I had listened to, day alter day, for so long, in a rustic 
monastery in the Him^ayas. What mcmoiies those 
poignant melodics awoke in me ! When softened by the 
distance, they floated up to us from the plain, Yongden, 
who belongs to this same sect of Karmapas, also listened 
to them, attentive, motionless. Of \rhat did he think? — 
Of his childhood, when, as a little novice, he was rocked 
by this same tragic music; or of Europe where he was to 
go? — I did not ask him. 

My visit to the Kanze monastery was very dillcrcnt 
from the one I had paid to the gompa at Tao, Alter 
visiting the temples, 1 was conducted to a large room in 
the college of the Cyudpas (the college of rites). There, 
a little private reception was held : several lamas, 
graduates, and professors were present, and tea was 
served. As all those present were experts m Lamaic 
rites the conversation naturally turned to that subject. 
Are rites useful? — What is their use? — Has not the 
Buddha explicitly declared that belief in the efficacy of 
religious ceremonies is an obstacle to enlightenment? 
Those were the questions that I put to my learned hosts. 

The majority of them averred that the sole object of 
a great number of the rites was to keep the religious 
teachings present in the minds of the common mass of 
faithful and to incline them to live honestly by practising 
the simple virtues that were suitable to tlieir condition. 
They, also, added that there were other rites; the 
dubthi^hs,^ the purpose of which was to bring about a 
definite result by calling on certain “ forces ” — symbolized 
as beings (deities or others) — for their co-operation. 
These forces ” supplementing the force that was gener- 
ated by the celebrantis concentration of thought gave it 

*On the subject of dubthabs see Initiates and Initmiions in Tibel, 
page 91. 
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the necessary additional strengtb. by which to bring about 
the desired effect. 

Basing their arguments on the statements found in - 
apocryphal writings, which they held to be authentic, 
nearly all the monks denied that the Buddha had con- 
demned the practice of rites. 

However, among those who surrounded me, there was 
one lama who, more enlightened than the rest of his 
colleagues, admitted that the Buddha had really con- 
demned the belief in the efficacy of religious rites, as a 
means of spiritual enlightenment. Having recognized 
this fact, he then proceeded ingeniously to comment 
upon it. 

“ At the time of the Buddha, he said, “ the 
CJiiroIpas (Hindu-Brahmanists) believed the worship 
paid to the gods and the sacrifices offered tlicm proc\ired 
lor the devotees a happy rebirth in the dwelling places 
of these gods. It was this cult of adoration and sacrifice 
that the Buddha condemned as useless and even harmful 
It is certain that none of these things can ensure a man 
a blissful lebirth; for this depends upon the acts that the 
man has done during his previous lives. He who is cruel 
and full of hate, prepares a place for himself among 
demon beings, because he resembles them. He who 
wishes to go to the gods must practise goodness. It is 
not a question of offerings and prostrations. 

“If rites are already powerless to ensure a happy 
rebirth, how much more powerless are they to produce 
Deliverance {iharpa)} This ' Deliverance ^ can only be 
obtained by the knowledge that ia the result of the 
‘ penetrating vision ' (ftflg thong) that is acquired by 
meditation and investigation. 

^ Salvation according to the Biidilhi&tB docs not consi&t lu entering a 
Parndiise The rebiith in a P.iradisc is merely the conhcqncn(.e of a virtu- 
oil life, and ib rnnsideicd to be a nicdinuv icsull. Salvation is tlif 
“Dclhenintc fiom the round of bit tbs and deaths” and ia brought ahoui 
by dispelling the inha \iews tomcruing the nature ot the ”1” and of the 
e\teraal world. This st.ue is definitely superior to that of the gods and i8\ 
iHnn flint mn he otLiined to in thib prcbeiit life. 
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“ Have you ever heard a learned lama say that we 
practise dubthabs in order to gain tharpa} 

No, I had never heard any lama say so. 

" The dubthabs” he continued, “ are directed towards 
ends that are more or less material and foreign to this 
greatest of purposes; Supreme Liberation {tharpa). To 
obtain these inferior ends, which are often usdul to 
those who have not yet 'entered the stream',^ some riles 
and specially the dubthahs can be practised with advan- 
tage. To use them in this way is not to contravene the 
command of the Buddha.^' 

This subject is one of those that lead to interminable 
discussions. As I was not remaining long at Kanze, I 
was obliged to content myself with what the lama had 
expounded to me. Moreover, his opinion was not new to 
me. I had heard it expressed before. It is fairly common 
among the well-educated clergy. 

If there were some learned philosophers at the Kanze 
monastery, the commercial spirit seemed also particularly 
alive there. Many Lamaist monks engage in trade, but 
usually they show some discretion in their exercise of it. 
Never before had I seen them in a shop, behind a counter. 
Such a thing appeared quite customary in Kanze, and 
some of those fat and substantial merchant-ecclesiastics 
were visibly very well off. 

Tn picturesque but rather painful contrast to this 
opulence, I saw, standing at the door of one of those 
' prosperous clerical shops, the poorest, sorriest litde monk 
that it had ever been my lot to come across. He was an 
urchin of about seven, and was qiiite naked, except for 
, a strip of dark red serge, the size of a little napkin, which, 
^ placed on his tiny shoulders, served him for monastic 
I toga and quaintly designated him as a member of the 
< clergy. 

^ The traditional Buddhic expresgion that indicates tho&e who have 
\ begun lo perceive certain truths, niter which they will not retrogiade 
\ spiriti^ally and will attain enlightenment sooner or later. 
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Since the magistrate ol Kanze persisted in prevent- 
ing me from going to Bathang through Chinese teiri- 
tory, there was nothing left Tor me to do— unless I 
retraced my steps and went to Tachienlu — but to obey 
him and to try and reach Bathang by travelling aaoss 
the regions that had been conquered by the Lhasa 
troops and afterwards closed to foreigners. 

After several rather unpleasant days spent in 
journeying through the rain, 1 arrived with my men in 
front of Zacco. The people of the place, having been 
previously informed of our coming, had pitched a re- 
ception tent in which to give us tea, as it is the habit . 
in Tibet to do, when distinguished travellers pass through 
a village. 

As soon as we had entered it, many villagers came 
into the tent. Among them was a Lhasa woman, fat, 
good-natured, and garrulous, whom, I thought, had had 
a iitde too much to drink. On hearing me speak the 
Lhasa dialect, she questioned me about the U province, 
which she had left twenty years before. The good 
woman, having asceitained that Tibet was really well 
known to me, pointed to our group — Yongden, my 
servants and me — and declared: 

‘'They are Tibetans like ourselves! ” 

The people, who were already astonished at hearing 
us speak their language, then became convinced that 
we were sham foreigners, impostors, who wished to 
appear impoitant, As we no longer had any interest 
for them, they departed disappointed, 

I went myself to the officer who was in command at 
the frontier. He lived in a miserable house, badly 
kept, but ornamented with pots of flowers. He had, 
indeed, one really beautiful flower; a woman, who wore 
the costume and headdress of U (hair exaggeratedly fuJ 
and surmounted by a sort of crown of large coral balls 
She was the officer's wife. 

to me; nevertheless 
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he offered me some excellent tea and some Chinese 
biscuits. He said that he would not take it upon him- 
self to bar my passage, but that on the other hand 
he would not give me either an escort or ulap, and 
he would have to send a message to his chief, the 
depon of Derge, to inlorm him of our pmsence in his 
district. 

Since no one had stopped them, the uJags had gone 
on and were by then some distance ahead. We bad 
lost much time at Zacco and it was necessary to push 
on: for we did not know how far it was to the place 
where they would leave our luggage. 

Without being in any way strilang, the landscape 
became interesting. At sunset, we entered a wooded 
gorge, the savage and mysterious aspect of which was 
specially suitable fur an entrance into forbidden land. 
The path was narrow and bristled with rocks. We 
thought it wise to dismount and continue on fool; a 
proceeding that delayed us still more. 

Night had come by the time we reached the place 
where we had to cross the Yalung. There was a 
monastery and village close by, but the daikness pre- 
vented our seeing them. 

The river, the course of which we had never ceased 
to ascend, was much less wide there than it was near 
Kanze, and the current appeared less strong. This 
was most fortunate, for our mules had to swim across. 
Yongden suggested we should camp before crossing, 
but I insisted on going at once to the other side, while 
no one barred our passage. In this way we could start 
again as early as we liked in the morning. 

Travellers and their luggage are taken over in 
^ little round boats, made of yakskin. Soon after we 
had crossed a gyapon (officer who commands a hundred 
soldiers) sent us a tent and, with it, some firewood, 
milk, and forage. We were also informed that the 
^apon had given orders that, next day, ulags with their 
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beasts were to be placed at our disposal for transport- 
ing our luggage. 

Seeing us arrive from Zacco with ula^s^ this officer 
thought we had a requisition order that gave us the 
light to them and to the other things he had sent us. 
This service becomes automatic as soon as it has once 
begun and, except when the traveller is passing districts 
where there is a governor, it is very unusual for any- 
one to ask to see the official paper that authorizes the 
requisition. And when it is merely the case of supply- 
ing a few beasts of burden, it is even extremely rai'e 
for the high officials to interest themselves sufficiently 
in the matter to verify the traveller s claim. The impor- 
tant thing is to have obtained the ulags for the nrst 
time. 

I knew what the gyapon did not. His chief at 
Zacco had not wished to grant me free transport for my 
luggage. If he sent orders to this effect, the tiJags would 
be taken away. This would be very annoying and 
would create a bad impression. It were far better for 
me to pretend to do without them, to give them up of 
my own accord. I therefore told the villagers that, 
having mules of my own, I did not require ulags. 

They reported my decision to the village chiefs, and 
in about an hour, these men came and offered me a 
scarf in token of politeness and seven Szechwan rupees, 
which are current coin in this region. 

The same automatism that controls the relays of 
iilags also rules the number of beasts of burden or 
mounts with which the traveller is to be furnished. T 
had arrived with seven requisitioned yaks, therefore 
these would have to be replaced by seven others. 

If the traveller, who has a right to requisition a certain 
number of beasts, asks for fewer or completely exempts 
the villagers from their obligation, he is entitled to an 
that, in that region, is generally rated at one 
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I exempted tlie Tibetans from supplying me with seven 
beasts, they brought me seven rupees. 

In this blessed country, olEcials, travellers who stand 
well with these last, and even oidinary soldieis on their 
rounds, can, thanks to this system, make quite appreci- 
able sums o£ money. He who is authorized to requisition 
twenty beasts, if he travels with his own animals, reaps 
a profit of twenty rupees at each stage of the journey. 
These relay stations arc sometimes close to one another, 
especially m some relatively well populated paits of the 
country, where transport is done by the slow travelling 
yaks. Good mules can, in one day, very often do the 
distance of three yak relays, and in each one of these 
relays the happy possessor of a requisition order for 
twenty beasts can pocket twenty rupees, that is, a 
total of sixty rupees a day. Such a harvest is perhaps 
exceptional, but even with a smaller profit to which 
must be added all the forage, fuel, and provisions that 
are given with the service of the uhgs^ the traveller 
is often able to pay his travelling expenses or even to 
amass a pretty round sum, if ms journey lasts long 
enough. 

It can be understood how such a system causes the 
peasants to dread the passing of people in possession of 
rights that fall so heavily on them. 

During another journey, I remember asking some 
riverside inhabitants of the upper reaches of the Salwen 
why they did not leam to build bridges instead of being 
content to cross rivers hanging on to a single rope that 
is stretched from one bank to the other. 

"We are quite capable of building bridges,” they 
answered, “but we prefer that there should be none in 
our country. Their absence makes travelling more diffi- 
cult for the officials of the Lhasa government and for 
other notables. It does not please them to be obliged 
to cross rivers hanging on our ropes; they take other 
rontp<i in nrdpr tn avoid bavinjr to do SO. and in this way 
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wc escape ihcir visits and the consequences that follow 
in their train/^ 

I have mentioned the least of these consequences; 
there arc many others that greatly tax the resources of 
the poor peasants. 

So here I am with seven rupees in front of me, which 
Prudence would have me accept so as not to go counter 
to local customs. By refusing them, I shall make my- 
self conspicuous and, perhaps, an object of suspicion; 
but, I still retain some scruples on the subject, and, 
probably, always shall. I commission Yongden to sur- 
round my refusal with all the reasons that are most 
likely to diminish its strangeness. Shut up in my tent, 
I hear him acquitting himself of this ticklish task. 

He ^ves me back my character of Khadoma. He 
tells them that the lady traveller, who, in the darkness, 
they were not able to distinguish clearly, is an incarnated 
Khadoma. Gifted with superior intelligence, she has 
foreseen that the seven rupees would be useful to them 
(in saying this he runs little risk of making a mistake) 
and in her beneficence she returns them. The moment 
a gift comes from a religious personage one*s dignity is 
safe. This explanation apparently satisfies the villagers 
for they give thanks, prostrate themselves before the 
closed curtains of my tent, and go away. 

The night is cold. On waking, we find the tents and 
the grass round them covered with hoar-frost. Yet, it 
is still August. The winters must be very severe in this 
part of the country. 

Very early, before we have struck camp, the gyapMs 
messenger passes by. As the officer has warned us, the 
man goes to the depon of Derge to inform him that we 
are on our way there. 

During the whole of the day we proceed very slowly. 
My servants, who do not understand the reasons that 
prompted my action, feel injured by my having refused 
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rather than to serve, and to travel in die saddle. To-day 
all our beasts arc loaded. While at Kanze, knowing we 
were about to cross a sparsely inhabited legion, we had 

E rovided ourselves with a large stock of provisions; this 
as to be carried, therefore the men are obliged to walk. 
A proceeding that is little to their liking and they advance 
at a snail’s pace. 

At night-fall, we reach Ape. The travellers’ halt 
and the ulags' relay is marked by a black tent. The vil- 
lage itself is farther on, away from the load. A young 
man is in the tent, and we think he is in charge of it, 
for it is the hour when travellers are most likely to 
arrive. He says, however, that he is a stranger and not 
in any way connected with the people of Ape. 

The gopa^ (village chiefs) do not show themselves. 
We shall not be able to get anything: the beasts will 
consequently have no fodder, and will have to content 
themselves by nibbling the short, scanty grass that is 
around us. 

It is quite dark when several men come up. Questioned 
by my servants, they declare they are neither the gopas 
of Ape nor the men in charge of the halt. They are 
simply sheltering there for the night. Sonam seizes 
hold of one of them and forcibly drags him before my 
tent. I myself ask him who he is. He pretends to be 
a traveller. I feel that he is lying. Travellers, even 
wandering beggars, have always some luggage, little 
though it be : a rag of a blanket and a little food; but, 
like the young fellow we found there on our arrival, the 
newcomers have also nothing with them. Their attitude 
seems suspicious to me. Yongden thinks they are robbers, 
who intend to steal our beasts and are merely waiting 
before doing so until there is no longer any fear of 
people passing by. 

Little Sezang Thales, who has been sent out as spy, 
reports that there are seven of them in the tent. They 
ViowA AQrli Q cwrtrH Kilt no mm. This is good news. If 
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things turn out badly we can hope to keep them at a 
distance with our weapons. However, it will be better 
to avoid a fight, and for this reason we must try and 
give them a wholesome fright, then to go and inform 
the people of the village and ask them for watchers. 

We therefore load our guns and revolvers. The glow 
from the little fire that we have made with the fuel we 
brought with us lights up our prepaiations. Yongden 
makes me load our rifle twice over, having rapidly un- 
loaded it in the shadow and again passed it to me near 
the fire. This manoeuvre is to induce those who are 
obseiving us to think there will still remain two guns 
in our tent when Sonam and Sezang Thales have taken 
the other two with them into the village. 

It is rather imprudent for us to divide our forces in 
this way. If the men in the black tent are really thieves, 
they may take advantage of our weakness to attack us 
separately. I rather think, however, they will hesitate 
to do so, knowing that we have fire-arms. 

All the luggage is piled into the middle of my tent. 
Sonam and the young boy each jump astride a mule 
and go off to find the village; Yongden and Tobgyal sit 
outside and guard the beasts. Then, as I have nothing 
to do, I eat some Uamfa and butter, seated on a bag at 
the entrance of the tent, the curtains of which I leave 
open so as to keep careful watch on the surroundings, 
to whatever extent it is possible to do so in the darkness. 

Some time passes, then I see shadows advancing 
cautiously, which, on coming nearer, stop in front of 
me. They are the unknown suspects. Is it that, taking 
advantage of the absence of my two boys, they are 
beginning the attack? 

As they remain silent, I call out: 

Who is there? ” 

Whereupon the shadows stoop and kneel, pushing 
towards me something black in the middle of which is 

cnmPtKinn* irVtitP nnri T mufmnvcs n-P • “ T nnnr 
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Long life I ** It is the polite phrase used in Tibet when 
apologi7ing, imploring, thanking, and so forth. 

** What do you want? ” 

“ We bring milk ” 

Ah! this is the something white in a black pot. 

“ We are going to bring fodder and wood/’ 

Who are you? ” 

^'We are the men in charge of the halt and the 
village chiefs.*' 

Finding that I do not try to kill them, they take 
courage and all begin speaking at once, 

“ You arc bad people/’ 1 say to the liars, “ You did 
not want to provide us with what we have a right to. 
It was for this reason that you pretended to be travellers. 
Be thankful that I am a religious person, otherwise I 
should already have had you fired on, and several of you 
would now be dead.” 

The murmurs of “ Long life I Long life ! ” are resumed 
with even greater fervour. I have an idea that these 
wishes are chiefly addressed to themselves. 

I rail Yongden. On learning what is happening, he 
severely harangues the villagers and sends two of them 
to fetch Sonam and Sezang Thales. 

I rather admire the quiet bravery of the little fellow, 
who, young as he is, goes into the night with a single 
companion, knowing he may have seven bandits at his 
heels. There arc no cowards in the beautiful country of 
Kham. 

It is fortunate for us that the seven strange-mannered 
individuals have not proved to be thieves; for we could not 
have counted on receiving any help from the people of 
Ape. Sonam, on his return, tells me what took place in 
the village. 

’^All the windows and doors were shut,” he said. 

When I knocked, the dogs in the yard barked, but no 
one appeared or answered. In two of the houses, some 
women shrieked with ten*or on hearing the noise I was 
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making at their door. In vain I explained that we were 
travellers asking for help, but it was of no avail. At the 
last house I went to, no one replied at first, then a man 
shouted from behind a shutter that, if we did not go away 
instantly, he would file. He thought wc were thieves who 
were trying to get in by ruse, 

" Seeing that no one would come to our aid, I was just 
coming back when I met the men you had sent to fetch 
me. In spite of aU they say, they probably did have the 
intention of robbing us. They have given up the idea of 
doing so and arc now showing themselves as friends 
because they saw we were well aimed and thought the 
risk they ran loo great/' 

What he says is quite possible. In any case, the 
attitude of the Ape people promises little for the safety of 
the country. 

However, we arc safe for that night, and as I feel tired 
I am glad to be able to sleep instead of having to keep 
watch. 

On our way, next day, wc meet some travellers. They 
advise us to be on our guard; the previous evening, a 
caravan of merchants has been attacked on the road. 
They have spoken with the victims. 

We cross uninhabited alpine pasture-land, through 
which flows the Yalung river. A chain of mountains 
borders its left bank. The gentle outlines of the land- 
scape produce an impression of great calm. 

Later, we descry a group of hermitages crouching in 
a wooded recess of the mountain — white-washed huts 
dotted here and there among the fir-trees. Solitude, 
detachment, peace, and all the divine bliss that exists over 
and above and beyond what these words represent I I, 
too, have been a hermit on a lonely mountain, and I have 
tasted the intense voluptuousness of that peculiar life. 
No doubt I was not yet worthy to remain at that height, 
and it was for that reason I had to come down from there 
t-Vio nmrlrl Will thp dav comc. when 
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I shall once more plunge into such solitude and silence? 

Towards the end oF the afternoon we pass by some 
sulphur springs, the temperature of which is fairly high, 
but the water soon cools as it flows into the open. We 
must be at an altitude of about 10,000 feet; for since quit- 
ting Kanze^ we have continued to ascend the course of 
the liver, and after leaving the river, our path has still 
steadily mounted. 

Befoie arriving at the monastery of Dzogsehen, we 
rejoin the caravan route we diverged rroin a few miles this 
side of Kanze. It now passes through an immense 
valley edged by sombre mountains. The soil of both 
valley and mountain is covered with short thick glass, 
which the premature frosts have already withered and 
turned brown. The track, stamped by the feet of millions 
of yaks that during centuries have carried Chinese silk and 
tea to Lhasa, is at the moment deseited. Not a herds- 
man’s tent nor a herd relieves the impressive and almost 
tragic emptiness of the scene. 

We hope to obtain shelter in the hamlet that is 
dependent on the monastery, but we have some difSculty 
in discovering it. Feebly lighted by the last rays of a set- 
ting sun, the low squalid huts arc scarcely distinguishable 
among the rocks of the hill. On the slopes the temples 
and monastic houses lise in rows, but it is already too 
dark for us to see them. 

The miserable inhabitants of the hamlet live in dose 
intimacy with their animals. Their dwellings consist of 
a single room, one side of which serves as stable and the 
other as kitchen. The owners, their family, and their 
guests sleep where they can between the hearth and the 
beasts. However, the house where I am lodged is a little 
more comfortable. Between the place reserved for the 
horses and the wall, a sort of cubicle has been made by 
a curtain that hangs across the room. It is the best 
accommodation the inhabitants have to offer me. 
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I suggest camping, but the villagers energetically 
dissuade me from doing so. It would be most imprudent; 
robbers roam through the whole country. A few days 
before a fight between some travellers and brigands had 
taken place in the neighbourhood. Such incidents are 
frequent. I must therefore remain content with this 
minimum of comfort. I shall sleep behind the curtain, 
my son will lie at my feet, and we will both try, while 
asleep, to remain pressed against the wall, and not to 
stretch either an arm or a leg out under the curtain, for 
were we to do so, we would run the risk of receiving a 
kick from one of the horses. 

The next day, accompanied by Yongden and Tobgyal, 
I go up to the monastery. Dzogsehen gompa is not at all 
imposing. Its buildings, scattered in confusion over a 
wide expanse, instead of being enclosed within an en- 
circling wall, QXt quite ordinary. Nevertheless the monas- 
tery is celebrated throughout the whole of Tibet. It is 
the seat of one of the heads^ of the “ Great Accomplish- 
ment** (dzogS’chen) sect. Lama Padma Rigdzin, whose 
successive incarnations occupy the abbatial throne of the 
monastery. Dzogsehen gompa is also held to possess 
amongst its members an dite of masters. Some of them 
are deeply versed in ocailt sciences and others in the 
methods of the Short Path which enable those who 
follow them to attain Supreme Liberation (tharpa) in this 
life. 

The site on which the monastery is built is more in 
keeping with its reputation that the monastery itself. On- 
looking at the wild desolation of the surrounding solitudes, 
a Westerner would easily conclude that only men who 
were pursuing extraordinary ends could remain for long 


1 Another of the heads reades at Mindoling. in sonlhem Tibet, near 
the bank of the Yesrn taangpo (the upper course of the Brahmaputra). 
I visited this place on my wav back from Lhasa. 

®On the subject of the philosophical and loystical doctrines of the so- 
called Shoit Path " Lam cliimg, see Initiatiow and Inittales in Tibet also 
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in such a spot. But it must be remembered that Tibetans 
are accustomed to live amid grand and often tenifying 
scenery, consequently they arc less likely to be impressiom 
able on this score than either Europeans or Americans. 
Some very ordinary monks, sons of the neighbouring 
herdsmen, can pass the whole of their lives at Dzogsehen 
and be perfectly happy. 

On reaching the monastery, I visited some temples 
and the great assembly hall. Then I went on to sec 
another gompa, which is situated close to that ol the 
Dzogsehen, but quite separate from it, although the Grand 
Lama Padma itigdzin considers himself its suzerain. 
Finally, I asked to be shown the printing-house. I thought 
there would be, just as there was at Kum-Bum, a library 
attached to it, where it would be possible to buy some 
works written by members of the “ Great Accomplish- 
ment” sect. 

I was mistaken. At Dzogsehen govipa, they only 
printed to order. Thai is to say, anyone who wanted a 
book had to bring the necessary paper and ink Cor the 
printing of it, feed the primers during the time they spent 
on the ]ob, and in addition, as gift, pay a sum of money 
into the common fund of the printing-house. 

The ecclesiastical heads of the monastery would have 
gladly allowed me to stay there during the time necessary 
for printing a few works, but I had reason to think that 
both the depon of Dergc and the Kalon Lama of 
Chiamdo would not allow me to do so. 

If I wished to reach Bathang, it was essential for me 
to hasten across that part of the country now closed to 
foreigners. I therefore contented myself with writing 
down the titles of a number of philosophical and mystical 
treatises as well as of those dealing exclusively with the 
occult sciences. Arranged on shelves, the engraved 
blocks^ of these works and others filled many rooms. I 


1 The Tibetans piint from engraved blocks. 
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intended to get the books later, and I succeeded in doing 
so the following winter. 

J had been so absorbed in my inspection of the 
printing-house lliat I was surpiised to find that Yongden 
was no longer with me. Tobgyal had also not noticed his 
going. Some trapas said they had seen him leave with 
some of their friends, so, thinking the monks had prob- 
ably invited him to take tea with them, I resumed my 
walk. 

A little later, two trapas came up and asked me if 
I would follow them. I thought they wished to show me 
a temple I had not yet visited. They led the way to a 
large Duilding. After entering it, we had to climb one of 
those uncomfortable Tibetan flights of stairs: a trap- 
ladder, with high steps, fitted in between two partitions. 
The stairs gave on to a landing or an antechamber, which 
was so narrow that I could touch the walls on either side 
at the same time. I stood in complete darkness, for a 
door had been closed behind me, and I heaid several men 
whispering, but could sec no one. 

Suddenly I had the idea that they had brought me to 
this dark place in order to kill me. Several times before 
it had happened that I had only just escaped a fatal 
accident and, although well aware of the danger I was 
running, I had never been frightened. My first and only 
experience of terror was there, in that dark and airless 
corridor. It scarcely lasted a second, the duration of a 
shiver, then I began to reason again. Why should these 
trapas wish to kill me? The Tibetans have a horror of 
killing, except in fair fight, when each adversary runs 
equal risks. A few murders are committed in Tibet for 
political reasons, but these are of rare occurrence, and I 
could not be classed among those who need fear such a 
fate. And then, after all, death is not an extraordinary 
thing. At Dzogsehen or elsewhere I should have to 
meet it one day. , . . 

A few seconds later a door opened in front of me, 
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lighting up the tragic antechamber and the faces of a few 
smiling monks, and I entered the apartment of the Grand 
Lama Padma Rigdzin. Seated on a pile of cushions, near 
some young monks who were dicssed in rich Lamaistic 
costumes, I saw Yongden looking mischievously at me. 

I was invited to dinner. 

“When I heard that a foreign lady who spoke our 
language had arrived and was visiting the monasteiy, I 
thought it might be you,” the Grand Lama said to me. 
“ I have known of you for a long time.” 

Several old students of the Dzogsehen monastery, 
whom I had known in Amdo, also lama Gurong Tsang, 
with whom I had travelled when going from Pekin to 
Kansu, and the unfortunate Tibetan secretary of the 
Amban General of Sining, Aka Mela, who was assassin- 
ated at Lhasa, both pupils, also of Dzogsehen gompUf had 
spoken of me during iheir visits to their piofessors or 
friends. What they had said must have been compli- 
mentary, for the recepiiou I received from Padma Rigdzin 
was cordial and flattering. 

As I have already mentioned elsewhere, preoccupa- 
tions of a commercial order seemed to hold a great place 
in the Grand Lamars mind. He questioned me at great 
length about Burma and French Indo-China, wanting to 
know the kind of merchandise that could be exported and 
imported to and from these places. 

Whether those very material preoccupations were in 
keeping or not with the transcendental doctrines of the 
sect of which he was the head, no one seemed to care. 
These tulku lamas, supposed reincarnations of eminent 
personages of past centuries, are not positively required to 
give proof of exceptional merits. They are venerable as 
being the present fonns of men who, in olden times, were 
remarkable in some way, and their words and acts, how- 
ever common and eccentric they may be, are considered 
to be dictated by superior motives. 

The Lama’s apartment was very luxurious. Along 
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the walls of the m'iacipal room were glass cases filled with 
antique works ol art : magnificent porcelain or cloisonne 
vases from China, statuettes in jacle, ivory, or coral, 
beautiful specimens of Kham gold and silver work. There 
were also rare ritualistic instruments, among others a 
phurpa (magic dagger) made of '‘iron fallen from the 
sky”, that is, made from an aerolite. Was it leally “iron 
fallen from the sky ” ? I would not like to guarantee it, 
but everyone had held it to be so, during several centuries 
it had formed part of the treasure of the Dzogsehen gompa 
tulku Lamas. 

Among all these precious things, a special case was set 
apart for some very miserable samples of Western work, 
which the lama and those about him appeared to prize 
as much and even more than the beautiful things in his 
Chinese collection. They were articles made of inferior 
glass, such as hawkers have for sale ; goblets, glasses with 
stem or feet, vases of different shapes, candlesticks. 1 
was shown some dreadful green, blue, and pink rubbish, 
of which they seemed to be very proud and concerning 
which Padma Rigdzin asked my opinion. 

An excellent dinner was served, and then, just as 1 
was taldng mj leave, they brought me the gift the Lama 
wished to offer me. It was very bulky: eighteen big 
bricks^ of compressed tea packed in leather, just as they 
are sent from China to Lhasa. 

I expressed my thanks but refused this cumbersome 
present, merely taking the silk scarf that accompanied it. 

After my visit to the Lama, while I was strolling about 
the monastery, a young trapa came up to me. 

‘‘ My Master would like to see you,” he said politely. 
“ As he is in retreat and cannot go out, he begs that you 
will come to him.” 

Neither Yongden nor I were in a hurry to return to 
the dirty hovel where we would have again to pass the 

* Each brick weighs several pounds. 
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night. The invitation was welcome; we followed the 
trapa* 

He led us some distance, neatly to the top of the hill 
on which the monastic buildings rose one above the othei. 
At this spot the houses weie far apait and had the appear- 
ance of tsams khangs? Because of this appearance and 
of what my guide had said, I expected to hud only one 
monk. I was therefore rather surpiised to see lour of 
them seated on cushions in the tiny room. 

The customary compliments having been exchanged, 
tea was offered us, then, all ceremonial at an end, one ot 
the lamas came to the point. 

We have heard of you/* he said to me, “ from some 
lamas and trapaSy and also from some merchants who 
have seen you at Kum-Bum, where, I believe, you have 
stayed for some years, ft appears, too, that you have 
been in the south of Tibet, that you know Tsang Penchen 
Rinpoche,^ and that you have lived as ritbpa (hermit) for 
a long time. All this has gieatly astonished us. We have 
never known oi any foreign lacy who shaics our beliefs 
or who practises our religious discipline. Is it true what 
we have heard concerning you? As you have come to us, 
we want to ask you about it.** 

“It is all perfectly correct, Kushog.^' 

“Why do you live in this wav? There are foreigners 
at Tachienlu and at Bathang. T^hey say that our leligion 
is bad, that we are ignorant and dirty. I have heard it. 
Our way of preparing tea disgusts them. . . /* 

“ It is not in the least disgusting to me,** I hastened to 
answer. “ If I may be allowed to do so, I would like to 
ask you for another bowl.** And saying this I emptied 
mine. 

My rejoinder made the lamas laugh. A young trapa 

* Small hoii'WB m vvhich the monks shut themselvc} up tn meditate 

For explamitions on this siib}ect see With My^Ucs atid m Tibet, 

page 349 and following pages 

* The Lama ot Tashilhunpo, the one whom loieigneis call the 

Tashi I ima 
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poured me out some more tea. With truth, I could say it 
was excellent. So close to Tachicnlu, the tea is not yet 
subjected to heavy U'ansport chaiges and the best is 
obtainable at a icasonablc pi ice, even for people with 
light purses. 

My interrogators relumed to the point that had 
roused their curiosity : 

‘‘ Why do you live differently from the people of your 
count! y. What did you hope to gain by living in a 
hermitage? ” 

I did not seek to gain anything. Life in the solitude 
is, in itself, blessedness.” 

” If you really think in this way, why do you travel? 
said one of my listeners. 

The question was not lacking in logic. More than 
once I had asked myself the same thing. 

'‘Doubtless it is the effect of past acts and old 
thoughts,” I answered. “The wheel, because of the 
impulsion that has been given it, continues to tmi for 
some time after the potter has ceased to move it” 

This comparison, which is repeated in a numbf of 
Eastern philosophical ticatises, is current among F idd- 
hists as well as Hindus. The lamas nodded their ’ eads 
in agreement. 

‘^Have you carefully pondered over this simile of the 
wheel that continues to turn as the result of a past impul- 
sion? ” asked another of them. 

“ I have reflected upon it,” I said, “ but I have certainly 
not yet grasped all that there is to be understood on the 
subject. 

“It is possible the belief in an ‘impulsion that has 
been riven’ may in itscK be one of the causes that push 
the wfxcel and keep it in movement. Perhaps it is the 
principal cause of the movement, or, who knows, it may 
be the only cause.” 

The lama who appeared to be the master of the house 
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“ What is your opinion/^ he asked me : “ if a man. 
had lost all memory ol his past acts, ol his native land, of 
his family ties, of every kind of relation that he has or 
has had with other people, of the thoughts that have come 
to him, which he has held secret or professed publicly; 
in short, if he had completely lost all iccolleciion of what 
he is and what he has dories do you believe he would act 
in the same way as if all those things were present in his 
memory? ” 

^‘He would most likely behave very differently,” I 
replied. 

I thought I knew what he was leading up to, so I 
continued : 

”If a man, without losing the memory of his past, 
regards this past as being a dream or as concerning 
another person than himself, it will also probably happen 
that he will act in a diflereiit way from the one in which 
he would have acted had he firmly believed he himself 
had really accomplished all the physical and mental acts 
he remembers. So, too, the effect of the recollections that 
he keeps of his family tics, of his nationality, of his 
relations with other people, and of all his associations 
with the outside world will differ according as he con- 
siders them to be the result of real facts or of pure 
imaginings.” 

The theory I outlined resembled those held by some 
Dzogschenpa authors, whose writings I had read. I 
hoped that the lamas would enlarge upon it, but they had 
become like sphinxes and looked curiously at me without 
speaking. 

Finely, the one who had questioned me last spoke : 

“Truly,” he said, “all that exists is the product of 
causes.^ Beings are what they have made themselves by 
their works. Nevertheless, these works cease from fetter 
ing when it is perceived that no non-compounded and 

* " All things proceed from a cause ** is one o£ the lundamental ilcclara- 

r.P U.trlrlhSem 
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permanent ‘ sell ' exists, cither in the person or in any- 
thing, and that the constituent parts o£ the aggregate, 
whicn appears as personality, alone go their course. 

“ This cannot bo eitlior taught oi expressed in words; 
it must be seen in meditation.” 

‘‘Do people meditate in your countiy? ” 

“ Not olten, and what they call meditation does not 
resemble what is understood by meditation in Tibet and 
India.” 

One of the other monks then changed the subject, by 
returning to what I had said in the beginning of our 
convex sation, 

‘‘ If you find such blessedness in a hermit’s life,” he 
said, “do not go farther. We can easily find you a 
hermitage in the neighbourhood.” 

I thought of the depon of Dergc. He would not let 
me establish myself in that foibidden land, but I did not 
wish to discuss the question with the lamas. 

“Reasons prevent me from doing so, Kushogt* i 
merely replied. 

“ Reasons , . repeated the lama. 

Then, either under the influence of the ideas that had 
just been expressed or by the occult force of the thoughts 
that had been fostered irr that room by recluses who had 
given themselves up to long contemplations, I suddenly 
felt, nay, I saw all my reasonings, all my conceptions fray 
out as rags blown by the wind, dissolve, sink into nothing- 
ness. AU that which had appeared to me to be solid 
obstacles no longer existed: the depon of Derge, my 
servants, my mules, my luggage, and my own self were 
“ images seen in a dream 

The vision lasted, probably, less than a minute. 

“Here or elsewhere, Ktishog,^* I said, “I hope the 
day may come when I shall again find myself in a 
hermitage ” 

“ I wish it may be so,” said one of the monks. 
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Yongden and I then took leave of our hosts. The 
young trapa who had led us to them took us back to the 
hamlet, and, night having come while wc talked, he 
lighted our way with a flaming blanch. 

On my return to the house whci e ^ve lodged, I found 
a man had been waiting for me. He was a messengei 
from Padma Rigdzin and had bi ought me a leltei and 
several books. The Giand Lama wrote that, as I had 
not been able to procure all the books I dcsiied at the 
monastery, he sent me some as a present with his wishes 
for a good journey. 

The next morning we left for Dcigc, accompanied by 
two merchants who were going there and who had asked 
to travel with us. 

Yongden had insisted on our asking for ulags. We 
could no longer hide our identity, and he argued that it 
was nccessaiy for ns to keep our mules fiesh in case some 
unforeseen circumstance should force us to demand u 
special effoit of them. 

The natives made some difficulties. Tlie messenger 
sent by the rupon of Zacco had, in passing, told them that 
they were not to provide us with pack-yaks. I appealed 
on a point of grammar. Had the soldier said mi chog : 
“it is not permitted you ”, or mi gos * “ you need not ”, 
meaning " you are not obliged to He had said mi gos, 
I then argued that, if the village chiefs were allowed to 
refuse me beasts of burden, they were nevertheless not 
forbidden to provide me with them, and that, as it was 
my intention to pay for them, it was to the chiefs’ interest 
to render me this service. 

The prospect of receiving payment added greatly to 
the weight of the arguments I drew from the respective 
meanings of the verbs chogpa and goM.^ Besides the 
inhabitants of the place, poor illiterate Vrclsmen, began 
to doubt whether a person “ so learned ” in Tibetan 
grammar could really be a foreigner; for in these regions 
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everyone has the unshakable conviction that all foreigners 
are stupid. In short, three men with yaks were com* 
missioned to transport our luggage to Derge. 

And now we are travelling amid the grassy solitudes. 
On our way I am shown the spot where two days before 
a travellers' camp had been attacked. The brigands had 
stolen twenty-seven beasts, mules and horses, and killed 
two men in the fight that took place. This was adventure 
indeed 1 

Is it the excitement caused by the pictures that rise 
in my mind of this wild life or the effect of the intoxicat- 
ing air of the high, empty regions, the chnng thanks, 
that is turning my head? I am listening to a call, and 
something deep within me passionately answers it. 

To go to Bathang is to turn my back on the enchanted 
solitudes of Upper Tibet, on that land which is the subject 
of so many heroic and mystic legends, where one is 
shown strange traces of the wonders performed by Gesar, 
the Chieftain-God of the Tibetan epic/ and where, 
according to the natives, an attentive seeker can discover 
the hidden portals that give access to mysterious worlds 
of genii and fairies. I remember the sojourns I have 
already made in this magic land, on the borders of the 
great blue lakes. An overpowering desire to live there 
again takes possession of me, ... Yet, 1 am walking 
towards Bathang, from where the route leads across 
Chinese land to Yunnan and farther on to colonized 
Indo-Chiiia. How tame the prospect of such a journey 
in contrast to the majestic vision of the chang thanks. 

Owing to the lengthy discussion concerning the uhf^s 
we had started late, so towards the middle of the after- 
noon, seeing that wc cannot reach Derge the same day, 
the merchants, our travelling companions, propose that 
we camp close to a river, in a valley where the grass is 
plentiful and where the beasts will be able to graze to 

1 Sec SupfrhiWidrt Life of Ge^nr of Lzn? 
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their heurts content. The suggestion seems a good ore. 

We pilch our tents. It is ically a pleasant spot; the 
prairie is covered with alpine flowers, the sun shines, 
and the animals azing round us give a pastoral note to 
the landscape. ^ Ihcu, wliile I am still di earning oi the 
fascinating solitudes that I am leaving behind me, I 
hear the sound of distant music. 

^ A few minutes later a small procession comes into 
view from the opposite direction to the one iiom which 
wc have come. At its head ride two troopers, blowing a 
pleasant flourish on Theban Uumpets. They use their 
mstiumcnts well; the sound is ti*ue and clear. Behind 
them, another trooper canics an unfurled standard of 
crimson silk, on which is designed a yellow lion. Then 
comes a fat man wearing a very dark purple robe and 
mounted on a beautiful horse. Lastly, closing the 
procession, is a lourth trooper. 

In^ead of passing on its way, the procession stops. 
I see the fat man dismount and enter the merchants’ tent. 
A few minutes later one of them comes to a&k me if I 
will permit the newcomer to pay his respects to me. 
!^rmission being granted, the man arrives and offers me 
the traditional scarf, token of respect and fi lend! in ess, 
then sits down and talks to me. 

He is a gyapon (captain commanding a hundred men). 
He on his way to Dzogsehen to open an enquiry 
regarding the murder of the two travellers and the theft 
of their twenty-seven beasts. Shigaze is his native town, 
and he speaks of that part of his country, where I have 
been. After which he leaves me. 

A few minutes later up comes a shalngo (a kind of 
sergeant), whom I had met the evening "before at the 
house where we slept. With an embarrassed air he asks 
me to return to Dzogsehen, explaining that he cannot 
let a foreigner pass without having been authoi ized to do 
so by the depon of Derge. I must wait until he has 
received instructions concerning me. 
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I reply that his chief already knows I am on my way 
10 Derge to sfee him and i£ my visit is displeasing to him 
he has had ten limes the time required for stopping 
me. Moreover, the fupon who is in command at the 
frontier has seen me and let me pass, therefore I am in 
order. 

Respect for those of superior military rank does not 
seem to be a strong point of the Tibetan army. This 
common sergeant, to whom the gyapon has just given 
instructions, calls the rupon, who is a colonel, an incapable 
fool. The two subordinates have resolved to bar me the 
road and oblige me to return to Dzogsehen, to remain 
there, I don^t doubt, until they inform me of my expul- 
sion from the forbidden territory. 

Night comes: wc have supper and then go to sleep. 
Very early next morning the gyapon accompanied by 
the shalngo are before my tent and begin repeating all 
that which they have said the evening before: I must 
retrace my steps and leave the forbidden country at 
Zacco, the place where I have entered it, or I must 
remain at Dzogsehen for the depones decision. However, 
I need not fear to have to return to the dirty house at 
Dzogsehen, where I have passed two nights. They will 
give me comfortable lodgings in the monastery and 
provide me with food for myself, servants, and mules. 

All that they say is very characteristic of the Tibetan 
spirit. The Tibetans have for a long time wished to keep 
foreigners away, but those who have been Found among 
them have not been molested, they have simply been 
conducted to the frontier, surrounded by all the comfort 
that the country had to offer. Nowadays, having 
acquired more worldly knowledge, the Tibetans would 
consent, without enthusiasm, but also without aversion, 
to receive foreign travellers who have a definite and 
legitimate purpose in view, especially that of trade; but 
they are no longer at liberty to do so. 

I am as obstinate as these two soldiers. I refuse to 
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refurn to either Zacco or Dzogschcn, nevertheless I realize 
it would be better not to insisi on going to Bathang; to 
do so might be imprudent. The region swarms with 
brigands, and the Tibetan authorities sometimes find it 
diplomatic to switch some of the knights of the highway 
on to those whom they dare not get rid of by legal 
means. Having carefu% considered all these things, I 
declare that, since I find myself in a lawless country, 
where subordinates allow themselves to question the con- 
duct of their superiors and to act against what these have 
permitted, I have ceased to wish to remain in it, as I no 
longer feel safe there. I shall consequently not go to 
Bathang, but I shall go elsewhere, to a place of my own 
choosing. And without Further ado I break camp. 

We do not go far; I want to think things over. What 
shall 1 do? No matter what, so long as I do not retrace 
my steps. Having once more set foot on the forbidden 
ground, I wish to sec all I can of it. The temptation is 
all the greater, because I am again on the track I left the 
morning when I turned towards Dergc on my way to 
Bathang, and I know it leads to a small isolated town 
in the middle of the chang thavg^. A Tibetan town 
that remains under Chinese control and, consequentlVi 
is still free territory. What if I listened to the call, and 
instead of ending ray journey in Yunnan or Indo-China, 
I made for this town, which emerges as an island in 
the middle of the grassy solitudes. What if I were to 
visit the camping ground of the famous robber tribes 
— the Ngologs? '^at if . . . if . . . The name of 
the town is Jakyendo, I do not know anything else 
about it. 

Meanwhile the gyapon and the shalngo had installed 
themselves in a tent, in front of which their scarlet 
standard floated in the breeze. Around them camped 
their escort of soldiers : the two trumpeters, the standard- 
bearer, the fourth trooper, those who had come from 
Derge, and in addition several others who had joined 
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them, I do not know from where, making about a dozen 
in all. 

My people and I occupied two tents pitched at some 
hundreds of yards away from those of the Tibetans. The 
unfortunate herdsman, whose unlucky star had led them 
to establish themselves at this spot, paid in sheep, butter, 
milk, and cheese for their part in the comedy that was 
being enacted. They fed the actors in it. Such is the 
custom in Tibet. Discussion followed discussion. When 
hoarse, enfeebled, and made desperate by my silence and 
imperturbability, the orators stopped talking, they ate. 
It would have been possible for me to have remained 
there a month and more. 

However, I had come to a decision: I would go to 
Jakyendo. 

^erefore, on the second day, I say to the boys : To- 
morrow, we win get up before dawn and start away at 
once. We will breakfast on the road.” 

This programme is followed to the letter, but we have 
been probably watched all night. As soon as the 
servants' tent is struck, the gyapon, the shahigo, and the 
rest of them come along carrying a whole sheep, which 
has been killed and prepared the night before, also more 
butter and some tsampa. With an air of mdifference, I 
order these provisions to be packed and remark : 

“ I am going away. I go to Jakyendo.” 

I am answered by exclamations of horror. The 
gyapon and the shalngo are doubtless asking themselves 
whether they have not made matters worse by barring 
me the road and whether their chief will not reproach 
them for having thus pushed me farther into the newly 
conquered area than I originally intended to go. 

The greater part of the luggage is already on the 
mules. I prepare to walk on ahead. 

“Kale jugsden jag Kuskogs Ihengyai^'^ I say, using the 
most polite form of farewell salutation. 

* " Sit ilotvn slowly, gentlemen.” 
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But I have not gone two steps before they all surround 
me, holding on to the long sleeves of my Tibetan robe. 

How shall I manage to free myself? 

“It is useless to make such a fuss," 1 say. “ You have 
your guns, you have only to kill me, then you will be 
quite certain that I shall go neither to Jakycudo nor else- 
where." 

Wliereupon there is a further choms of protestations : 
Kill me I How awful ! They only wish to serve me. 

I know they are sincere. The Tibetans arc a kind- 
hearted people. I have not only a friendly feeling for 
them, but also a real esteem. I am sorry for those who 
are in front of me, I would like to spare them the annoy- 
ance I am causing them. It would be so nice for us all 
to sic round the camp fire and talk amicably together. 
Why do there exist men who, for sordid interests, con- 
trive to set other men against one another, and when 
will the latter poor mnocents understand that they arc 
merely dupes? 

It is not the moment in which to give myself up to 
reflections of this kind. I have said: '‘I am going to 
Jakyendo," and I will go, unless I die on the spot. It is 
not discreditable to die in carrying out a purpose, even 
a futile one; what is so, is to let oneself be beaten and to 
accept one^s defeat. 

The excellent Tibetans who surround me have no 
desire to murder me; but they ding to my robe, a 
thing that worries me much more. Suddenly I become 
quite melodramatic. Raising my stick, I begin bran- 
dishing it about. These unexpected movements free 
me and I walk impressively towards my tent, which 
is still up, crying: 

Give me my revolver. I shall kill myself. Every- 
one will then believe that you have murdered me and 
you will suffer the consequences of this crime." 

Yongden, who is in the tent, foresees the issue of 
the drama and calmly continues to cord the last bags; 
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but young Sevang Thales, becoming terrified, nishes 
past me, seizes all the weapons, and canics them out 
of my reach. Gond-hearted little innocent! 

The Tibetans are at the end of their tether. 

"Please go qmetly atuay/’ the gyaj>6n says, with a 
sigh, making use of the most polite form of farewell 
to one who is going away. 

The poor man has tears in his eyes. I am really 
touched. I have a great wish to kiss him, as a sister kisses 
her little brother when he is unhappy, 

I go off alone, stick in hand, towards the unknown. 
The excitement of this lively scene has given me a 
little fever and ... I am still fasting. I am hungry, 
and, above all, thirsty. I kneel down to drink at the 
river's edge, and the words of the Psalmist come into 
my head. “ He shall drink of the brook in the way ; 
therefore shall he lift up the head.'” I accept the 
prophecy of this verse, which seems to promise success 
to the new journey that I have just planned, but the 
absurdity or all that has happened amuses me. Still 
it is strange that my thoughts should turn to Biblical 
texts at such a time. 

I have already gone some distance and my caravan 
is not yet in sight. Can it be that the gyapon has kept 
it back in order to force me to return? I sit down on a 
rock and wait for my people to show themselves. A 
moment later I descry a man coming towards me. 
He is alone. As he approaches, I recognize Sezang Thales. 
When he sees that I have noticed him, he starts run- 
ning and ends by flinging himself down at my feet, 
with the exulting cry: 

"You are the victor, Jetsun Kushog! ” 

Nothing counts with this young savage but the 
brutal fact of victory. He is proud of being in my ser- 
vice, If t had been worsted, he would probably have 
left me, and most ceitainly have despised me. Had 

‘Psalm c£: 7. 
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he been older, this cuntempt might hiUe led him to 
lob me in the desert. Such is the mentality of the 
people of this countiy, and oi elsewhere, too, for that 
matter. 

My caiavan has not been detained. The gyapon 
has given me three soldiej^s for escort and two other 
men to act as guides. Sezang Thales says they are all 
coming along. In fact, in the distance, I discern a 
moving mass. Reassured, 1 continue my way with the 
young boy. 

We ariive at a place where the valley forks again. 
I hesitate. Must I go to the right or to the left? On 
the latter side the track is more clearly marked. This 
must be the one to Jakyendo, Looking in this dii'ec- 
tion I see a troop of horsemen advancing towards me, 
They are trotting quickly, and, notwithstanding the 
distance between us, I can sec they carry rifles. Who 
can they be? Certainly not traders who are travelling 
with mules laden with merchandise. Caravans advance 
slowly. Then? . , , 

Sezang Thales does not hesitate. 

’’ he says. 

Brigands; that is what I think. Once having turned 
the spur of the mountain that hides them, they may 
fall suddenly on my people, who continue their way 
quite unconscious ol the danger that threatens them, 
r must warn them. Backing out of sight of those who 
are coming, I fasten my handkerchief to my stick and 
wave it. My caravan is not far away, the men who 
are with it have seen my signal; one of the soldiers 
comes up at a gallop. 

“Armed horsemen, who appear to be numerous, 
are hastening in our direction/’ I tell him. ’’ They will 
be here in a minute. They are probably robbers; warn 
your companions. I do not wish a fight. You must 
not risk your life either in defence of what belongs to 
me or of my person; but, as regards your own defence 
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and that of your horses, you will act as you think best. 
This being understood, we must nevertheless try to im- 
pose on these brigands so as to prevent their robbing us.” 

While I am speaking another soldier joins us, 1 
cannot understand why the jagpas, whose horses were 
trotting quickly, have not already made their appear- 
ance. Keeping close to the mountain, one of the 
men goes forward to the end of the spur that hides 
from our view the other valley down which I have seen 
the horsemen, and, holding himself out of sight, scans 
it carefully. It is deserted. 

Have my eyes deceived me? If I were alone, I should 
almost think so. But Sezang Tliales has also seen the 
troop of men. Where have they disappeared to? 
However, on looking up, I see two horsemen with rifles 
gazing at us from a height. 

I point them out to my companions. The soldiers 
CKamine them for a moment, then one of them says : 
“Dfl” (enemy). 

Meanwhile our caravan has come up. It is a delicate 
situation. There cannot be the least doubt but that 
the brigands have left the track in order to conceal 
themselves in the mountain. Will they attack us? This 
we cannot tell, and, moreover, in these solitudes there 
exist no places of refuge. We must continue our way, 
we shall soon see what will happen. 

At this point, the two guides intervene. Since I 
am acquainted with the Lama of Lop and wish to go to 
him, I should take the valley on the right, which will 
lead to his monastery. The way passes through country 
that is rich in grass, where my beasts will find gooi 
grazing; and the gyapon^s written orders will enable 
me to obt^n meat, milk, butter, and cheese from the 
herdsmen who are camped there. 

At this moment one of the soldiers whispers in my 
ear: 

“They want you to travel through a region where 
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tJicie IS nothing to see. There, you will not even find 
the herdsmen ot whom they speak. Along the jakyendu 
road, on ihe conuary, thcie are many villages and 
gompas. You will be able to sleep each night in a house." 

His concern tor luy wcllare is not entirely disin- 
terested. The soldier has no tent and will be glad to 
have a sheltered resting place each night, and also, 
as I am soon to discover, a Tibetan soldier finds many 
profitable opportunities along a road that aosses in- 
habited areas. 

I decide to follow the route by the villages. 

“ In that case, we will go back," say the guides. 

" Goodl A sale journey home.” 

They go oil, and we move forward. The brigands 
do not attack us. 

A few hours later we meet a big caravan coming 
from Lhasa. I begin to understand the robbers’ attitude. 
They are not after us; we are too small game. They 
have concealed themselves in a cleverly chosen spot to 
await this caravan that they know to be on the road. 

I hail those whom, by their richer costumes, I 
recognize as the master merchants, and I tell them that 
in idl probability a band of robbers is lying in wait for 
them. 

“ Thank you for the information, we will be careful,” 
they answer. 

An order is sent to each of the men surrounding the 
mules, and the caravan continues its way. 

I feel more troubled than when we ourselves passed 
under the eyes of the invisible brigands who were watch- 
ing us. 

It is quite true that the route I have chosen does 
pass through an inhabited region. Even the fiist night 
we put up at a monastery. The day’.s incidents have 
tried me a little and I intend to take advantage of the 
pleasant quarters I have found to rest the next day. 

The monastery, though not a large one, is fairly 
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rich. The tombs ol the Grand Lamas arc magnificent. 

The fact that I am accompanied by soldiers of the 
Lhasa army seems to react unfavourably upon the cordi- 
ality ot my relations with my monastic hosts. They are 
polite, but reserved to the extreme, not to say, “ shut 
in". I only see subordinates. The principal lama 
says he is ill and, in this way, excuses himself from 
receiving me; others offer various pretexts for not seeing 
me. However, I am allowed to visit the big library. It 
appears forsaken. The large volumes wrapped in their 
“ robes " are covered with a thick layer of dust, and 
some of them have been partially eaten by insects or 
even by rats. Were it not for the wooden boards and 
the material that keep the leaves bound together, they 
would fall to pieces. It is a sad sight! 

If, as regards religious studies, my halt has lacked 
interest, on the other hand, it has afforded me the oppor- 
tunity for observing from close to some curious local 
types. 

Late in the evening, just as I am going to bed, I 
hear a whisper outside my door, as if I were being called 
by someone who dared not lift his voice. I open the 
door : a trafa is there with a woman. Both sign to me 
not to make a noise and come into the room. 

The woman, after offering me a scarf and a piece of 
butter, makes a strange recjucst. Her husband is ill, she 
wants me to go and see him immediately. 

What I at this hour of the night. ... I will go to- 
morrow morning, if the sick man’s house is not too far 
from the gomfa. 

No, I must go at once. The woman insists. It is a 
question of a wound, a bullet in the thigh. The wounded 
man has to be taken away to another place. 

This all seems very confused. 

I question her. 

" How did the accident happen to your husband? ” 
It was wliilc gathering medicinal plants.” 
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Good, I understand. I am familiar with this 
euphemism. The man has taken part in a brigand 
expedition. Was he by chance one of those I had caught 
sight of yesterday? Exactly, and it is beca\ise they had 
seen me pass by and had learnt that I was stopping at 
this monastery tliat the wounded man has now sent for 
me. 

The woman tells me in a few words what happened. 
The caravan was attacked, the merchants, who were 
many and on their guard, had defended themselves vigor- 
ously. The brigands had had to flee; two of them had 
been killed and some wounded. 

Several of the merchants had also been wounded. 
Their companions had tied them on to their horses and 
taken them away. 

Now xhBt J Jmow all, the woman coimts on me. She 
is convinced that I have foreign remedies that will make 
the wound heal quickly. She had not dared to come to 
me during the day, for tear of the soldiers who accompany 
me. They must not be told that her husband is hidden 
in the neighbourhood. They might an-est him. The 
people of the monastery must not know about it either; 
the trapa who is with her is a friend of her husband^s 
family, he has been able to let her secretly into the monas- 
tery, and, in the same way, he will make it possible for 
me to go out and come in again. A man is waiting for 
me outside, with a horse; in less than two hours I will 
he back again; but we must make haste, for the wounded 
man must be taken to a safe place before morning. 

I try to explain that I am not a surgebn and that I 
do not know how to extract a bullet. The woman will 
not listen. She cries and continues to beg me to go. 

I finally yield to her persuasion, in order to console 
her, and, also, because I am curious to see at close quarters 
one of the jagpas of the band that I spied in the distance 
the day before and to know how he is taking his 
adventure. 
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By way o£ “ wonderful ” foreign medicines, 1 take 
some aspirin for deadening the pain; boric acid for wash- 
ing the wound; a packet of antiseptic cotton-wool and 
a phial of olive oil for the dressing. Oil has been used 
for this purpose by all the ancient peoples, and it has 
always produced excellent results on the wounds of any 
native I have nursed. As to the bullet . . . Well! it will 
work its way out by itself or will remain where it is, I 
cannot help it. 

I start out. The night is very dark. I cannot sec 
where they arc leading me, but in a very few minutes 
I am outside, on the road. What co-operation, friendly 
or due to the fear that brigands inspire, has helped me 
to leave the monastery? I wonder. 

A little farther on, a man holds two horses by their 
bridles. 

“He will lead you,” says the woman. “Please 
mount.” 

“And you? Are you not coming with us? ” 

“ No I must remain here,” she answered, becoming 
rather embarrassed. Better not to enquire further; here 
is something tltat does not concern me. 

I get into the saddle. The woman leads my horse 
slowly forward for a few moments, then takes her hand 
off the bridle. 

“You have only to let your horse follow mine,” 
says the man who is to accompany me, "it knows 
the way.” 

This is very fortunate, for I should find it very difficult 
to guide the beast in the darkness. We have left the road; 
I feel we are riding on grassy ground. My guide’s horse 
begins to trot genUy, mine does the same. Where am 1 
being taken to? Perhaps the distance is not very great, 
but in the night, this strange ride seems endless. 

We arrive at last. At the foot of a hill, I see a group 
of men, some tethered horses, and a little tent. 

The men hail their companion with the words ; 
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It is all over. Tlic bullet has been extracted.” 

They help me to dismount, greet me, and thank me 
for having come. 

If ” all is over ”, there is nothing for me to do but to 
go back. 

Certainly not, they all insist diat I should see the 
wounded man, who is lying in the tent. They light a 
little earthen lamp, the wick oi which is stuck into butter, 
and hold its flickering flame dose to the wound. It is 
enormous and bleeding freely. It seems to me impossible 
that a bullet received the day before could have caused 
such a wound. This bullet that has just been extracted, 
... In what way? . . . 

“ You must know how to go about it,” says the would- 
be surgeon to me, ” I have extracted many of them in 
my life. It is simply a question ot knowing where the 
tsas^ are and of not cutting them. This bullet, here, was 
right in a fleshy part; I had only to seai-ch for it.” 

He laughs, feeling very proud of himself. 

“Thank you, you are very good,” says the tortured 
man, and, looking at me, he repeats ; “ Thank you, too, 
Jetsun Kushog. Have you brought some medicines? 
They will complete my cure. 1 cannot remain here. They 
are taking me away.” 

“ Yes, I have brought some,” I reply. 

The clever surgeon has used his ordinary knife ; the 
one with which he cuts the meat he eats; the cords or 
leather straps, when he mends his bags or his beasts’ 
harness; or again, the nails of his dirty feet, when they 
become too long. All talk about antiseptics would be 
useless. 

I wash the wound in unboiled water, with a little boric 
powder in it. This water, coming straight from the 
stream, is less likely to be unclean than that which they 
would boil in the one gieasy saucepan that is there, which 
has the dregs of buttered tea in it. 

^ A word that means at the same time, veins, arteries, and nerves, 
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I administer a little aspirin, which may relieve the 
pain; then I leave a packet of cotton wool, another of boric 
powder, a piece of white cotton material, and the pliial of 
oil. I tell them to keep the wound clean, protected from 
dust and flies, and free from any accumulation of pus, 
also to be careful to wash the wound with a very weak 
solution of boric acid, before dressing it. 

Tbe pui’e air of the country and the Tibetan’s robust 
constitution will do the rest. Before a month has elapsed, 
he will once more be on horse-back and, probably, taking 
part in fresh adventures. 

They all appear to be very grateful. 

"Will you go on gathering medicinal plants? ” I ask 
the wounded man. '‘You might have been killed, as 
your two companions have been.” 

" Oh! yes, tliat is very true. . . .” 

" And your next life? Where do you think you will 
be reborn, if you do evil? ” 

“We do not evil,” protests one of the other men. 
“The soldiers have done more of it in the country than 
we have. We only fire when we are fired on. The Chinese 
magistrates as well as those of Lhasa show no pity for 
the poor; these officials force the villagers and the herds- 
men to give them much more money and many other 
things than we take from the travelling merchants. We 
only ask of the rich. ... We let your caravan pass by, 
Jetsun Kushog.” 

Undoubtedly, these gentlemen have shown themselves 
very courteous in my regard. I have nothing to say in 
reply. Perhaps I ought to thank them, but I feel I have 
sufficiently acquitted myself of ray indebtedness by tend- 
ing their friend. 

My patient makes a sign to one of his companions, 
who pulls a scarf out of his amphag and offers it to me in 
token of their respect and gratitude. Something heavy 
is tied up in one of its corners. The jagpas have knotted 
that end after having placed some silver coins in it. This 
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sort of thing is often done in Tibet; no one is offended at 
receiving a present of money, and to place it in a scarf is 
a polite way of offering it. I have accepted more than 
one such gift so as not to displease kind people. But this 
one . . . These few little rupees may have been taken, 
with many others, out of a traveller's bag. Ought I to 
take them? I incline towards a refusal, but just as I am 
going to express it, my eyes meet those of the man who 
has offered me the scarf. His face is lit up by the little 
earthen lamp, which is held by one of his comrades. He 
is serious, almost grave, with lather a haughty expression 
that is not lacking in dignity ... in truth, a grand 
seigneur. 

The refusal of an offering made under the present 
cii'cumstances would be in the nature of an insult, and if 
the one who rejects it belongs to the Religious Order it 
would amount to a curse. I have come to help a wounded 
man, not to set myself up as judge. I therefore accept the 
scarf and its contents; I shall soon find some poor devil 
who will be happy at receiving the money in charity. 

The wounded man is about to leave; his companions 
have just folded the little tent that sheltered him and 
put it on a horse. They now lift him and scat him on 
another beast, which carries a thick pad made of many 
blankets in place of a saddle. The unfortunate man’s legs 
rest on a bag. He must be suffering horribly. I ask him 
if this be not so. 

“ Not too greatly,*’ he replies. 

One of the men leads his horse by the bridle, the 
others get into saddle, and they all go away. The party 
disappears almost immediately in the darlcness. 

The one who came to fetch me takes me back to the 
monastery. 

The trapa and the woman are waiting at the spot where 
I left them. I reassure the latter concernrng her husband’s 
condition. He will get well. 

A few minutes later, I am in my room. 
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The peasants of this region are more intelligent, more 
shrewd than those of the other parts of Tibet. The 
difference of character is probably due to the proximity 
to China : to fre(][uent intercourse and intermarriage with 
the Chinese. 

At Dolma Lhakhang: a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Dolma, round mich are grouped a few houses, 
we have to cross the Yangtse, which in this country is 
called the Dechu. Although^ here, it is far from having 
the width it has near its mouth, in China, it is still very 
wide. We cross it in leather boats followed by our swim- 
ming beasts. The current is strong; the mules regain 
thdr feet on the other side at a spot that is far below the 
place where they have entered it, but nothing untoward 
happens. 

From here the country becomes again desert; we 
return to the great alpine pasture-lands. On the opposite 
bank of the river we see a monastery, whose head lama 
passes for a performer of miracles. He has, we are told, 
stamped the imprint of his foot on a rock. This kind of 
miracle seems greatly to please the Tibetans. In many 
places there arc to be seen similar impressions, more or 
less distinct, which are held to have been made on the 
rock or on separate stones, by the foot, the hand, or the 
head of a lama. 

We are now on the last stage of our journey in for- 
bidden country. Beyond the farm where we pass the 
night stretch the vast chang thanks, which are only in- 
habited in some parts, and then solely by the herdsmen 
of the black tents. Jakyendo is a Chinese outpost in 
Tibetan land, Between the town and the road I have 
followed, the frontier is not dearly marked; my escort do 
not dare to venture farther, for fear of any Mohammedan 
Chinese soldiers they may encounter. On the contrary, 
my hosts, who arc natives of this region, circulate freely 
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both sides of this badly defined frontier. They load my 
luggage on their yaks and we go on. 

We have exhausted our provision of butter, and now 
that we are in the land of herdsmen, the moment seems 
propitious for laying in a fresh supply. It is difficult for 
loreigners to imagine the place that butter occupies as 
food in Tibet. My servants cut themselves great chunks 
of it, which they hold in their hands and eat as we would 
a biscuit. 

Twice, in passing dose to the tents, I send Tobgyal 
to ask the occupants to sell us some pieces of butter. The 
herdsmen refuse to do so. The owners of the second lent 
to which he goes aie even inclined to be arrogant: “We 
have no butter for you ” they declare. 

We continue our way over an immense grassy table- 
land. Towards the end of the morning, we again descry 
a herdsmans encampment, round which a great niunher 
of yaks are grazing. 

Yongden, who is riding near Sbnara and Sezaiig 
Thales, says jokingly to them : 

“ Shame on us, if when passing within sight of such 
big herds, we cannot procure butter and milk.” 

The two rascals put their own construction on his 
words. They gallop ofE and rejoin us an hour later, We 
expect to find that they have had the bottle that hangs 
from Sonam’s saddle-oag filled with milk and have 
managed to buy one or two pieces of butter; instead they 
are laden with spoil. They have brought back more than 
twenty pounds of butter, in several big pieces, each sewn 
in skins; and from their sleeves, the ends of which they 
hold tightly together so as to form bags, they take out a 
large quantity of dry cheese. They nave carried out a 
raid. 

I question them. 

“ TOat did you say to the dokpas} “ 

“ I said,” Sonam answers triumphantly : " ‘ My chief, 
who is going by there on the road, has no butter. Let a 
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piece be brought to me from evei^ tent/ And when they 
did not make naste I lifted my rifle.” 

I am dumbfounded and want to laugh, The others 
arc delighted and quickly stow the butter and cheese 
away among the luggage. Then, before I have time to 
utter a word, the two madmen rush off again, having 
caught sight of some more tents in another direction. 

Upon which, the sky darkens and an unexpected hail- 
storm breaks loose I My mule begins to rear, bewildered 
and bruised by the enormous hail-stones. I am blinded. 
All of a sudden it begins to freeze. My mackintosh, 
which Yongden has helped me to put on, stiffens 
on me. 

Fortunately we arc nearing an encampment. We 
point it out to the tilags^ who are behind and who do not 
appear to have noticed it. They urge on their yaks and, 
as soon as they have joined us, put them with the mules 
ill the shelter of the tents. All the beasts turn their tails 
to the wind and the men shelter behind the animals. 

Tobgyal hurries me into a tent, demands milk, has 
it boiled, and gives it to me to drink. Yongden has 
entered the next rent. 

The storm passes quickly, and the weather becomes 
immediately fine again. I leave my shelter. Where is 
the Lama? 

Tobgyal, who went out before me to get ray mule, 
answers. “He is collecting butter.” More 

butter. 

I see Yongden sitting, surrounded by dokpas; they are 
bringing him pieces of butler. He anticipates any remark 
on my part by an imperative : 

“ Ids serious. Don’t say anything,” spoken in English. 

I say nothing. Having lieen respectfully saluted by 
ihe peasants, we remount our beasts and go on our 
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He laughs. 

“When I entered the tent,” he says, “I asked for 
some lea and also for a bowl from which to drink it, 
because mine was in my saddlebag and I could nol go 
out into the rain to get it. The owners of the tent 
answered me rudely ‘Tliere is no cup.’ They did not 
respect me. Their attitude was dangerous; this region 
is uninhabited, we have luggage, and we must camp 
to-night. You know the character of these people. 
Those whom they do not fear, they rob. 

“ Then I took a tone of command and, stamping my 
foot, 1 answered: ' Let a piece of buttci be brought from 
each tent and without delay. Ah! you do not recoguize 
me.’ ” 

“ They had never seen you before? ” 

“ That does not matter. Their attitude immediately 
changed. They brought me their best silver-lined bowl 
and a piece of butter. Then as soon as it ceased to hail, 
they went and fetched other pieces from their neighbours. 
We can camp now, if necessary, they will not dream of 
attacking us." 

Such are the country’s customs, they are the same as 
those of the Koko Nor region. 

Sonam and the young scamp do not come back. Have 
they lost their way in the storm, or have they been 
severely punished for their audacity? I am beginning to 
be anxious. Since they left us we have travelled some 
distance. Will they be able to find us again? We blow' 
our whistles; the wind has dropped, perhaps the sound 
will reach them. No one answers. It is a long time 
before the two boys appear. 

This time they have carried their effrontery too far. 
There is more butter and, as they did not know where 
to put it, they have brought away some good leather bags, 
and, in addition, a few goatskins, with which lo make 
rugs. The loss of these things will not ruin the dokpas, 
but I think their conduct rather excessive. 
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Besides they have met with resistance. One of the 
women incited her neighbours to refuse to give them 
anything. My servants were assailed. They defended 
themselves, and then had ihc impudence lo pretend to 
take everyone before the local chief, whose white tent 
was close to the encampment. After that the assailants 
began to excuse themselves and make propitiatory offer- 
ings to the two rogues, whom the natives took for soldiers. 
These apologies did not prevent my boys from continuing 
to play their parts and from going to the chief to levy 
a contribution. Their imperturbable audacity was com- 
pletely successful, the chief authorized the levying of a 
piece of butter from each tent and those who had not 
already given it were forced to provide it. 

Little Sezang Thales beams—a fine specimen of brigand 
is this young &ampa-~and the ulags hold their heads 
high, proud of serving people as "powerful” and 
" respectable ” as we are. As concerns me, thinking aver 
the curious incidents that have marked this day, I am 
astonished to find that, if my travels have led me to a 
place to where I had never dreamed of going, it has had 
the even more unexpected result o£ making me become 
the head of a band of robbers. Fortunately my 
“victims” do not live far from Jakyendo and, since I 
must remain there for some time, I shall find a discreet 
way of compensating them for their loss, without lower- 
ing myself in their opinion or losing the esteem that my 
boys’ prowess has won for me. 

Close to the monastery of Benchin, we find a small 
house reserved for the use of travellers; instead of camp- 
ing, we install ourselves there for the night. 

Next morning the sun shines brightly, but the air is 
sharp. While waiting for the uhgs to finish loading the 
mules, I stand in the doorway looking at the landscape. 
My glasses show me a wide stretch of alpine pasture-land, 
beyond which lie the openings of two immense desert- 
looking valleys. Touched by the intense light that 
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envelops the whole scene, the grass in them, reddened by 
the early frosts, glistens as copper. 

Another track passes in front of the small rest-house 
and, running close to a limpid river that sings over a 
pebbly bed, enters a third valley. This is the one that 
1 am to follow. It, too, lies in sunshine, and the moun- 
tains that border it are wiappecl in that peculiar atmo- 
sphere of mystery, of reticent welcome, ol vague menace, 
which is so fascinating to the traveller in Tibet. What 
has fate in stoie for me in this direction? 

With a slightly preoccupied mind I take the measures 
that are usually adopted by foreigners when travelling off 
the main loutes in China. I send Sbnam on ahead to 
present my card to the magistrate residing at jakyendo, 
with the request that he will be kind enough to diiect 
me to suitable lodgings. 

Meanwhile I ride slowly behind the laden beasts; 1 
am in no hurry to arrive. On our way, we pass before 
the Tangu monastery, with which, later, I am to become 
so well acquainted, then finally, Jakyendo emerges from 
the desert. 

Its situation is not lacking in grandeur. The town 
is built on a rise at the foot of a chain of mountains. 
Above it, looking down on the laymen’s dwellings ftom 
a rocky spur, stands a monastery, the buildings of which, 
decorated with red and white lines, show it as belonging 
to the Sakyapa sect, while dominating the crest on which 
the monastery rises, a magnificent hackgiound of massive 
summits bars the distant horizon. 

Three gompas relatively close to one another: 
Benchin, Tangu, Jakyendo! Hope lies in the thought! 
There I shall be almost certain to find a few learned 
lamas, to be able to collect some valuable information, 
and to do some interesting work. 

Sonam, who has returned to meet us, leads our 
caravan to the lodgings the Chinese magistrate has had 
prepared for us. It is a suite of rooms on the first floor 
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of a house situated in the principal street. It should 
prove an excellent obsenation post from which to study 
the local population. 

The lateness of the hour permits me to put off all 
ojOScial visits until the next day. I am glad. I long for 
rest. I need it after these seven months of arduous travel. 
Night comes, shadows invade my room, and, as I fall 
asleep, they move on the whitewashed walls, pointing at 
me with fantastic gestures. 

" Sleep,” they appear to say, rest; it will not be for 
long. Jatyendo is but a halt on thy path. From here 
start tracks that pierce the distant horizon and lead to 
far-off regions. Soon, one or other of them will capture 
thy fancy and will carry thee to fresh adventures.” 
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